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|r. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

him a love of acting, or vice versa, we have not been able to 
ascertain, but true it is, that, ere eighteen summers had rolled 
o'er his head, as he would then have tragically delivered him- 
self, he essayed the character of Captain Aubri, in The Dog 
of Montargis, at the Theatre, Rural Peckham, and afterwards 
undertook to act the Walking Gentleman at Folkestone, Hast- 
ings, Northampton, Leicester, &c. But Melpomene was his 
favourite, and tip-top tragedy his ambition; in proof of which, 
he made two desperate efforts to murder lago, and a part called 
Polydore, in The Orphan, Luckily these serious attempts did 
not occur both in one town, at least we have every reason to 
believe so. During three years he experienced all the odd 
events and viassitudes incidental to the life of a country actor. 
On one occasion he was, "like Cerberus, three gentlemen at 
once," as Mn. Malaprop says, for he performed the three cha- 
racters of Motley, Kenrick, and Reginald, in The Castle Spectre, 
and all for the small charge of one night's salary; and 

; enacted the walking gentleman so well, as to have to walk 70 

miles in a pair of dancing pumps, with fourpence-halfpenny in 

' his pocket to pay his travelling expenses. The wear and tear 

of a stroller's life began to make such a visible alteration in hi? 
vis tragica, his outward man and concealed proportions, that 
many men supposed he was not in his own clothes, so loosely 
did they enwrap his precious person ; and, fearful lest his mother 

'' should not know him, the lost heir resolved to travel home and 

recover a little of his lost flesh, stick to the law, and for ever 

^ cut the histrionic art. He was most kindly received; but as 

he plumped up, his resolution oozed away, and being known ta 
the then lessee of the Surrey Theatre, he procured of him an 
engagement, and made Ijis first appearance In London there, 
as Peter Smink, in the Hay-Market farce of that name. Here 
he progressed considerably in public favour, and again turning 
his attention to authorship, he brought out Luke the Labourer, 
at the Adelphi, which introduced him to the late Mr. Terry, 
then one of the proprietors of that establishment, who took 
him by the hand, gave him an engagement as an actor, an^ 
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JOHN BAIDWIN BUCKSTONB, BSa 



«* Envy and detxacti<m ever follow at the heeb of merit." 



Ou& worthy friend, Mr. Buckstone, the talented author- 
actor or actor-author, as he is generally termed, was first pro* 
duced upon the stage of life by most respectable parents, oa 
the 18th of September, anno domini 1802, at Hoxton, situated 
on the eastern side of this great metropolis, and now somewhat 
celebrated for tiiose doubtful places called private mad-houses, 
where many a drama of real life has been acted more full of 
horrors than any the stage ever boasted. Our only son re- 
ceived a good education, and when of a sufficient age was 
perched upon a stool in a solicitor's office to pounce parchment 
and study the profound absurdities of the law. This was dry 
work for one who had drank of the poetic stream ; and the 
only acts he thought of were acts of plays, for at the age of 1 7, 
two five-act tragedies and a comedy had been bom of his dra- 
matic muse, one of which received a long and favourable notice* 
and vTas largely quoted from in the Theatrical Inquisitor of 
1820. Whether his love of dramatic writing engendered in 

a 



eriginaUffp ipecMy laong th<we,\tho, bemgiPocfaljiBtmiit 
€i it tlieaMflkvct, mtenUy fed hoiror-«lnidc at another poe« 
teiflng wfaat they eannot oonprdieDd; and the moment • 
pofKilar author prodnceB a sew inece» down these pony pim- 
sten pounce upon H, and whether trae or mitnie, dedare it to 
beiM^ original, though it is "entirdy new** to the public, and 
if wen received by and ddights them. Among the many or^tticrl 
Diamas^ Comedies* and Farces of our Uttle hero, are the foU 
lowing, and certainly more attractiTe pieces have not emanated 
from the brain of any author now existing, viz.: — "Married 
Zj^e/'~'"A Lesson, for Ladies,"^" Isabelle ; or. Woman* 9 
l4fe,"'^"The Dream at Sea,"^" Weak Po6nU,**^" The 
Forgery; or, Reading the WiU;*-^"The May Queen,** in 
which the late Mr. Mathews was so famous as Peter 
Pipkm^"Preeumptwe Epidence;*-^"The Wreck AAwrei* 
immortalized by the Magog of poor John Reeve, — "The 
lee Witch,'* —'* The Irish Lion,**--" Open House; or The 
Twin Sisters,"-^" Popping the Question,"-^" A Dead Shot,**-^ 
"John Street, AdOphi,** — " Curiosity Cured,** — "Widow 
Wiggins,"-^" The Bear Hunters,** &c,, with the occe popular 
Adelphi burlesques of " The Lions of Mysore,*'^" BiUy Taylor,** 
-^" Crimson Crimes,** &c. &c., and numerous stage arrangements 
from popular novels, amongst which may be mentioned 
"Ellen Wareham,** — " The Last Days of Pompeii,** — " Rienzi,** 
-*^" The Bravo** &c. His adaptaticms and alterations comprise 
" Wctome,"—" Henriette;*—" The King of the Alps,**—" The 
Pet of the Petticoats,"-^" ne Happiest Day (tf my Life,**— "Our 
Mary Awne,** —" Shocking Events,*'— "John Jones,'*— " The 
Ckrietening,"—" Mischief Making,**—" The Duchess de la Vau- 
baliere,"-^" Nicolas Plam**—"The Scholar,*' &c.; and of 
those that he obtained detached scenes, or the idea only, from 
foreign sources, maybe instanced, "Rural Felicity,** suggested 
by "la Petite VUle," of Picard; also " Uncle John,**— " The 
Rake and his Pupil,**— " Abelard and Heloise,**—" Peter BeU,** 
and many others, amounting altogether to nearly one hundred, 
tha mMi(a portion of which are omtiaually being perfonaed in 
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iBim and coontij. Ht ii itin able and yooiiip cnoaij^ to pn>» 
dace aft many man^ iridcik m liope he iHU do for the take of 
oorsetves in particnlar. Aa toMr. Bndcrtone, the actor, aome 
acribes, bom of Scan^, iviD, Inthdr amaU Judgmenta, tdl 
70a he ia only at home aa the repreacntative of hia own 
offispring. Very natural that to be aure ; but unfortunately 
for these libenl-mloded geotryf the hig^eat encomiuma 
have been pabHcly paaaed on hia peraonationa ot *'Sir 
Andrew Jgueckd^'* ''Sim,'' ''Spado," " Squire Richard," 
*' Wormwood," " hU^en," " Emu," in Mr. Knowlea' popuUff 
play of "TheMaUpfiiarieiidorpt," "PaulPrf,"kc.; and for 
filling out a meagre aketch» till it appears a yery prominent 
part, Buckatone ia your only man. Howefer, it ia too well 
known to need oar meed of pra^ that he is one of tiie moat 
ori^^nal (and we nae the word in the broadest sense) and 
amusing comedfama of the day ; andhispeculiazitiesaresorich 
and stroni^ tiiat an indUlierent indtation of him is sure to be 
responded to with shouts of laughter and applause. 

Mr. Budotone is a sHi^ bat wdl formed man, flye feet 
fiye inches in height, with dark brown hair and hazel eyes. 

The portrait attach»d to thia is an eieeQent fMemhlanoe of 
him. As a brother actor, and now his manager, we hafe 
known him but to respect and admire him, for his fair and 
upright conduct and ardent zeal for the well doing of those 
with whom be ia engiged; and either aa actor or author, or 
both, we consider Um to be a moat ^ahiabte aoquisitioii t» 
any theatre. B. W. 
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Uramittijf .^etjiime, aii '^c^tvmt* 



Colonel Chbsham. light blue broad "S 
skirted coati trimmed with gold lace — ^Yellow/ 
cloth breeches — Buff sword belt, trimmed with > Mr. Perkins, 
gold lace — Black slouch hat, bound with gold, \ 
one white feather — ^High black boots. J 

Major Hans Mansfeldt. Same as Ches- 
ham, with steel cuirass — ^Brass spurs — Strait i Mr. Webster, 
flaxen wig — Yellow gauntlets. * 

Darby Donaohub. (1«^ dress.) White h 
serge peasant's jacket -—Green damask waistcoat f 
— Blue apron — Brown cloth breeches. (2ndr Mr. Strickland. 
dress). Brown Dutchman's dress — High dirty \ 
boots. 

Phblim. Brown tab*d jacket — Blue doth } ^ j^. 
breeches — High russet boots — Drab hat. j '* ^' 

Monk. Friar's grey dress Mr. Gough. 

Portreeve. Old fashioned brown coat — 
Ditto waistcoat — Black breeches — Black wors- J Mr. Matthews. 
ted stockings — Yellow cloak. 

Gerald Pepper. (Ist dress,) Scarlet broad 
skirted coat, trimmed with silver lace and tas- 
sels — Buff serge trunks — Green silk sash, with| 
silver fringe — ^Buff sword belt, trimmed with ^ Mr. Power. 
green ribbon — Black slouch hat and feather, 
bound with silver. {2nd dress,) The same as ' 
Rafferty. 

Raffertt. Old scarlet waistcoat, patched ^ 
—Old woollen jacket, without sleeves — Green C Mr. Bishop, 
cloth breeches, torn — Old hat ^ 

Chorus, the same as Rafferty. 

Two Supreme Buroesses oldfashioned suits — High boots— 
Three cornered hats. 

Two Servants old feshioned liveries. 

Maodblenb Dove colored satin gown, ) 
trimmed with white satin, open in front — white i Miss Cooper, 
satin petticoat. ^ 

Agatha. (1st dress. Orange merino, trim- ^ 
med with blue. {2nd dress,) CMntz bedgown — v» -p.. .». 
brown patched petticoat— handkerchief over the > ^"* ^^^^wimana 
head. 

Time of repreteutation 1 hour and 35 minate*. 

Scene lies in Ireland in the vear 1690. 



THE WHITE HORSE 



or 



THE PEPPERS- 



ACT I. 

SCENE I.— Jft JfOerior qf BdOygarth House. Maodalbns 
discovered seated at a ttMe^^ights upon %t~^employed at needle^ 
work — handsome pictures har^ round the room, in which an air of 
ancestral contort prevatlS''~an oriel window at the bach, ^ough 
which amoonU^view is teen, 

Magdalene, Vainly I endeavour to wear away the time while 
Gerald is absent ; he never leaves the house that I dread not some 
fiatality may occur, either to his home or himself. Oh, what 
dreadM times are these when you know not how long a home may 
be left you. 

Enter Aqatua, r. 

Agatha. The children sleep so soundly my lady, and master 
Gerald is laughing in his dream so ; 'tis quite beautiful to look 
at him — ^bless him I 

Mag» Yes, the boy sleeps and smiles, while his mother wakes 
and weeps. 

Aga. Oh, my lady dear, don't take on so ; indeed, indeed, my 
lady, you fret too much. 

Biag, Oh, Aggy, when I think of those dear children, and know 
not how soon they may be beggars and outcasts. 

Aga, Don't be taUdng so sadly, my lady, pray don't ; I want 
to finish the dear boy's mantle, and I came to ask you for more 
ailk for the lining. 

Mag, You'll find it in the basket,-Hmake it warm for him, 
Agatha, U-jere's no knowing how so<m he may want it— perhaps at 
d^ul of night we may be driven from our home, and forced to seek 
shelter beneath some hedge. {Great shouting and clashing qf swords 
outside.) Ha! whence this shouting; perchance they are com- 
ing now? {Goes to window ^ and locks ouA-^great tipi^oar and 
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Strife outside,) Heavens 1 I see Gerald on his white horsei sur- 
rounded by a crow4i and other horsemen too. . Their swo: 
flash — Ah ! {Shouts outside — ^ sinks into a chair.) 

Aga. (Lookinff out.) The crowd is dispersing, my lady ; m; 
master is quite safe. I see him plainly, he is riding towards th 



house. (Magdalene reviving.) He is safe, my lady — he returns IH 
Mag, Th mk heaven ! Thank heaven ! 
Gerald. {Outside,) This way, gentlemen, this way ! 

Enter Gerald, Colonel Chesham, and Hans Mansfeldt. 
Magdalene rushes to Gerald's arms. A.gatha exits, r. 

Mag, My Gerald ! Oh, I have been so terrified. 

Ger, My poor Mag — ^what a timid heart it has I 

Ma^. What meant that shouting ? 

Get, A mere nothing, my love ; here are two gentlemen, who— ' 
demand our courtesy. {She curtsies with constraint to the Colonel 
and Hans.) I will leave yon, gentlemen, for a few minutes ; we 
Want wine, and my serving varlets are enquiring about the row in- 
stead of minding tiieir business. [Exit r. 

Mag, {Aiide,) These men — ^armed to the teeth ; perhaps the hour 
is come to drive us from our hearths. {To Colon&l Chesham.) 
Oh, sir, tell me truly what means all this ? 

Chesham, In brief, madam, we are indebted to your husband 
for our lives. Set upon by a large and armed mob, he gallantly 
rode amongst them, and by the influence of words, obtained our 
safety, which our swords must have failed to do. It was the more 
generous as, I am aware, we are political enemies. 

Hans, De reppel rascals vas verra near to vinish uz, inteet. 

Ches, {Aside to Hans.) Hush 1 you forget where you speak. 
{Aside,) What a brute he is ! 

Enter Agatha, r. 

Aga, My lady, the dear boy wakes, and cries for you ; I cannot 
pacify him. 

Mag. Poor child, heaven help him. Excuse me, gentlemen. 

[^ExewfU Magdelene ancf Agatha, s.e.r. 

Ches, Poor lady, she is sore troubled. Did you mark her alarm 
when we entered ? she feared we were come in the execution of a 
forfeiture. 

Hans. And no vondher she was vroightened, dis is ver nice ouse 
to lose ; look at depeecture— vergoot; deblate vergoot ; mid every 
ting else goot besize. {Looks about in admiration.) 

Ches. (Aside.) Hang me, if that calculating rascal is not reckon- 
ing in his own mind the profits of this generous fellow's ruin. I 
say, Hans Mansfeldt. 

Hans. Yell, vat vant you mid me 

0ies, What are you about ? 

JJans, I tink dis vill be ver noice ting ven Mynheer de Commis- 
sioner begin de fish kitchen. 

Oies, The confiscatiou you mean ? 

Hans. Ya I 
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CAet. Major Mansfeldt. it is true the confiscations will be 
^ztenstve, and perchance the generous feUow who has saved 
our lives, may be a sufferer ; but is it fidr thus to anticipate 
his ruin ? I swear, if it chanced to be my fortune to have this man's 
property allotted to me, I would sooner cut off my sword arm than 
take it from him, after his conduct oi this evening. Now suppose it 
were your case to have it given to you, could you accept it ? 

Hans, Vy, I dink I goot. 

Ches. Then I don't envy you your feelings, Major Mansfeldt. 
' Hans, Vy now, zee-^suppose dis vas ^ to me, if I vouldn't 
haf it, somepody else vould, vitch vould be til as bad for dis man 
here, and no petters vor me, and'vy shouldn't I getch vat I goot in 
de fish kitchen, as another. 

0*684 I think, sir, you had better keep this to yourself while you 
are under this hospitable roof. 

Hans. {Aside, looking round.) Splot I but I vood like to keep it 
all to mineself. 

£nt«r Gkrai^b, foUoiced by a Servant hearing a handsome salver, 

silver daret jug, and glasses. 

Ger. Now, gentlemen, some wine. Where is my wife? 

Enter Maodalbnb, s.b.r. 

Mag. Here, dearest ; our Gerald cried, and I went to sooth 
liim. I hope these gentlemen will pardon my abs^ice 1 
Ches, Madam, name it not. 
Hans. Oh de shoild vill zometimes croi. 
Ger. {ToServanU.) Fill! 

{The Servant pours out wine, and they drink with salutations to each 
i^her, aU hut Hans, who swigs his vnne and has his cup filled 
twice. 

Hans. Dat glarets is goot ! 

Ger. That claret, sir, has been in my cellar fifteen years, it is a 
wine of which the second draught is better than the first. 

Hans. I vill droi dat. {Ite has his cup filled again and drinks.) 

Ger, And now, gentlemen, as we are all safe and quiet here, 
may I ask how you became involved in the riot I found you ? 

Oies. We are engaged, sir, truth to say, in an ungracious duty : 
it has devolved on me to make some surveys under their honours, 
the commisioners of the court of forfeitures ; the peasantry having 
obtained a knowledge of our purpose, were hanging on our flank 
all day, and the branches of a pretty stream near a neighbouring 
town hereabout — 

Ger. I know it — Duleek. 

Ches. From our ignorance of the winding of the stream these 
branches misled us, and so we became separated from our troopers, 
on perceiving which the peasantry fell upon us as you saw. 

Hans. Ha ! the reppel rascals I 

Ger. Call them not rebels, nor rascals, sir, I pray you. We 
differ in opinion, gentlemen, as to who should be king 
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liiit it IB hard thai our iuoeeflsful adyersaries should brand with 
the name of rebelUon, what is, in hct, but a too £edthful adherence 
to a worthless monarch. 

Ches. I am glad to hear you call him worthless, sir. 

€fer. I do so now, because he has deserted the most geneEsoaa 
peo^e on tiw face of the eaxth, who perilled all in his cause ; it ie 
too well known to seek to make it a secret from you, that I was one 
of his strongest adherents. I fought for him, and so did many of 
those fellows who attacked yeu just now ; but why did they do so ? 
tbe man whose property you were on, is p<^ular, sir ; these jpoor 
fellows are attached tdk^hose who have liyed and spent their for- 
tunes among them, and it is theii* ardent natures that urge ihem 
to this strong demonstration of opinion. 

Hans, Sdrong demonsdratien ? Ha 1 dat is a Ter noice name 
for bikes and pall gadherisehes. 

Qer. I give you my honour, sh',some of those boys are the best- 
hearted and most good-natured fellows in the world.. 

Hans. Oh, ver good-natured — Ha I ha ! 

Ckes, I can feel the truth and justice of all you say, and only 
regret your opinions have been so decided in the cause; for in the 
political heat of the sooment, I w^ not flatter yon by saying your 
property is very safe. 

Ger, I know it, sir ; but I would recommend whoever gets it, or 
any other property, to take it gendy, andsoften the hardship of the 
seizure with as much of charity as he can. In short, to do it like a 
gentleman, for our people are fond ofjthe landlords, who have used 
them well, and will not be easily reconciled to plundo*, 

Hant. Pionther I dat is arhard vort! 

Ger. It is not the less plunder, sir, because it has the sanction 
of the law of the strongest. 

Hans. Dat is anoder of your sdrong opinions. 

Ger, We had better say no more on the subject, sir. In a couple 
of centuries our posterity will judge more calmly than we can. 

Hans, (Aside.) I hope my bosderity viU have zomeding bedder 
to old dan sdrong opinions. 

Ches, However we may differ, sir, on such matters, there can be 
but one opinion of your generous conduct in our rescue. 

Ger. You, sir, are a soldier and a gentleman, and would have 
done the same by me. 

Oies. 1 would, sir, and wxH, if it should ever be in my power to 
befriend you. I am Colonel Chesham, of the King's Dragoons, may 
I ask the name of our generous protector, 

Oer. It might only give you pain to hear it associated some day 
with ruin ; therefore, ask it not I pray you. 

MiU^r Sb&vakt, l. wih a letter, 

Servt, A messenger, sir, who has ridden hard, dented me bear 
you this letter with all haste. 

Ger. See that messenger well taken care off. 

[Exit Servant, r. 
Excuse me, gentlemen. (Aside) 'Tis the seal of my friend, Lawyer 
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Dinon. A Uwyer'B letter, Ibave aspecial honor of, particularly in 
tronblesome times. (R«ad9 and teems dishirbed^i/LAQDALEWt 
eqrprooihes him.) 

Mag. Gerald joa seem disturbed ? 

Ger. No, dearest, no ; ourg^aests will feel neglected, Magdalene. 
(Maodalxnb kaiDes him and approaches the Colonbl and Hans, 
ChcKAU) etmiinues reading, and his emotion enoreates,) 

Ches. Madam, I have to ask pardon for the sadden intermption 
and wiiAaBiTiftM we have caused you. I hope yon forgive ns. 

Mag. Sir, I should rather crave your pardon, if my welcome 
was chilled by an alarm, at which, in these times, you cannot wonder. 
{G^nAUi^nishes reading the letter,) 

Ches. And now, madam, in bidding you fiu-ewell — 

Ger. You are not gmng to night. Colonel ; will not the morning 
serve? 

Ches. I expect some important dispatches await me on the 
oad to Dublin, and thither we must journey atonce, sir ; if you will 
do us the additional £eivour to put us in the way. 

Ger. A feithful servant of mine shall conduct you, and his pre- 
sence will secure you firom further molestation ; but before you go. 
Colonel, another cup of wine — ^the stirrup cup as you call it, or 
aa we say in Ireland, the Deoch an Dorrit^ttie drink at the door. 

Ches. I'll fiU to a toast, sir. (^FUls hit cup and addrettes Mag- 
DAUBNE.) Lady, may your husband ever find in his adversaries 
the generous courtesy he has shown to us. (Magdalene curtsies.) 

Ger. Thanks Colone} — Good speed to you. (Drtnto— Hans. 
drinkt trithout any demonstration (^politenets.) 

Cheth. And now, boot and saddle, Mi^or Mansfeldt. 

Ger. ( With suppressed surprise,) Mansfeldt 1 

Hans. You zeem surprise at dat name. 

Ger. Why I 'tis rather an odd name, sir, that's all. 

Hant. Hegh I 

Ger. Colonel, your hand. (7%ey dasp hands.) In times like 
these it is well, when the hand of a soldier is the hand of a 
gentleman. Farewell. {Eant Colonel Chbsham and Hans — 

the Colonel and Gerald exchanging talutation, and Hans 

retiring wifftout ackrunvledging Gerald's bow.) 

Magdalene, {at Gerald lookt after Hans takes hit hand on 
the o^er side, Gerald lookt round.) 

Ger. Well, dearest. 

Mag. That letter, Grerald, bears bad news. 

Ger. {Taking her tenderly in hit arms.) Mag, my girl, 'tis the 
l&rst time I ever wished to contradict you. 

Mag. Oh Gerald — ^how kindly you tell of ruin. 

Ger. You have said the word — Magdalene, I'm a ruined man. 
This letter from Dillon tells me that house and all — aye, every 
acre I possessed is forfeited : And who do you think has got 
old Ballygarth, the seat of my fathers for five-hundred years ? Why 
that Dutch boor who has just left us. 

Mag. What ! he ? Then heaven help us I 

Ger. Singular chance that I should have saved the life of my 
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despoilery and that my own threshold ahonld haye prorred tSie 
shelter of my direst foe. 

Mag. Think you he knew it ? 

Ger. 1*11 swear he didn't ; for if he did, he's just the gentleman 
who would have turned me oat of my own house with very little cere- 
mony. No, Dillon sent me the intelligence by express, and the 
Dutchman manifestly knows not the fortune that awaits him. 
Magdalene, a thought occurs to me-^-the Colond said he eiqpected 
the arrival of important dispatches from Dublin ; as sure as fate^ 
th6y are the decrees of the Commissioners allotting the lands — ^I 
must away to Swords. 

Mag, Oh, Gerald 1 leave me not here. 

Ger. No, my girl, Phelim shall conduct you and the children 
to the Priory of l^temah, which will shelter you for the present. 
Do you think I would leave you here to be insulted, perhi^ps, in 
your own home. 

Mag. Our home no more— Oh bitter thought. 

Ger. Mag, my girl, do not despond thus, though I am an 
outlaw. 

Maff. What a fearful sound has that word ; though I know 
not quite its meaning. 

Ger, Why, my dear, being out of the law is rather worse tiiau 
being in it ; so it must be the devil intirely. But don't des- 
pair — I wont give up my dirty acres, Mag, quite so easy as they 
think. 

Maff. You would not be so mad as to resist them. 

Ger, Not by force, Mag— but by stratagem. By good luck 
that Dutchman neither knows my name, nor the name of my 
estate. Now I'll be off to Swords, and prepare a plan of defence 
against him that I hope may bother the Dutchman, my girl. 

Mag. But if it fail — our home and country are lost to us. 

Cer. Well, even then our plate and jewels will famish means 
to bear us to France, and there this sword, which first I drew as a 
volunteer in the cause of my country, must serve me for a pro- 
fession in a foreign land — but even there, though absent from 
Ireland, we shall be amongst our countrymen. Many an Irish 
refugee is there ; for the lily of France gives glorious shelter to the 
exiles from the land of the Shamrock. {Exeunt r.) 

SCENE 2iid.--'Another room in BaUygarth house. SnU^: Agatha 

andpHBiiM, T'. 

Aga. You must order the norses immediately, Phelim— ^I must 
go to the convent directly. 

Phe. You going to a convent, Aggy? you 1 

Aga, Yes, {sighing.) Vm going, Phelim. 

Phe, Well, I never could have thought of your going to a 
convent. 

Affa. Why, Phelim, these are such bad times that no young 
man can think of marrying now-'^and a girl may as well go to a 
convent as not. 
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Ph0, Then you are determined on a convent. 

Ago, Why I*m going only on trial at first; my lady is going — 
and so I am to follow her. 

PAe. Then you are not going directly. 

Affa, Not cUrectly. 

Phe. Oh! 

Aga, I would, fhongfa, only our master bid me go to Sword's 
first---the moment I'm done there I'll go a nunnery ; it's the safest 
place in these times for a young woman who has no one to protect 
her, 

^^* Ohf Aggy, if you'd only give me the right to protect you. 
(Attempts to take her round the waist — Aggt runt away,) 

Aga, Well, I never saw the like o'that — So, sir, because I say 
a word about protection, you make up to me, as if there wasn t 
Mick Mullohawn and Dennis Delany, and Peter Purcell, and Roger 
O Rafferty. 

Phs, Tbat Rake Rafferty, whom you nerer knew till last week. 

Aga, Well I'll know more of him before long. 

i%e. Why talk thus of the acquaintances of yesterday to me, 
who have known you from childhood. Can you forget how we 
kave run in the wild glen, and plucked wild flowers together ? Oh, 
Aggy—- I love you now, as dearly as I loved you then. 



DUETT, 

Phe. Oh, don't you remember the beautiful glade, 

Where in childhood together we playfiilly strayed, 
Where wreath of wild flowers so often I've made, 
Thy tresses so brightly adorning. 
Both, Oh, light of heart and foot were then, 
The happy children of the glen, 
llie cares that shade the brows of men, 
Ne*er darken childhood's morning. 

Aga, Oh, who can forget the young innocent hours 

We have passed in the shade of our home's happy 

bewr's, 
When the treasure we sought for was only wild flowers 
And we l!hought ourselves rich when we found them. 
Both, Oh, Where's the tie that friends e'er knew 
So free from stain, so firm, so true, 
As iinks that with the wild flow'rs grew, 
And in sweet fetters bound ti^em. 

Bxeunt b; 
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SCENE III.— 7%e nOoge o/ Swords. — Rownd tower and Cath§m 
dral in Hie distance '■^ttone cross in the middle of the street 
8.E.L. a Public House f the sign qf the" Pig and whistle** 
Darby DoNAGflUEi the Landlord f serving the peasants ttnth 
drink. TIxe Portr&eIte: and a couple of Burgbsseb in consul' 
taUon at the stone cross, they come forward when the curtain rifieSp 
and Darby Donagp^^b Joins them. 

Port. I tell yon fellow townsmen , something mnst be done for 
the honour of the coxmtry. What do you say ? 

(7%e Villagers shout faintlp. 

Bighty boys, right 1 I see your spirit is np. 

har. I tell yon, Mister Portreeve, there is no nse in trying to 
get up a skrimmage. Just tell the boys to be quiet, and when 
they've sold their pigs, spend thdr money like dacent men, in 
getting drunk at the pig and whistle. 

Port. Darby Donaghu^, J think you have been setting them 
the examine yourself, or you would not presume to address pie in 
that manner. Remember I am the Portreeve of this borough. 

Dar, So you want to come over me with the grandeur, eh I If 
you're Portreeve, I am landlord of the pig and whistle. 

Port, Well, whistle, for your pig, sir, but don't presume to 
interfere with my authority. Countrymen— the country never 
can get on unless we make a stand. 

Dar. Thafs a queer way of getting on, and if that's your plan, 
why didn't you act upon it the other day at the battle ; it*8 rather 
late to make a stand now, and by the same token I did not see 
you in the field. Where were you then? Where were you 
at the skrimmage of Skerries ? — the rising of Balrothery and 
the fight of Feltrum— Eh ? 

Port. I and the Burgesses in Council assembled were engaged 
in taking measures for your safety. 

Dar. And no man fitter to do that same, seeing that you are 
a tailor ; but take my advice, and have nothing to do with any 
measures but your own parchment ones. 

Port. Darby Donaghue, you forget yourself. Fellow Country- 
men, hear me — ^hereare some resolutions I have prepared. 

Displays a long paper — The Villagers thout-^sirutting ahovi 

consequentialiy. 

There, Darby Donaghue — they will support their portreeve I 

Dar, Do you think it's for you they are shouting — Cock you 
up indeed I No 'tis for Master Gerald Pepper. ( Villagers shout,) 

Enter Gerald, Phelim, and Aggy. 

Ger. Well boys, I'm gkd to see you — ^What are you doing here. 
Mister Portreeve ? 

JQI-.' Herei Master Pcri.-'er are some resolutions I have^- 
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Ger, Wortby Portreere, tato my advice, and keep all your 
nsolation for yoarself, for I assure yon, you'll want it ; and you, 
bojBy {to YiLLAOERs) be as quiet as mice, for I can tell you there*! 
a cat abroad with ougl^ long claws, that will play old scratch 
with you if you stir. 
Port, Master Pepper, these fellows are full of spirit 
Ger, Which Darby Donaghue can account for ; eh, Darby ? 
Worthy Portreeve, the spirit which men get in a puUic house is 
poor stuflf — ^no o£ESence to you, .Darby, at the same time. 

Port. But I luive yet to notice our rights and privileges, our 
tenures— our — and so on. 

Dar, It's easy for you, a tailor, to say sew on. 
Port, Master Pepper, must we forfeit our honour ? 
Oer, All I can tell you is nr, that they are forfeiting our pro- 
perty as fast as they can. 
Part, Our property I 

Ger, I am sorry to say I know it to my cost, for they have not 
left me an acre. (YiLLAaERS exprets sorrow,) Now what do you say 
to that? 

Por, (looking at the Burgesses dolefully,) We'll retire, and 
cOQsideir the subject. (^Exeunt Portrekyb and Burgesabs, l.) 
Ger, He's gone, and he*s no loss, for he'll never want a goose 
as long as he's alive himself. Now, bojrs, listen to me 1 

VU, We wiU, Master Gerald ; you were always our friend. 
Ger, And am still, boys, and I tell you keep quiet. I have told 
you that all my lands are forfeited. 
Omnes, Shame ! shame 1 

Qer, Now, boys, that's not right ! at least I think so. For, upon 
my word. I think I could take care of my own property as well as 
another, boys. 

Dar, And a good landlord you were always. 
Ger, And a foreign stranger amongst you wouldn't be natural. 
Omnes, No! No! 

Ger, Well, now listen to me. There's a big blackguard, with a 
long sword by his side coming down here to take my property 
from me; but before he can'take it, you know he must find it, do 
yon perceive? 
Dar. Not all on't 

Ger You see boys, this fellow who's coming down, doesn't know 
my place any more than the man in Jericho, and of course he 
must ask for it to find it. Now, spread it far and wide over the 
barony that this marauder is coming, and you and all your 
friends must remember that any stranger asking the way to Bally- 
garth, must get for answer, that nobody knows such a place. 
Dar. That's elegant ! 

Ger, None of you know the way, boys, do you ? 
Omnes, Not one 1 

Ger, I knew you wouldn't — ^you never took a run with the 
dogs over my green hills, nor you never got a glass of whiskey 
from the kind Misthress, nor you never got a warm seat by my 
kitchen fire I You don't know such a «lace as Ball^tfartfa i> ' 
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OmiMS, Hurra! hurra I 

Get, I Bee you're up to it 1 and you, Darby Donaghne, if any 
one asks for my name, give Hm your own, say — *' Dunna who." 
And if he asks for a guide, for you know he must come to the 
Pig and Whistle, recommend him me. 

Dot, You, Master Gerald. 

Ger, Yes. — I'll put myself into the shape of a bog-trotter ; 
and if I don't lead him a dance that will astonish him, may I be 
pickled for fieisting fieure, and mashed up with bad potatoes. And 
now, boys, some of you must lend me your clothes. 

\Bt Vil. I will, sir I 

Ger, Tut, man 1 you're too much of a gentleman. 

2d, VxL, J wiU, sir 1 

Ger, Fho ! You're another flower of the flock ; but if there's 
a wild bird amongst ye, whose feathers are ruffled a bit, he'll oblige 
me to shake down his plumage here, and I'U give him gold for it. 

3rd V%llla%eT, {Very roigged,) Here, master Gerald 1 

Ger, You're the posy ! the wild and picturesque flower fit to 
bloom in a bog^ — ^what's your name ? 

3rd Vmager, Raffertyl 

Ger, A capital name I I wouldn't ask a better. Rafferty, you 
must sell me your clothes — I'll give you a guinea for every button 
you have on them, and that won't be much. I couldn't afford to 
pay you «it the same rate for the skewers ; now into the house with 
you, and take a tender adieu of your finery, for it's the last 
you'll see of it — away with you. (Raffbb.tt enters hottse.) Darby, 
do you follow him, and when the duds are off, shake them out of 
the window, for though I have bought the property I don't want 
the tenantry with it. {Exit Darby into the house,) Phelim, isyour 
lady safely bestowed ? 

Phe, She is, sir ; safe in the priory. 

Ger, I say, boys, I wish this Dutchman to see you merry. Here's 
a girl ( To Agatha.) will dance any two of you down. ( Villagers 
seem disinclined,) TVhat, not dance? they must be sad days in 
Ireland when a jig is refused ; but, Aggy, though they won't dance 
with you, they'll be glad to hear you sing some sweet song of your 
own land. That is left us, at all events — ^forlet our foes strip us of 
what they may, they can never rob us of our native music. [Exit, 
into ihe house, s.e.l. 

SONG-— Agatha. 

Oh, native music, beyond comparing. 

The sweetest far on the ear that falls ; 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 
Thy strains enchain us in memory's thralls ; 
Thy tones endearing, 
Or sad, or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand, 
Oh, who can telL 
What a holy spell 
Is m the song of our native land. 

(The hst three lines repeated in Chorus,) 
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Hie proud and lowly, the pilgrim holy, 
The lover, kneeliog at b^uty's shrine, 
The bard who dreams by the hatmted streams. 
All, an, are touched by thy power divine, 

The captive cheerless, 

The soldier fearless. 
The mother, taught by nature's hand. 

Her child, when weeping. 

Will lull to sleeping, 
VHA. some sweet song of her native land. 

Chorus as before. 

Hans Mansvsldt shouts mtiuMUf l.u.b. 

Pke. Here's the Dutchman, Darby ! Darby ! {Ooet to house ani 
eaUt cnU) ** Darby Donaghue/' 

Darby entertfrom houte, 8.B.L. 

Darby. Here, your honour, here ! 

Phe. Run and take his horse ! [^Exit. Darby, l.u.b. 

Hans, ( Without,) Ouse 1 ouse ! 

DoaTm {Without,) This way, your honour, this way 1 

Enter Hans and Darby, l.u.b. 

{Bowing him in.) Tour servant, sir, what's your will ? 
Hans. Zome drink vor myself voorst. 

[Exit Darby into housCf s.b.l. 
Donderskind ! vaut a bad roats, and vaut a back o' plockheads all 
dis beople's. Nopoty knows notin ; I dink I have de name roight. 
( Thhes out a piece of folded parchment, and reads,) Ya ! Ballagarde ! 
Mynheer Bebber I {Puts up parchment,) Veil! dis is some goot 
for to voight for. Yen you vins a vield o* pattle in oder goun- 
try, it is nothin but to gill von anoder dis day, vor to voight again 
to-mawrow ; but in Irelant, ven you vins the vields o' pattle you 
vins de vields demselis. Ha ! dat is goot! I like to voight in Ire- 
lant ! Ya ! and I dink the people's demselfs likes to voight too I 

Re-enter Darby with a tankard, firom house, s.e.l. which 

Hans drinks from. 

Ha, dat is goot ! Wasn't I dursty? {Hands back the tankard 
empty.) 

Dar, {Looking into it,) 'Pon my word you wor, sir, 

Hans, Mine vrient I Do you know von blace somevere bout 
ere call Ballagarde ? 

Dar, Ball — ^ball — ^what, sir? 

Hans, Ballagarde! 

Dar, Indeed, not one o' me knows the place, sir. 

Hans, Ha! plockhead, loike the rest. Ax alldese beoplehere 
about dat place, 

Dar, Come here, you chaps. {Villagers advance.) Do you 
know such a place as Bunna — Bunna — Breena, is it, sir? 

Hans. No, Ballagarde ! {Villagers shake their heads,) 

1st Vil, Not exactly} 
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2nd ViL May be tVonld be Bimratty, yonr honour, would 
want? 

Hant, No, Bun tiefel ! 

Dar, I don't know that place either, your honour. 

Hans, Splut! do you know who you are yourzelf ? 

Dar, Donaghue! 

Hans, Tiefd ! hedunna who ! Ha i ha I Is dere noboty to shew 
me mine roat ? 

Dar, There is a boy in the house drinkiDg who knows the coun- 
try well. 

Hans, Qall him to me I Gall him I 

Dar. (CalUns.) Here, RaflTerty I Rafferty ! 

Ger, {Without,) Here I am, your sowl ! {Sings.) 

Enter Gerald disguised as a ragged, red-haired peasant. 

from house, s.B.L. 

Hans, You said dis vas a poy I 

Ger. Wdl, I'm not a girl, am I ? 

Hans, Are you de kite ? 

Ger. {Looking at his rags.) A kite ? Faith, you might fly me, 
I dare say, with a strong string and a high wind. 

Hans, Do you know de fay ? 

Ger, Know the way— the way to fly is it ? 

Hans. No, the way to Ballagarde? 

Ger. To be sure I do— where is it ? 

Hans, Vere 1 I yant you to dell me dat. 

Ger. Well, describe the thing to me, and I'll imagine it im- 
mediantly. 

Hans. Imashinl splut ! you no kite if you not know. 

Ger. You're stupid man, that's not the way we do things here 
at all. You see I'm a bard. 

Hvms. A bart, yat is dat ? 

Ger. I'm a poet \ 

Hans. Ah, boor man I I bity you. 

Ger. Pity, did you say pity ^ is it pity me, that is the bard of 
Green Erin. Whoo! thank you for nothing ! keep your pity to 
curl your hair 1 1 wouldn't exchange places wid you, I can tell you, 
wherever 'tis your goin\ 

Hatis. I yant to go to Ballagarde. 

Ger. Oh, I think I know where you mane now ; who lives init ? 

HariS. Von Bepper 1 

Ger, Pepper? Phew! by dad, you might sarch half the 
counthry, and not find out the right man you want ; for them Pep- 
pers is as thick as rabbits in the back of a ditch'— the counthry 
is oyer run wid them 1 

Hans, Indeed I 

Ger. Sure there's no end to them. There's not names enough 
in the alphabet for them, so we're obleeged to invint names to dr- 
cnmscribe them There is a dark wicked thief that is called 
Black Pepper — and a whey-feced blackguard that is called White 
t^enper-^and a bull-headed vagabone with a carotty wig, we call 
l(Mroii>|Ntt'--'ftffdtfliie itiurapping fellow, the ftdl of a door,th«t we 
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call whole Pepper — and a dawnshee craythor, abovt as kl|^ 
88 my knee, we call ground Pepper, and a poor cripple amoiig 
&em that limps bb he goes, we call Pepper-com---and he has a 
spitefbl little wife that we call << Ginger" — and I thmk that* s a 
high saisoned fiunily for yon«*-They're a perfect craet-stand in 
themselves. 

Hans. Vat a fiimily. 

Ger, Now, which of them k ft yon want. — ^Black Pepper, White 
Pepper, Red Pepper, Whole Pepper, Pepper-Corn, or little 
Ginger? 

JScms. Splat ! I dont know — but Ballagarde is de blace. 

Ger, Arrah then ! where is it at all — ^Daihy, would it he the 
castle I wondher ? 

HcMs. Hal to be zure~-de gasde, dat is de blace. (atide) I vill 
dry de castle vurst, however. 

Ger. Oh, then I'll bring you there straight ; will you start 
now ? 

Hans, Nien! 

Ger, At nine— that will be rather late. 

Hans, I zay no — 

Ger, But I say yes ! 

Hans, Splut 1 I say nien in my language, dat is no. 

Ger. Oh nine is ru) — ^in Dutch. 

Hans, Ya I 

Ger, Then I suppose eighteen means yii — ^for we, logicians, say 
two niggitations makes a confirmation. 

Hans, Ah dat is boetry. I don't oonderstand boetry, {to Darbt) 
I vant zomething vor mine dinner. 

Ger, Well, if you don't undherstand rhyme, 3fou're up to 
rayson, I see, by azin for your dinner; so get a. snap o'something 
at wanst, for we have no time to lo3e. 

[Hans enters the house L.U.E., tsith Darby. 

Ger, (looking about) Aggy I Phelim, where is Aggy ? 

Phe, She is gone to the Priory, Sir. 

Ger, Then you must go after her, for I've work for her to do , 
and you, too, Phelim. first, you must lead Donaghue and a party 
of fellows to the bog, near the Snipe's Shallow, where they must 
remain concealed until I shall join them. Then proceed to the 
priory, conduct your mistress to Ballyg^urth, and let Aggy dress 
herselTup as an old crone, and go off to the old ruined house, where 
she must wait for me : g^t a couple of pigs about the place, and a 
sheaf of straw by way of a feather bed — a blanket — a three-legged 
stool — a salt herring, and a few potatoes. Be off^ now* (Phelim 
is going.) I say, Phelim, she may as well have a bottle of whiskey 
too, (Exit Phelim r.) for I suspect that poor devil of a Dutch- 
man will want something to refresh him, and I don't mean to 
kill him entirely. And now my plans are ripening into 
execution. (Looks down at dress,) What a figure I cut to 
be sure 1 My own dogs would hunt me from my door. Gerald 
Pepper, is it worthy of an Irish Gentleman, and the descendant 
of an old family, to make a mummer of himself, and play off as 
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many tricks as a ifoz ! But why does the fox. pky tricks ? ] 
cause he's hunted 1 and so am I — ^the oppressed and the pursi 
alike are driven to stratagem to escape destruction. 

E'^ter Hans and Dailby from the house, s.b.l* 

Hans. Ton are sure now dis kite know de fay. 

Door, Oh he knows the whole country round. 

Ger, Aye, and square, too— and thriangular into the bargi 
And if you'd want any sporting— I'm the fellow to show it yoi 
hunting, shooting, fishing, coortin, fighting, or marryin,' whicl 
much ^e same thing'; and I can write songs for you, and sing th 
too; and if you should be killed its myself could put an iligant € 
thet over you. Whoo 1 I'm the boy for every thing 

SONG. 

Whoo ! I'm a ranting, roving blade. 
Of never a thing I was ever afraid, 
I'm a gintleman bom, and I scorn a trade, 
And I'd be a rich man if my debts was paid. 

But my debts is worth something — ^this truth they instill 
That pride makes us fall, all against our will. 
For 'twas pride that broke me — I was happy until 
I was ruin'd all out by my tailor's bilL 

I'm the finest guide that ever you see, 
I know ev'ry place of curosity. 
From Ballinafad unto Tander-a-gee, 
And if you're for sport come along wid me. 

I'll lade you sportin' roxmd about, 
We've wild-ducks and widgeon, and snipe andtiirout, 
And I know where they are and what they're about, 
And if they're not at home then I'm sure they're out. 

The miles in this country much longer be, 
But that is a saving of time you see. 
For two of our miles is equal to three. 
Which shortens the road in a great degree. 

And the roads in this place is so plenty we say 
That you've nothing to do but to find your way. 
If your hurry's not great and you've time to delay. 
Yon can go the short cut'-that's the longest way. 

And I'll show you good drinking too, 
I know the place where the whiskey grew, 
A bottle is good, when it's not too new, 
• And I'm fond of one— but I doat on two I 
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TraXh is acaree whenlian if near, 
But sqneeliiig^is plenty when pigs yon 8hear» 
And mutton is high when cows is dear, . 
And lint it is scarce four times a year. 

Such a country for growing you ne'er did behowld, 

We grow rich when we're poor, we grow hot when we're 

cowld, 
And the girls know that bashfcdness makes us grow bowU, 
We grow young when we like, but we never grow owld. 

And the sivin small sinses grow natural here, 
For praties has eyes and can see quite clear. 
And the kittles is singing with scalding tears, 
And the com fields is list 'nin' with all their ears. 

But along with siyin sinsis we have one more, 
Of which I forgot to tell you before. 
It is Nonsense, spontaneously gracing our shore, 
And I'll tell you the rest when I think of more. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I-»7%e Snipers ShaUow—a low, sedgy pla^ fore- 
ground^ in the distance an extensive range of bogt tmaU turf 
clamps heaped in rows along the swrfaee of the bog. A group 
of men crouching under tail Jhggers and bull'rushes. Phelim 
and Dakbt Donaghub looking out l.u.b. 

Dar. Now boys, be on the watch, and while you lie down in the 
rushes and keep yourselves as snug and as secret as a snipe in 
the sedge, have a good look out. 

1st Pea. Bntwhafs all this for ? 

Dar. Because the master may want our help, no knowing when, 
and we must hang on his path, and be ready when I give the sig- 
nal. He is comiQg, and is not far off either. 

1st Pea. But I don't understand about this hide and seek with 
the villain that comes to rob him of his land. I think the way to 
settle the business would be to kill him at once. I'd do it, and not 
think much of it either. 

Dar. Master Grerald won't hear of that, he charged me beyond 
all things to save the soldier from bodily harm, and only to frigh- 
ten him. 

1st, Pea, The master is too soft-hearted. I wish I had my will 
of this outlandish robber. (Looks at his gun,) 

Dar. Dennis, I'm afraid to trust you, a gun in the hand of a 
dark-tempered man is dangerous. {Takes gun from Dennis. — 
ShotU outside l. u. e.) Down — down— down — ^lie low. {Men 
conceal themselves — ^Darby looks out — shovis outside l. u. e.) 
'Tis the masther and the Dutchman. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! He has 
brought him over the soft bog. The Dutchman's horse is 
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stock fast, aown he goes, deeper and deeper. Spnr away 
aoldier, your horse will not get out of that without more help 
than jou can give. Hal ha! The Dntchman is off, he is up 
to his knees in' the slough, and flounders like a new caught salmon. 
(JShout ontsid€f l.u.b, Darby answers the Aottt and exit.) 

Hans. {Outside.) Dertiefel! dertiefdl 

Ger, Aisy ! aisey 1 you're out now ; come along, your honour. 

Enter Gbkalp and Hans, i4.v.M,,mueh8pIaAed with nmd. 

Hans. Donder and Uitzen, Tot a bkce to pring me to I Mine 
orse is up to his neg, he yill be lost. 

Ger. Oh, no ; he'll stop i^en he gets to thebott<nn. 

Hans, But he vill be smoder ! 

Ger. Barring that he has a touch of the duck in him, and can 
hould his breatii hard, and dire a taste. 

Ham. Splut, vat a vool you are 1 

Ger.. It's not me's a fool — but the horse was a fool to put his fut 
in the soft place. 

Hans, Pah 1 no orse but moste go down dere. 

Ger. That shows how little you know about jography. I give 
you my honour an Irish horse would have stept over that as clane 
as a new pin. 

Hans. But dat is an Irish orse ! 

Ger. Do yon tell me so ? 

Hans. Ya! 

Ger. Oh, then it*s keeping company with them Jarman horses 
that has spylt him. It shows what e'vil companions will do. 

Hans. Donderskind ! den vy did you yourself zink in de mode ? 

Ger. Sure that was thrying to get you out, only for that I 
would'nt be the figure I am, bad luck to it, my new clothes is 
ruined. 

Hans. Your newglothes ? Ha ! ha ! ha! dat isgoot. 

Ger, Why, being the fair day at the town, of course I put them 
on. Indeed, I was savin them up for Sundays and holidays^ but I 
think I may take to wearing them out now. You ought to thank 
this gentleman for helpin us. (Pointing to Darbt, w?u) is up the 
stage.) 

Hans. Dis is anoder shentleman's, I suppose f {Aside,) Mine 
Grot, Taut a gountry 1 

Ger, To be sure he's a gintleman when he behayed as sitch. And 
may be, sir, you'd be telling us would we be far from the castle of 
Ballygarth? 

Ihr, You're not fiEur off it now. As soon as you reach the next 
rising ground you'll see it before you — 'tis the next estate to 
mine. 

Hans. Your esdate ! you ab an esdate ? Ha 1 ha 1 

Ger. {To Hans.) I say, your honour, as you're a new comer 
into the counthry, I'd recommend you to be civil to the gentlnyy 
for they are mighty high. This Is a Member o' Parliament, thou^ 
yon wouldn't think it. 

JDar. This is a fine country, sir ? 

Hans. Peautiful i {Aside.) I vish I yas out of it 
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Dair, This estate of mhie is called Ballydraggle*iim. 

Hami. GKxyt name, dat Dragle*iim ; vat mean Bally ? 

Ger, Oh, all the names here are poetical and deseriptiye. Bally 
signifies the pride of, and Draggle'um means bog, so Ballydrag- 
gle'um is the pride of tiie bog ! 

Hata, Vdl, and mine gasUe is Ballagarde, now yant is dat ? 

Oar. Why garthis forest, so Balljrgarth is the pride of the forest. 

Htmt. Oh den de gastiie is bnHd in a yanrest ? 

Ger, Oh, a lovely forest as you would see in a summer's day. 

Hant, Den de dimber Till be gut down very zoon. Hal ha! 
dimbers is money! 

Ger, Thrue for you, sir — timbers is money where wood is 
scarce, and you see all our timber here is made of bulrushes — but 
I thiidL we had better be jogging now, your honour. 

Hans But I gannot jog midout mine orse—- rat yill I do midout 
mineorse? 

Ger, Oh, don't be afiraid of losin* him, he can't run away out of 
where he is, and we'Hl find him when we*re coming back. 

Hans, But he vill be smoder. 

Ger. {To Darbt.) Arrah, then, sir, perhaps your honour 
would be good enough to ordher your tinents to dig this gentleman's 
horse out of the bog, and send him after us to Ballygarth castle. 

Dar. To be sure I will. {Whistlet, The menwho are concealed 
ruAoutfand crowd round Hans and Gerald.) 

Ham, (Starting.) Der tiefd ! Teredidall desegomefirom t 

Ger. Oh tinants are quite spontaneous in Ireland. 

Hans, Splut 1 did dey come from the airth. 

Ger, Sure didn't we all come from the earth. 

Pans. (^Aside,) I don't like dis zudden bopulation. We Till go 
on if you bleaze. 

Ger, Indeed, it's time to be jogging I think myself. ( 7b Dabby) 
Good bye, your honour, good-bye, gintlemen, and when you've 
dug up die horse send him after us, and his honour here will re- 
ward you handsomely, and he'll do the same by me I know, in re- 
gard of the cruel way my new clothes is spylte with that black- 
guard bog. (Atide.) I say take off your hat to the gintleman. 

Hant. Nein 1 nein ! 

Ger, His honour here, is very polite, sir, but his hat is so tight 
he can't get it on if he takes it off. Come on, sir, step light, for 
fearof another soft place. [^Eieunt Hans and Gerald, l. 

Dar, Down boys, and watch again, far the masther will have more 
work for us. (7%e men crouch^ and Darbt foUows Gerald and 
Hans with a cautious look out.) 

SCENE II.— The Priory of Tristemah, 

Enter Phblim and AoATHA,/rom door injlat. 

Phe. Now, Aggy, you understand? 

Aggy. To be sure I understand, do you think it's stupid I am ? 
to I am to go to the old castle ? 
Phe, Yes I 
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Aggy, And pretend to be taking care of it? 

Phe. Yes I 

Affgy. And make myself old and ugly ? 

Pbe. You couldn't do that, Aggy ? 

Aggy, Wait till awhile ago, and you*ll see. ( T^irom the Tiood of 
her cloak oovr head and assumet at old woman*t voice.) Well, your 
honour it's three score years and ten since Icame to the place, 'tis a 
long time your honour. I am an old woman now, though I was once 
— ^young. (TJirowsoff hood.) Will that do ? 

Phe. You make a capital old woman. 

Aggy* May be you'd rather have an old than a young one. 

Phe. I'd like to begin with one young, she'd grow old in time. 

Aggy. Well wait for her then, and very good work for you. 

Phe. Aggy, you're a rogue. 

Aggy. There's apairof us,Phelim. 

Phe. You saucy jade, you're up to every roguery ; when you 
speak under that hood one would fancy your nose and chin met. 

Aggy. But they don't you see, neither my nose nor my chin is in 
the way of my mouth. 

Phe. I'll try that, Aggy. {Kisses her.) 

Enter Friar, r. 

Aggy. (Slaps PBVLiM's/a«e.) You impudent fellow 1 

[^Exit Phblim, l. 

Friar. Fie 1 fie I 

Aggy. (Aside.) Bless me, he saw us ! 

JVtar. Daughter, for shame 1 

Aggy. He's my cousin, your reverence, who's going away, and 
I don't know when I may see him again. 

Friar. Daughter, thy salutation savoured more of affection than 
relationship, 

Aggy, We're both of affectionate natures, sir. (Convent bell 
sounds^ L.) 

Friar. 'Tis the convent bell — 'tis fitter you were at vespers, 
than at such leave taking. If I were you're father confessor, I 
would make you perform a penance. [ Exit door in Jiat, 

Aggy, You my father confessor indeed, I wouldn't have such an 
ugly fether confessor as that, if I was obliged to go to the next 
parish for another ; and his impudence too — convent bell indeed, 
just as if nobody kissed a girl before. Convent bell to be sure. I 
can tell you, my old gentieman, there's a story of one of your 
novices of IMstemah here, and I could let you know what became 
of his minding the convent bell, — ^if I dare. 

SONG.— Agatha. 

There once v^as a novice as I've heard tell, 

A novice of some renown ; 
Whose raven hair in ringlets fell. 

O'er his yet unshaven crown. 
But his TOWS as yet he had never said, . 
Except to a blue-eyed blooming maid* 
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And she had never confessed till now, 

To that novice who yet had not made a vow ; 

So pions she grew, that early and late 

ISie was teeing alone at the convent gate. 

And so often she went her sins to tell. 

That the villagers called her the Convent Belie, 

Ding dong, 

My soiogy 
My song*s of a Convent Belle. 

The novice continued the maid to hear. 

And swiftly the months flew round ; 
He had nearly passed his trial year, 

Before he was guilty found. 
But then suspicion b^^ to spread. 
So the cowl he cast from his curly head ; 
The maiden he wedded next morning tide, 
And his penitent pale was his blooming bride. 
The Prior he stormed at the bridegroom meek, 
Who answered him fast with a smile on his cheek, 
'' Good father indeed I have acted well, 
I was only ringing the Convent Belle, 
Ding dong, 
My song. 
My 8ong*s of a Convent Belle. [ExU Aoatha, r. 

SCENE HI. — Dusk, — A ruined Castellated House, greater part of 
the roof gone — the muUions of the windows broken^^art of the 
walls fallen, — A window iL,v,B.—-the stage open at the back with 
sUxircase — broken balltaters — a table and rtuhHght upon it. 

Enter Gerald and Hans up the trap at the back, 

Ger. There's an illigant place for you, 

Hans, {Horrified,) Vaut a blace ! 

Ger, I thought you*d be astonished ? 

Hans. Zo I am 1 

Ger, Isn't that an illigant castle ? and you see they have been ex- 
pecting you, for tiiey've got up an illumination. {Points to rushlight.) 

Hans, {Abstractedly,) Midout a vail, midout a roof, midout a 
yindher 1 Zappermintl 

Ger, It's a £ae airy house, and nothing to interrupt the view 
from it. 

Hans. Splut I noting inteet. Vy you, vool, you tell me dis vas 
buUd in a vaurest. 

(Ser» And so it toas built in a forest, but that's a long time ago, 
for this is a fine, ould, anshint place, as yon may see ; none o* your 
dirty, little, upstart places, but the rale, respectable antiquitty. 

Hans, But you tell me dere vas voots. 

Ger, And so there was — but woods wont last for ever. 

Hans. Splut ! I dought I vootgut down de dimbers. 

Ger, Ay, and that was very cute of you, but there was a janius in 
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the £unilj who thon^ of that before yon, and tfiat^s the way ia 
my own beantiM art of poethry that tiie janinaea who goesbefore 
na, ia taking dirty advantages of as, and aayin* the things we wor 
goin' to say, only they said them before ; in abort, takin' the bread 
out of onr mouths. 

Hans. Not in disgountry, 
Ger. Why not? 

Hans, Because I never see no pread in noboty's mout here : in 
dis gountry dey have notin* but botatoes 1 

Ger, And the finest tiling under heaven is the same praties, ez- 
oeptin' only the people that ates them ! 

Hans, I voul&'t lif in dis ouse not for notin' 
Ger. But remember there is land along wid the house. 
Hans, Ya ! verachtig 1 and de lands is goot— eh ? 
Ger, Oh, beautiful! there is nigh hand two hundred acres of 
bog— that was a part of it I brought you over to> day. 
Hans. Blitzen, I vis it vas burnt. 

Ger, That's the use of it~*it makes beanttfnl fire ; and there's 
some wild rocks up beyant, where the goats get very nice pickin* 
if they're not particular. 

Hans, Rocks and goats — bah ? 

Ger, Oh, that's what the lamb says— ba.; not the goat — ^it 
wouldn't feed lambs supposing you had them! 
Hans. Donderskind! de house is empty. 
Ger, Well, an empty house is better than a bad tenant, any day 
in the year ! 

Haru, De shimblejrs be all grooked. 

Ger. No wondher — you'll be crooked yourself ^en ;$ron're half 
as ould as they are. Hallo, there ! 

Hans. Dat is a vine voice for atin rost bif 
Ger, Hallo 1 are you comin' here to day at all ? 

Enter Agatha, t.e.l. 

Affffy* Aye, aye, I'm coming. 

Ger. Young woman ! 

Hans, (Astonished.) Young vooman's? 

Ger. Whist ! to be sure— always say young woman to an ould 
one and she'll be plazed with you, 

Hans, Young voomans how is all de vamily ? 

Aggy, There were two killed this morning. 

Hant, {Aside.) All de better vor me ! Yaut is begone of de 
loofjof de ouse. 

Aggy. We boiled it down for broth I 

Ger, jLod picked the rafthers after ; don't you see she's bother- 
ed, and it's t^ pig9 they Idlled she's spaking of. 

ffasts^ Bodder— vat is dat? 

CleTf (Points to his ears.) Deaf—- can't hear ! 

Aggy. You're right enough; yes, yes. (PoinUto her ears,) I 
remember, yot mean the last fellows we found trespassing on 
the grounds? We cut off their ears. Ha! ha! ha I that was a 
•WMJdce. (AQATMAtsike* table too.) 

finw. Tart • horrid old vooman's. 
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OfT, «Tet ma'am ; don't mind her, yer hmMrar, thej an TOry 
pofitB to ftrangen, tlioii|^ thej do sometimes have a Uttto tpoft 
among themsftWes. 

H<mt, Sport to gat off a man's ears ? 

Ger. Do you know then J knew a man that had his ears cat off 
and he said it was rather pleasant. 

Hans. Bleasant? 

Ger, Yes, indeed ; he was a bad character, yoa see, and when 
his ears wasxat off, he couldn't hear any thing bad of Mmselt 

Sana, (Atide.) Gui off his ears — I don't like dis gountry ! 

Ger, The old woman says she'll give us something to ate. 

Han, I Tould loike someting to ate, for I am starving. 

Ag^y.Whtit ironld you like to eat ? 

Hans, You can Try abeit o' big I 

Aggif, They were all planted last spring. 

Ger, You forget she's deat {Speakt iwd,) Have you a rasher 
ofbaeoB? 

-^gy» Bacon? Oh, no— no— no— ^we can't be extraTagant 
now since the last lord died. But I'll examine the larder, and see 
what I can do for you. Exit down the etage, 

Ger, I thought there was no pig any how. 

Sans.Yj don't dey kill de pigs ? 

Ger.Ki31 them indeed I A^hy, man, would you be oommittin' 
suicide I Kill indeed I no, no, thej keep the pigs— 

HcMS, Vor Taut dey keep dem ? 

Ger, For ornament to be sure ! 

Hans, But she Tas talkin' about killin' de pig dis morning. 

Ger, That was braggin' only ; she's an ould sarvant, and wishes 
to support the pride of thehouse. 

Hans. If she good zupport de ouse itself, it vould be petters. 

Ger, Indeed, tiie house might be betther : — I own that it's rather 
out of repair. 

Hans, Vaut a place to Tall into mine ands. 
^ Ger, You're just in time to catch it I think — this would be a 
nice room for studying astronomy, for you might see the lovely 
luminaries without goin' out into the could at all. 

K^-Cfi/er Agatha with a dish qf boiled potatoee and a hening from 

trap, 

-Aggif, Here's something for your supper and a seat. 

Ger, My blessins on you ! Could you lend us the loan of an- 
other stool? 

'^ggy- Yes — ^yes. Ill bring it to you. 

Ger. IHq^ ^j darlin', 1*11 step down and bring it myself. 

lExeunt Agatha and Gkbajld, k 

Hans, (Draws up the iaUe, tifts the dish vpcm tY, and seate him' 
s^.) Splat 1 noting but Teesh— sait-errin I YfH,^ u dis is 
—I Till begin to eat, Tor I'm starrin'. 

He it going to out dw herring, when Osaalb ccmee in andsUfpehieu 
Ger, Hortherl Morther! What are you going to do, 
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Ham, To ate mine zvpper ! 

Ger, Goin' to cut that fish, why it is roiimin' the fimiily eidli^ 
you'd be. 

Hans, Ruin de yamily to ate Ton 'errin ? 

Ger, That herring has supported this fsunily for the last six 
months. 

Hans. Pooh ! I'm not such a vool as dat. 

Ger, It's thruth I'm teUin' you. The herrins was throubled with 
a scarceness last sayson, and so we must be sayin' of the few we have 
of them, and only use them to gire the pratiea a flavour. 

Han, A flavour ! — ^vatis dat ? 

Ger, I'll shew you-^here, (Peeli a potatoe, and Haks foCknM 

his example,) take the eye out of the potatoe, and then it can't see 

what you're doing. {Points apotatoe at the herring and then eate^) 

That's as fine a herring as ever I ate. Oh, that's nourishing, 

' th&t'« what we call potatoes and point here \ 

Hans. Yjj vaut goot is in pointin' at de veesh? 

Ger. Why, you imagine you're eating it all the time, and the her- 
rin' never grows less for pointin at it. 

Hans, Ohy dat is vera goot for a boet I But I have naut ima- 
ginations I 

Ger. Well if you're a glutton, you may rub the pratie to it ; 
but I warn yon not to put your knife in that herrin' or it may be 
there will be a knife in yon beforie long. 

Hant^ {Rubs his potatoe to herring a*id eats,) Bah ! I daste 
notin ! 

Ger, That shows you haven't a delicate taste, but when your 
' palate becomes refined you'll enjoy it, and you'll never have the 
nightmare after it, for it's a nice light supper. (Hands a bottle,) 

Hans, (drinks) Dat is goot. 

Ger, To be sure it is ; for this is the house above all others, you 
ought to get good dhrink in ; for it was through the dhriiJc the 
family went to decay. You see the anchient owner of this place 
was a knight arriant. 

Ham, Knight Arriant— vaut is dat ? 

Ger, Why, then ; don't you know what a knight arriant is ? 

Ham, Nien! 

Ger. That's no! — ^I know that much Duteh. I'd grow quite 
accomplished in your company. Well, I must tell yoiithat 
a knight arraint is a man that goes about the world for sport, with 
a sword by his side, takin whatever he likes for himself ; and that's 
, a knight arraint — ^like yourself, indeed, sir. Well, he improved 
his property, by takin every body elses that he could, and left a 
great heap o' land to his son ; and a fine property it was ; but, 
somehow or other they never could live fiut enough, and worgettin 
in debt ever more — and so the property got worse and worse, till 
the last owner found that he was heir only to a thousand a year. 

Mam. A tousand a year— eh 1 dat is goot. 

Oer, Yes, but yon see it was a thousand a year, that wu 

$pMt, 

Ham, Oh, it vas spent ! 
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Germ Yet, and that aaade the man that owned it talce to dhrink. 
rd tbonble yon for Hiat bottle {drinkt), and so the more he 
dhrank the better he liked it, which ia only natural ; and it made 
him forget his lossea — ^for how could he remember any thing bad, 
when he forgot himself. And so, to 8iq>ply the dhrink, he began 
to cat down the timber. 

Bans, I vish he did nant. 

Gtr. Indeed, it was a shame, seem yon wanted to do it yourself. 
But as I was teDin' yon, he grew fonder and fonder of the dhrop— 
and indeed if s a complaint common in Ireland yet ; I'll take 
anodier gpourlogue if you please {drinkt)-^iSi he dhrank to that 
degree that he was for ever dhry ; and the dhryer he got the filter 
went the timber, and at last aU the woods was sowld for dhrink^ 
so that in foct the timber was lost with a sort of dry rot. 

{Noite of many voices tpeaktnfff and a pistol shot is heard.) 

Hans. Vaut is dat ? {Jttmps iip--Gerald remains composed,) 

Ger. Oh, it's only a parcel of the young people of the family 
enjoyin' themselves. 

Ham, But I 'ear a shot. 

Ger, To be sure — ^how could they kiU one another without 
shooting — ^wait — III just step down and see what they're about. 
(Gkb. deseende stain.) 

Bans.) I like not moche dis. {Great noise below.) Dis beople 
seem not good beoples — did not like de beoples I met dis day in 
de pog. Sploot, dat pog 1 mine orse I naut get yet. Vish I vans 
upon him and von good roat unter him, Toiddn't I put the xpurs 
in him {noise) I (Unk I vill zee vaut t^ey are about, {ffoes to the 
stairs.) Dey are not dere. {Goes to the window) Dey are round de 
gomer, but dere zeem a great crowt. I like not dis moche. 

Re-enter Gebald vp the staircase. 

Ger. What are you lookin' out there for ? 

Hans. I was oidy admirin' de brospect — bud I say, as dere is 
not much 'gomoda^on 'ere, I dink ve moight as vdl go pack 
«gatn. 

Ger, Whist! stay quiet a bit— don't be in a hurry, or you'll rise 
sospicions. lliere's my Lord Killstranger, and about twenty 
oth^ bhclqguards, below, was axin' impudent questions about 
yoQ — and who you wor — and what you came about, and so I 
gave tfaem an evasive answer. 

Hans, Vaut call you 'vasive answer ? 

Ger I told them Jto go to the divil and wait till I came for 
them I 

Hans (very uneasy) I dink ve had petter go pack again I 

Ger, Oh don't be in a hurry, for these is quare people. You 
wor wondherin' about the roof being so bad — but I'll explain it 
to you. You see the people about the Castle stole the slates for 
to thatch their places ; for you must know they are in the habit 
of burning one another's houses in these parts, and slates does'nt 
take fire so aisy as straw. 
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Hami. Dey bum de outes, den ! 

Ger, Oh, only when they h&Te notfafaig; else to dirart tnem ;— 
bu they nerer bum the people in them I 
HoMB, Ah I nanght de people ? 

Ger, Oh no — they wonld'nt be so cmelu that; besides it is 
betther sport to shoot them flying. {Noiae below.) 
Hans. Ve had better go pack again. 

Ger, I'm afear'd they would suspect you of something bad, if 
you would be goin' — I would'nt answer for your throat ! 
Han». I am deir lantlor ; dey Yould not gut mine droat. 
Ger. Wouldn't they ? — 'Faith they would, — sooner than pay yon 
your rent, I can tell you. — ^The last landlord of this place was no 
favorite, and he shut himself up, accordingly, and wouldn't open 
his door to man, woman, or child, but they were so determined to 
have him, that they climbed up the Castle waUs, tore the roof off 
the house to get at him, threw him out of the window, and* he fell 
upon some pitch-forks which they had outside, ready for him. 
Hans, {writhing in imagined agony,) Oh murder I murder 1 
Ger. You may say murdher sure enough I — But the blacguards 
was thried for it. 
Ham» Oh, dey vos troid 1 
Ger. Oh yes. 
Hans. And hangt ! 

Ger. Why, they would have been — only that the jury was prac- 
tical men themselves, and so they brought in a verdict of '* acci- 
dental death." 
Hant. Vill you nout gome along out of dis ? 
Ger, Why, I think you had better be off for fear of accidents ; 
but I must stay here to watch these blackguards. 
Ham. But vaut zhall I do midout a kite ? 
Ger, I have put the owld woman up to it, and she is waitin un- 
dher the window for you, and will lade you over the bog to the 
house of a dacent man, a friend o' mine, and he'll give you shel- 
ther, and I'll see you in the momin'. 

Hant. Goot vellow ! goot vellow! — ^Bote haw zhall I get out ? 
Ger. Out of the window to be sure, for them vagabones is dowQ 
stairs. 
Hant. (looking down from trnndowj) I zhall break my neg ! 
Ger, Well, it*s betther brake your neck than have your throat 
cut — ^here— I'll make an iligant laddher for you — {takes the blanket 
from the dteqfqf straw that serves for a bed, and teart it)— here, tie 
this to your belt — and here's a rope — (untiet hit own rope girdle 
andjoiiu it to Nunlrtfi)— there's a nate bit o' carpentfaers work for 
7011F-410W get out o' the window, and I'll slip you down as aisy as 
■aoystherl 
mm». Ton are sure dere is no bitch-vorks 1 
Oer, If diere is you'll feel them tickle you, and then whistle to 
m& nd rn pan yon np — (Hans gett out^toindcWf and it supposed 
, to JUL GuALD jwfff m ha(f the broken line — Hans roarty-^'Bxm 
fcJfumrWh lilracareofthedog! — {Barking of dogs, tqueOingof 
i< lit rmarmg if Hans ami Aoot outsute, yMe Dabbt 
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ana PeatanU run up the staircase, unffi Ughted torches, whieh ihey 

Jie^auiqf the whuioWf while they shotUttfterllAiifa, Ha! ha I ha I 

--^Darbt and Peasanta kmgh) — ^Well done, boys 1 — He's well 

frightened.— Now, Darby, give him a quarter of an hoar's hiw, an^ 

th^ keep np the hnnt after him; A^^ will lead him round. the 

bog to Balljgarth house, where I will be ready to receive him, and 

by the time he arrives tiiere, if he's not .tired of being an Irish 

lanAord I'll never brag of bdng an Irish guide. [Exit l. u. b. 

Iktrby. More luck to you, masth^ Grerald ; I wondher what 

hand he'U make of the furriner dragoon when he gets him over 

into Ballygarth ; but no fear of th« masther, long Hfe to him ; he*8 

as brave as a lion, and as 'cute as a fox, and has the courage and 

wit of the owld country to hold his own yet ; — so never despair^ 

boysy PheUm, your sowl, give us the tune to it. 

SONG.F— Phblim. 

Oh never despair, for our hopes oftentime 
Spring swiftly as flowers in a tropical dime 
Where Ihe spot that was barren, and scentless at night. 
Is blooming and fragrant at morning's first light. 
Tlie mariner marks, when the tempest sings loud. 
That the rainbow is brighter the darker the cloud t 

Then up 1 up ! never despair. 

The leaves which Ihe Sybil presented of old. 
Though lessened in number were not worth less gold, 
And tiio' Fate steal our joys, do not think they're the best. 
The few she has spared may be worth all the rest. 
Good fortune oft comes in adversity's form. 
And the rainbow is brightest when darkest the storm. 

, Then up ! up ! never despair. 

And when all creation was sunk in the flood, 
Sublime o'er the deluge the Patriarch stood, 
Though destruction around him, in thunder was hurl'd. 
Undaunted he look'd on the wreck of the world ; 
For high o'er the ruin hung Hope's blessed form. 
The rainbow baam'd bright through the gloom of the storm. 

Then up I up I never despair. 

Scene doses, 
' SCENE IV.— 7%« Heaih, Ntghi.-^Thunder, wind and rain. 

Enter Agatha and Hans, r. 

Hans, Donder's kind I — vaught a night! Die old vrow docs 
BOt, I veer, know dc fay ; — I must gtay all-night in dis pog 1 
—•I thaU die I verachtig ! I vish T never gome to dis country 1 
(Aoatba sits down on a stone and begins to cough,) Splut ! is she 
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goSag to Btaj liere ? 1 zay, old Yomans', oby I Yorgot I— jomig 
Yoomans ! 

Agatha, Yes, yes, I know — it is— I know the place well : ft is 
dead man s hole t {Shouts outside.) 

Hans, Goot yoomans 1 meg heste I 

Jggy. No, yoa*re wrong. — The .body was fonnd the next morning. 

Hans. Zappermint !-— his botty vaa Tonnd — vill you get up, my 
bmtty young voomansh? 

^gffy* 1 will show twe' g^bet of tiiree more that was hanged, 
when we come to Gallos- green. 

Ham. Vaut a horrid gountiy ! — ^vant names I — dead man's- 
hole ! — Gibbets for dree, and Gallow's-green! — ^Mine dear yoo- 
mans, yere is de ouse ye go to— de onse ? 

Aggy, Oh I tiie house 1 — ah, it's not mibre than half-a-mile ;— 
thore — ^look 1 

Hans, (starting.) Vaut is it t 

Aggy. Oh don't be afraid $ yon thought that wa^ the light which 
Ihey say the murdered ganger goes about with, looking for his 
head that was cut off. 

Hans, (aside,) De orrid old yrow ! she yill not get on ! 

Aii;gy, No : that light you see is in the house we are going to. 

Hans. Dat loight is in de house t (Shouts outside,) 

Aggy, Yes. 

Hans. Den I will ron for it. \Etil runnmg l. 

Aggy. Stay I — don't leaye me to be murdered I (CArouw ctff her 
hoodf and charges her voice) Ha ! ha ! ha ! he's in a precious fright ! 
he can't miss tiie light, and now I must get in before him through 
the back ayenue. 

Enter Darby and peatamii. 

Darby, Hollo I are you here, Aggy ? 

Aggy* Ha ! ha ! don't you see I am. 

Darby. And where is the forriner of a yillain we are huntin' ? 

Aggy. Oh, the poor deyil — ^ha I ha I ha 1 I've been telling him 
such stories 1 

Darby, But where is he ? 

Aggy, He ran away, and would'nt wait for me when he heard 
yon close after him. 

Darby, Then we must pursue him to the house. 

Aggy. Stop I not too fast : he can't miss the house now, for the 
light is ready burning in the window to lead him : you'll only 
frighten him off the road if you run him too hard ; but keep up the 
phillilew after him for the fun of the thing. 

[Exeunt omnes, shouting ** Follow 1 fidlow!" 

SCENE V. — The interior qf BaUygarih^ same as first sceme^firs 

aet. 

Enter Maodalvnb and Dillon^ l. 
MMkm„ Ifou are rather surprised to see me here I 
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Mag, Dear DQIoiiy how k&id to b« the besrer ci tiiMe goo^ 
tidings yourself. 

Ditton. I tell yea this English colonel interests himself deeply 
in Gerald's welfare ; so let my Mend be of good cheer, and not 
take any desperate step ; ^r thoogh the forfeiture of the -estate 
he certain— 

Mag, No matter 1 Hard though it be to lose wealthwhat is 
that in comparison with life. My Gerald is safe yon think f 

Dillon, I hope so ; and I would not lose the pleasure of being the 
bearer of the intelligence myself. You told him this goodnews 
when you ran away from me just now ? 

. Mag» Yesy how could I keep it from him ? He will be here in a 
moment, he has been changing his dress. 

Enter Gerald in his former dress, l. 

Cfer. Welcome Dillon ; good and kind friend that you are : — so 
life is safe? 

• DOion, I can scarcely doubt it, from the interest Colond Ches- 
ham takes in your fayour. 

Mag, And that is all I care for. 

JH&n, But the property, my dear Mend, I am sorry to say, 
must change hands. 

OSiT. KoA I am happy to say I hope it will. 

DSBon, What mean you ? 

Oer, Why at present, whose property, by legal right, is it ? 

DiUon, Why, truly, though you ate here in possession, the pro- 
perty is the right of Major Mansfedt. 

Ger, And thereupon I say I hope it will soon change hands ; and 
I have been employed all day in getting him into a proper state 
of mind to that end : I have given him, in the first place, a spe- 
cimen of an Irish guide, that he will never desire to follow ; a short 
eat— 4;hat he will remember long. I have shown him, that it is 
easier to have a keep to a castle than a deistle to keep ; that though 
it is very well to have tensCnts at will, 'tis the devil to have tenants 
against their will ; that bogs are not suited to cavalry movements ; 
that murders are more plenty than blackberries ; that manslaughter 
and arson are the common amusements of the people ; in short, 
that Ireland is the finest country under the sun to Iwe wJt of I and 
after that, I think he will be inclined to sell his property a bargain. 
Ditton, Well, I hope you can bring him to a sale. 

Oer, Bring him I — why I am driving him to market this mi- 
nute. My boys are hunting him here, even now; — I expect him 
every moment. 

Enter Agatha, l. 

^iSy* Oh, I am half-dead, scampering over that bog. He's 
coming, sir. 

Ger, You frightened him well, I hope ? 

Aggy, I hav*nt spoken a word under manslaughter for the l&st 
half-hour. 

Ger, Well-done, Aggy ! (loud knocking and tiumUj l») ho < you are 
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come, my boy t— now to fHgfaten liim a little more* (inodbnc. 
Gbkalo taket a gun, tiirowa up the window^ and Jires.) i'aKe 
that, you Uaokguards 1 

Hans, {outside,) Murder I murder I 

Otr, Is it coming again, you are, yon villains, to break opeft 
my home ?— -Dennis hUlo ! bring me more blnnderbosses I 

Ham, (outside,) No I no 1 don't 2hoot me I I'm not a ropper. 

Ger, Hollo 1 is that my Dutch friend ? 

Hans. Ya ! ya I open de toor, for de loaf of 'eaven I (j^iouts out', 
side,) 

Ger. Oh, Ihey are hunting yon, I see. 

Hans. Ya ! ya 1 open de toor ? 

Ger. Open tiie door? 'tis more than our liyes are worth ; bu 
here, Dennis, bring the rope that we come up stairs at night witht 

Bnter Sbbvant with rope, which Gerald lowers from the window,* 

Make yourself fast to that, and we'll drag yon in. {shouts outside,) 

Hans, Make base 1 make base I 

Ger. Come along, then. (Dillon, Gerald and Servant drag 
up Hans through window; he is in a woeful plight ; at that momsni 
a gvn fired at him, and shouttX 1 hope I did'nt hurt you when I 
iired? 

Hans. Nien 1 I'm so glad you did miss me. 

Ger, 111 be glad to miss you every day in the year. (Havs 
sinks i^ a duxir,) You seem a little tired ; here, take a cup of 
wine. ' (ti ans dnnkt,) But how did all this happen ? 

Hans, Vy I come down here for mine esdate. 

Ger. I congratulate you ; what's the name of it ? 

Hans. Ballagarde., 

Ger. We shall be iiieigbbours, then ? 

Hans, Nien 1 nien 1 I Yould not stop in dis gountry not for 
notini 

Ger, Pooh 1 pooh I don't be prejudiced in a hurry ; that estate 
is 8 very nice bit o' bog to live upon. 

Hans, If dey Tould let you lif. 

Ger, Why, there's sometiiing in that, certainly ; and I must 
own that estate of yours has been rather unlucky to the people 
who haTC held it ; the last owner — but I won't make you uneasy. 

Hans. Oh, I know — I know— de bitchyorks — 

Qer. Oh, you heard of it then ? 

Hans, Ya I 

Ger, Wdl, perhaps youll have more luck with the property, 
and I'm sure I wish you life to enjoy it ; and don't despise k 
because it's a bog ; for you may reclaim very good land out of 
bog, if you'll only sink a little property in it — 

Hani. But I sS sunk mine broperty in it. 

Oer- Well, you have lost no time. 

Hans. But I have lost mine orse I 

Get Well, that's improving neither to the horse nor the hog % 
how deep was he when you left him | 

Hans, Up toden^. 
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Ger. Ftith, then, that horse is digging torf by this time, abovt 
twenty feet deepl 

Hans, And vat am I to do ? I gannot get pack midout an orsfr— 
Donder'skind I bnt I Tonld gif mine esdate for noting more dan 
an one, dis minute I 

Gar, A dragoon without a horse, is like a parson without a 
churdi ; so, take a horse out of my stable, and send him back 
when you get to Dublin. 

Hcuw. Dank you I dank you, my vriend I but look, gif me de 
Toight orse you ride yesterday, and dere-^(produce8 folded parch" 
meru) dere is de depenture of mine esdate. 

ZHUon, Do, Gerald, do— 1*11 draw up an assignm^t. {Takes the 
debenture f goet over to the table, and torites,) 

Ger. No— no, my white horse indeed ? you've a good taste in 
horse-flesh, I see I I would'nt give my white horse for three such 
estates! 
Han8. But ifs a noice pit o' pog ! 
Ger. Pooh ! 

Hans. And a good ouse ! 
Ger, A ruin ! • 

ffans. Only a little out of rebair ; .and if you sink a little bro- 
perty in de pog — 

Ger. I will never sink my horse in it, dr, as you did yours : that 
white horse of mine, sir, can go 1 
Hans, Yell, let hhn go for de esdate ! 
Ger, The finest charger in Ireland. 
Mdnt, Yell, charge Mm on de esdate. 

Ger. Come, you've said a smart thing fbr once in your life, and 
for the sake oi the joke I have a mind to let you have him. • 
Dillon, Here is the assignment. 

Ham. Qootf goot — D^ I will put my zynment to it. 
Ger. I don*t like parting with that horse, I can tell you, {to 
Hans. ) 

Hans. Ah, you have got von vine broperty for him. (Hans 
poes to table and torites — Magdalene watchet him with interest — 
hands pen to Gerald.) « 

Ger. I don't like parting with that horse. 
Hans. Gome ! gome 1 {putt pen in kit Jiand) you sign, you zign-— 
you bromise me de orse. 

Ger. Well, I must not break my promise; {signs) there, you 
have got the finest horse in Ireland ! 

Hant, (exuUinff) Ha ! donder and blitzen, dat is goot ! ha ! 
halhat 

Ger. (locks up the astignment and debenture in box.) Ha ! ha I 
ha I This is a ^nny affair altogether I well ! business being over, 
we'll drink a cup of tdne, and wish each other good luck with our 
bargains. 

Hans, Ya I mid all my heart. {TheyfU and drink.) I vill be 
glad to get outof this place, ha I hal ha 1 

Ger, Ha I ha I — Yes, and I'm glad to stay in it; so we are both 
pleased, {knocking.) What, more visitors ! {jgoes to the window^ 
Who's there ? 
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ChMh, (outside) Ckdond Cheiham 1 

Cfer, Welcome, Colonel;— open the door, there, to the ColoneL 
Ham. Yon dell me yoa was avraid to oben de ton. 
Ger, Oh the ooontryii much more peaceable within the laife 
five minatea. 

Enter CoiovML CHBSHAif, l. 

Welcome, Colonel! 

Agatha (md Fhxlim, enter, 

Cheth, I rejoice to see yon, sir, and am glad to be the bearer of 
good tidings ; {lumde a paper) here is a firee pardon for you.^- 
(Gbeald hands paper to Magdalene, and embraces A«r)-— What ! 
you here Migor Mansfeldt ? 

Hans, Ya I dat is me — Oh, I was near gilt zince I see you, by 
dem rascal reppels ; but I yiU go ayay, now, mid you, dat I lutYe 
got Ton one. (aside) I hare done him out of his Yoight orse ; 
— ^ha I — ^ha 1— such a peauty 1 

Cfer. Thanks, Colonel, for your kind interference in my foToor. 
This precious bit of paper secures me life: and M^or Mansfeldt, 
I ani happy to say, has behaved very liberaUy, and sold me the 
property for a trifle. 

Ches, Give me your hand, Mansfeldt; I shall ever respect you 
for this. (Shakes hands wUh Mansfeldt, then tvamt to Pepper.') 
Strange chance, sir, that the men you saved yesterday should have 
power to benefit you to-day* I have interceded for your life ; the 
Major has restored your property, and now master Pepper — 

Hans, Bepper ! vaut, are you Bepper ? 

Ger, I'm only one of the Peppers ; for you know {in the man- 
ner of Raffebtt) there is white pepper, red pepper, whole 
pepper, ground pepper, pepper-corn, and liitle-ginger. 

Hans, Donder'skind t den dis is Ballagarde I zubbose ? 

Ger. It is Ballygarth^ sir, where I am happy to welcome you 
onoe more as the master. 

HariM, Colonel, I am shated ; my depenture is roppet out of me, 
and is in dat pox, dat small pox. 

Ger, It is in the small pox, as you say, and you know it is very 
hard to recover out of the small pox. Colonel, in seeking by 
stratagem to recover what selfishness and injustice would have 
robbed my children of, I trust you do not blame me ? 

Chesh, Far from it, sir ; where is that paper 7 

Dillon, (hands it from bog.) Here, Colonel. 

Mant, Give it to me. 

Chesh, No, sir, give it to me. As the representative of their 
honors, the commissioners of the court of forfeiture in this district, 
my signature is necessary ; — ^the major and myself owe you some- 
thing for the preservation of our lives. I am glad to see the 
major his not forgotten his share of the obligation; for myself, I 
feel great pride in doing an act of justice to a generous man; I 
therefore ratify the contract with my signature ; (signs) there, dr. 
s^mng paper to Gs&ald.) 

Hans, Dey make a vool of me, Colonel I 
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Aggy. (at Oe old loonum.) The body was found the next morn- 
ing. 

ifoitt. Oh, you are the d«-d old yrow 1 Dey show me Yon empty 
ouse! 

Ger, By which I hare Terified the proverb, that an empty house 
is better than a bad tenant ; but I hope, dear Magdalene, our 
friends will not turn the proverb against us ; for I trust we shall 
always have a full house at BaUygarth, and that the White Horse 
will be allowed to run for many a day I 
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large for him, flaming waistcoat, and striped I 
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DRUMMER. Uniform, {national guard). 

FOUR SOLDIERS. {National guard.) Some 
in uniform, others not, plain clothes, cross-belts, 
blouse. 
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SCEN E I. — A street — o. p. The shop of Parg aroute, with dried 
herbs hanging up — The next door to it is the house of Tisserand, 
with practicable door and window — On the p. s., a house, with a 
practicable door, ( Very early in the morning.) 

Andr^ 15 discovered taking down shutter, and arranges the herbs, 

9 E. R. 

And, Hardly daylight, and poor I obliged to open the shop. 
There's nobodj up but the sparrows and the apothecaries' boys 
— they chirp — I don't — every cock bird has got his hen — I 
haven't — it is bitter work — there are the camomiles — want of sleep ! 
there are the poppy heads^Vm very sad^there's the rue ! — I 
haven't a farthing of money — there*8 the mintl There's old 
Pargaroute, my master, is always suspecting that I shall either 
rob or poison him — I'm over head and ears in love. — Oh ! 
Sophy — Sophy, my next door neighbour, you dear good creature, 
do look down with an eye of pity from your window oo poor 
Andr^ — but her father, stupid Mons. Tisserand, because he has 
made his fortune, and retired from business, turns up his nose at 
me, and obliges his daughter to go without her dinner if she 
speaks to me — obliges ! — Mons. Tisserand is a sergeant of the 
National Guard, too ; that causes him to hold up his head — and 
lie holds it very high — he was on guard last night and this morn- 
ing — as T know he is nut at home, I'll fry and have a chat with 
Sophy — and to wake her, I'll throw a handful of hemp-seed up 
at the window, (turns into shop.) 

[Edmond, envebped in a blue military cloak, with his 
face concealed, crosses the back of the (r. to l.) stage, 
hastily, knocks at the house, l., opposite to the apothe^ 
cary's, and goes in ; door closed. 

And. (reappears.) That gentleman, whoever he is, either gets 
up early, or goes to bed very late — Sophy— Sophy \ (is about to 
throw at the window,) 

Tit. (heard without.) This way, 1 say — ** Carry arms." 

And. Old Mons. Tisserand, and a picket of the National Guards 
in pursuit of somebody — I'll get out of sight — for he is always 
nettlesome with me for speaking to bis daughter, (drum beats, 
n. V, E.) They are here ! (runs into the shop, r. 2 e.) 

Enter Tisserand (at top, "R, n,), Tartemi»ort, Drummer, and 
4 National Guards, some in nightcaps, no uniformity in size or 
costume. 
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Tit. Who goes there ? 

And, (from shop^door.) It is /, patrole j don't you be afraid. 
(retires,^ 

Tis. '* Halt" — I tell you he came this way : 

Tar. But, are you certaia that we have not missed him. Mon- 
sieur Tisserand ? 

Tis. T^e only certainty is, that we have not caught him — I 
wish, instead of saying Monsieur Tisserand, to me, when we are 
under arms, that you would call me ** Sergeant !" — I do not call 
you Monsieur Tartempont when I have the pleasure to command 
you ; I call you « Soldier V — If I come to your shop to make 
me a veal pie for my dinner, I should address you as Moosr. 
Tartempont " Sergeant," if you please 

Tar. (l.) Well ! Sergeant ! 

Tis. (r.) That's right, soldier! 

Tar. While you are arguing, I think we have lost our man ! 

Tis. (pointing to o. p.) He went that way — that way ends in a 
blind alley. 

Tar, Pity the blind ! He has escaped us, sergeant. 

Tis, Soldier, you are quite right when you happen not to be 
wrong — but what does it prove ? 

Tar. It proves it proves, sergeant, that for the last half- 
hour, you have brought us through the dirty streets, to your own 
door ! — where you are going home to bed. 

Tis, Soldier, such language does not accord with military dis- 
cipline — had the person we pursued a blue cloak, or had he not 
a blue cloak ? 

Tar. Well ! he had a blue cloak on ! 

Tis. Then a man who runs about the streets at this hour with 
a blue cloak, is a man to be suspected — but I had a full view of 
his face. 

Tar, (yavming.) Don't you think we had better return to the 
guard-house. 

Soldiers, (yavming and stretching,^ Ah ! — ay^ay^go back to 
the guard -house, sergeant ! 

Tis, Here's a want of discipline ! Are you aware that your 
sergeant is present — you are under arms ! — have you no distinct 
idea of the difference between a non-commissioned officer and a 
private 1 (takes out his snuff-box, all the soldiers surround him, and 
take a pinch of snuff out of his box,^ ** Attention" — attention — 
very odd, when I say ** attention, you all ** stand at ease." 
(takes snuff,) 

Sophia appears at the window, Q e. o. p. 

Sop, Ah; papa, is that you 1 are you come home already ? 
Tis No, Sophia ! We are in pursuit of a devilish suspicious 
person. 

Sop, What has he done 1 

Tis, What has he done ! 

Tar, He has run off with a young lady, Miss. 

Tis, Silence, soldier ! 
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Sop, Poor dear gentleman ! — if be ran off with a young lady, it 
was because he liked ber. 

[She arranges mndow-bUnd, and then disappears. 

Tis, Hear the ionucence of my daughter ! A man runs off with 
a watch, or a loaf of sugar, because be likes them — Qaught — the 
guardi laugh,) " Attention,'' soldiers. Oh ! my Sophy is a 
funny little girl ! ha, ha, ha! — I split my sides laughing at ber 
sometimes — ha! ba! ha! 

SoldUrS'-UvLi ba! ha! 

Tis, ** Attention !" fie, fie, where's your military discipline I 
— no laughing while under arras : — We will return to the guard- 
house. — '* Support arms." — {They do it incorrectly , he endeavours 
to arrange his men,) Well, never mind, what does it matter? — 
" R\ghthce"-^they face each other,)—** Right face." 

[Soldiers turn to the left, and march offR,v, e. — Tisse- 

RAND following them, 
1 said Right — they have gone Left — I suppose they are right. 

[The door at which Edmond entered is opened cautiously j p. s. 
Enter Edmond — looks round to see that the street is clear, — Ade- 
line comes from the door, l. 2 e. 

Edm. My sweet Adeline — do not tremble so, the guard has 
left the street 

Ade, Ah ! Edmond, this elopement ! — had I not better return 
home, — I may still appease my father. 

'Edm,(^R,) Be assured all will go well, 1 have six mouths' leave 
of absence from my regiment, stationed at Algiers — 'gad, how we 
peppered the pirates ! 

Ade, (l.) Speak not of pirates, now. 

Edm, My love — the excitement of one siege over, 1 felt that I 
must lay siege to another. 

Jde, Another! 

Edm, Yes — my lovely Adeline — to you ! — and you surrender 
at discretion— (kissing her hands) — don't lay down your arms — but 
you marched out with the honours of war — though your cheek 
was pale, your colours werejiying f 

Ade, But how could you obtain this early leave of absence > 

Edm, Oh! through the powerful interest of Monsieur Queblon, 
my patron. 

Ade. Patron ? Is not Monsieur Qu^blon your father ? 

Edm, No, — that's another discovery I have made during my 
trip to Africa. I always thought he was : but I have not since 
my return had an opportunity to explain to yoa that I am only 
the adopted son of Monsieur Qu^blon, and thai dear Madame 
Qu^blon, at this moment, still believes that I am li«r own boy. 

Ade, Not their s6n 1 

Edm, Come, my pretty, you and I love each other too well, 
for you to find fault with the obscurity of my birth — to tell 
the truth, my mother was the nurse of Madame Qu6blon — 
Madame Qu^blon was very ill —and the little heir of Qu^blon 
died. My own mamma was blessed with two little blossoms — 
poor Madame Qu^blon was kept in ignorance of the death of her 

A 2 
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child, and as my respectable mother had one too many, I was svb- 
stituted. Old Qu^blon has never dared to tell his wife the secret* 
Ade, But I cannot understand jour sudden retnm from Al- 
giers ? 

Edm. There is Monsieur Qu6blon's letter — (produces i*)— see — 
be writes to me that he has selected a young lady he wishes I 
should marry. 

Ade, A — youug lady — marry you, Edmond 1 
Edm. Be cool — as 1 was in Africa — Qu6blon obtains my leave 
of absence— the moment I arriye, I go to your father, Adeline, 
tell him the state of my affections for you — he rejects me scorn- 
fully — the rest you are acquainted with — you are here — as yet, 
unmarried, and we are pursued by the police. 

Sop, (at tdndoWf overhearing.^ Pursued by the police ? (look* 
out,) Surely that face — ^it is Andr6 — talking to a female. 

Edm. The difficulty, my love, is to procure a carriage at this 
hour, to escape. . . . 

Sop, (apart.) My love ! Where did lie borrow that blue cloak? 
wbo is the lady ? oh naughty Andr^. . . 

Ade. Yes ; I will follow you and keep my promise — surrounded 

as you are by mystery ah ! my husband : (he supports her, 

ivith his face up towards Sophia's window ^ and his hat in his handt) 
Sop, Jt is he, and dressed like a gentleman ! 
Edm, Come — the street seems quiet — the patrole has passed— 
let us try to escape this way— Ksome dearest— do not despond, 
(Drum, He leads Adeline off, l. h. at top,) 

Sop. But the patrole are again coming down the street. 
(Drum. — The guard crosses at the back, r. going to l. h.) 
Andr6 — oh 1 Andr6 — after all the promises you have made me. 

(A loud smash in Pargaroute's shop.) 
What can that be t 

And. (without.) Oh! oh! dear — oh! mercy — what have I 
done? what have 1 done? I must run away— elope — I am 
ruined ! 

Sop, He owns his guilt — the false wretch ! 

Enter AnDRE, B.., from shop. 

And. Oh ! oh ! how unlucky — what shall I do ? (crosses l.) 

Sop. (feeing him.) Gracious, how I have been mistaken, it was 
not he ! (calls.) There he is in his own dear apron and sleeves, 
Andr6 — Andr6 ? 

And. Ah ! Miss Sophia — I have had such an accident. 

Sop. What is the ioaatter ? 

And. Oh ! I was boiling up Monsieur Pargaroute's coffee, and 
I have broken a large jar of mustard over tbat,.aDd every thing 
else what will he do ? what will he say? he is the most pas- 
sionate apothecary in all Paris ! Pray, Miss, come down ! 

Sop. My father not returned, I'll venture, Andr6. (disappears.) 

And. To spill the salt they say is unlucky — if so, what must be 
upsetting the mustard ? She is coming down — only think, the 
daughter of a rich sergeant of tbe national guard, coming down 
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to a poor apothecary's apprentice — ^I'll go and spruce up a little. 

Enter Sophia, from door, r. 3 a. 
Song",* 
" Provence hath its roses." 

Sop, Oh ! my dear Andr^. . . . 

And. (l.) She calls me her dear Andr^ ! 

Sop, (r.) You see I am up early this morning. 

And, Very early, (aside,) V\\ pay her a pretty compliment- 
Miss, " the early crow gets the best breakfast." 

Sop, If you compare me to a crow, sir, you shall hear me croak. 
— Dp you know, sir, that I am going to be married, directly ? 

And. Married, Miss Sophia ? 

Sop, Yqb : — and to a young gentleman I have never seen. 

And, (toinking.) How you must love him ! 

Sop, Listen — I am to be sacrificed to settle a lawsuit. 

And. What are the damages 1 

Sop, I leave this house to-day, to pass some time in the family 
of my intended. 

And. Then I am undone— -oh. Miss Sophy — how I have loved 
you — how my heart has beat for you, all the while I have been 
pounding with the great pestle and mortar 1 but what can your 
father be thinking about, to give you to a gentleman you have 
never seen, and you have looked at roe kindly every day for the 
last twelve mouths. 

Sop, He says that you were born in obscurity ! 

And. How dare be say that ? Obscurity ! I came into the 
world on the 16th of May, (my birthday,) in broad daylight. 

Sop, My father is inexorable, have you any friend that could 
speak to him on the subject ? 

And, I have but one relation in the world — a twin brotber, 
and where to find him, I know not — I have not seen him since 
he was quite a little boy, and then the neighbours said that he 
was so like me, you could not distinguish us. 

Tis, (heard without, r.) " Halt"— 

Sop, (looking off,) Ah ! Andr^, my father is coming down the 
street. 

And, A sulky old. . . . 

Sop. Hush — he is my father. 

Enter Tisserand, centre r. 
Tig, Hollo ! that fellow got back again — and he has taken off 
his blue cloak ! (comes between them,) and reassumed his shop- 
boy's apron and sleeves go in Sophia. 

Sop, (embarrassed,) Father — 

[ife points to the door with authority — she goes in, slily 
kissing her hand to Andre — Andr6 crosses and ar- 
ranges the herbs, 

Tis, (mysteriously.) So — tmw you are in this part of the town. 
* Published by Duff and Hodson, Oxford-street, 
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Andbb stares* 

Tis» Where have yoa hid your blue cloak ? 

Sap, (at door apart.) Hiablae cloak? 

Tis. Seducer, where ia the yoiiDg ladj with whom you have 
eloped t 

Sop, What do I hear ? 

Tis. You contrived to escape the guard — 

And, This may be a good joke, Mr. Tisserand, but I don't 
exactly take it. 

Tis, No joke, sir, — you imagine then that I did not recognise 
you wrapped up in that blue cloak ? 

And. Who! 

Tis. You ! 

And. I — ? 

Tis, Yea — ^you are a person of whom the police are in search, 
you outrage all the laws, one after another 

And, (^shaking his head at him.) I suppose you did not take a 
little too much last night ? 

Tis. How dare you to think 

And, Then why do you drink «— I had rather not dispute with 
an old gentleman in the state you are in — pray go to bed Mr. Tis- 
serand. 

Tis. (angrily.) Oh, that I had strength enough at this moment 
to lay hold of him ! 

And, Pray lay bold off me, sir, if }0U like ; I'll help you in — 
(supports him under the artni Tibserand extricates himself indig- 
nantly.) — What a shocking thing for an old man to be so tipsy ! 

£nter Pa ROAR CUTE from his shop with a coffee-pot in his hand, 

Tis. Mr. Pargaroute, come and assist me to secure this young 
villain. Do you know what a fellow you have in your house ? — 
he is capable of any mischief. 

Par, I have long suspected bim — (looks at the coffee-pot.) — 1*11 
have it analysed ; what have you been trying to poison me with, 
yOQ scoundrel ? 

And. Ah ! he has found out what I spilt in his coffee ! 

l^s. Trying to poison you — ? 

Par. Yes — some horrible mixture in my coffee — just taste it — 
(to Tisserand.) 

Tis. Excuse me — if be bas poisoned you, that is no reason that 
I should be a dead man. 

And. L. What are the two old fools whispering about? 

Par. Monster of ingratitude ! for this year past that you have 
been with me, how have I treated you ? 

And, Very badly— half starved one day, and nothing to eat the 
next. 

Par, And you would revenge yourself on me thus ! What did 
you put into the coffee ? 

And, Nothing that will hurt you ! 

Par, You wish to abridge my days ! 

And. If I do, we shall be e(^ual — you wake me so early in the 
morning that you always contrive to abridge my nights. 
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Par, It's of no conseqaeoce-^I discbarge jou — you may go 
and hang yourself — begone. 

And, Discharged! — well — one may as well starve in the 
streets as in such an employ — pay me my wages and V\\ pack 
ap my things and go — and thank you for turning me away. 

[PARGABourE is go'iJig iiUo the shop — Andre places him- 
self before the door. 
But first I'll tell you what I think of you. 

Par, What do I care what you think of me ? 

And, You are a miserable old hunks, who lives on the starva- 
tion of others ; you are one who would steal a lump of sugar from 
a canary-bird. 

Tis, (l.) What insolence ! 

And. And you, Monsieur Tisserand, sergeant of the guard, 
you have the courage of a mouse, with the judgement and solidity 
of a basin of water-gruel. 

Tis, Oh ! if I had but my soldiers here ! 

And, And now, old Pargaroute, I'll take my wages. 

[Paroaroute aims a blow at him, and follows him into 
the shop — a loud smash within, 

Tis, And Sophy has a penchant for that villain — a poisoner — 
a seducer — a — never mind, he is going away — and my daughter 
is about visiting Madame Qu6blon — {looks off,) Ah, ha ! as I live, 
here are Monsieur and Madame Qolblon coming to call on me. 

Enter Monsieur and Madame Queblon. {top p. s.) 
My dear friends, you are out early this morning. — {salutes them,) 

Que, We have come to fetch Sophia. 

Mad, Que, Dear child ! soon we shall be able to call her so— 
that is when our beloved Edmond returns — I am very uneasy 
about him ! {crosses c.) 

Tis, Why, y^hj, what is the matter ? 

Mad, Que, His colonel wrote to me from Algiers, and by that 
letter, Edmond ought to have been here, eight days ago— and I 
find by inquiry at tbe coach-office, that he has arrived in Paris. 

Que, You know when he went abroad with the regiment, he 
left a sweetheart benind him in Paris, {aside.) What anungp'ate- 
ful dog to make my wife so uneasy — and she thoroughly believes 
bim to be her son — I dare not tell her the truth. 

Mad, Que, What are you talking to yourself about, Monsieur 
Queblon 1 

Qv£, ^taking out a letter,) The colonel's letter, my love, stated 
that Edmond had become very eccentric latterly. ^ 

Tis, (r.) Ah ! love and a hot climate are enough to turn any- 
body's head. 

Mad, Que, I shall go in, and kiss dear Sophia. Ah ! how I 
long to introduce Edmond to her. 

Tis, {bovnng.) Madame, permit me the honour. 

[^Walks up and knocks at his dooTf Tisserand and Mon- 
sieur Queblon escort her in u^th ceremony, and then 
bow each other into the house, r. 3 e. ; a noise in the 
shop ; Pargaroute pushes Andre out, he is unwilling 
to go. 
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Par. Get 

And, I won't till yoa paj 

Par, Go you ibmlL 

And, You owe Be three halfpeoce. 

Par. {pushes him out, and shios shop-djoor inhisfaca.) Begone, 
jooTiIlam! 

And, Pay me my three halfpence. 

[Andre comes forvoard in an old sliabby hat, a bundle in 
a cotton handkerchief, to which are tied, among other 
articles, a dirty pair of old boots, a tattered umbriAla, 
much faded, under his arm. 

And, Yoa hare robbed me of three halfpence ! — Ugh ! how I 
hate yoa, yoa old scoondrel — may there not be a cold, or a sore 
throat in Paris for these ten years to come — maj you be com- 
pelled to swallow all the pills in your shop — may the whole jar 
of lire leeches pay you a risit in the night — there, there's my 
corse on yoa — and now tamed out with an empty stomach, and 
no money — all my misfortnnes come upon me at once, and here's 
my best boots worn out. {turns the soles up disconsolately,) 

Re-enter Madams QvESLOv,from door. 

Mad, Out, {speaks at door.) I will return directly — I hare a 
call to make in the next streeL {comes forward,) Ah ! {screams,) 

[Andre starts and stares at her. 
What do I behold ?— Yes — it is — ^no— yes. {breathless,) 

And. {apart,) What a nun old girl ! 

Mad, Qmc, It is he — it is my dear, dear boy returned — my 
child, my child, come to my arms, {she runs to embrace him, he 
stoops and avoids her,) 

And, Stay — what do you want of me in your arms 1 Come, 
come, decency ! 

Mad, Que, Ungratefal boy, how could you keep us in this 
state of anxiety — ^you have been in Paris for the last eight days. 

And, To be sure I have. 

Mad, Q^e, And what a dress ! 

And, Why, it isn't very smart — but it is the best IVe got. 

Mad, (iue. The coloDel wrote that he was eccentric — but I 
never thought my son would disguise himself in this way. Oh ! 
my dear boy, why did you not come at once to your home where 
you bare ever been treated kindly. 

And, {glances round to Paroaroute's shop,) I am deprired of 
that kind home, thank Heaven ! 

Mad, Que, Oh, bow I hare expected you — to shed tears over 
you— to fondly caress you. {she embraces him — he is embarrassed, 
and stares at her,) 

And, What the devil is all this 1 

Mad. Que, I cannot bear to see you in the street, iu that 
miserable dress — come home to m^ house immediately, {looks off,) 
Sophia must not behold him in this costume, {apart^ 

And, Why, ma'am— going home to your bouse will be con. 
venient— particularly as I am at this moment a wanderer ! — I 
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can make myself ^general! j usefal... .clean windows, mix 
mustardf boil coffee, and pound rhubarb. 

Mad, Q^e, Unfortunate child ! yon do not recognise your mo- 
ther, then ? 

And» You my mother ! (laughs aside,) Well, well, suppose I 
go home with you, shall I haye board and lodging 1 

Mad, Que, Have we ever refused you any thing 1 

And, Never — as to that — never ! (aside,) Can't say I ever 
asked. 

Madm Qjae, You perhaps are afraid that your father will be 
angry with you 1 

And, Oh 1 IVe got a father too, have I ? Ma'am I must tell 
yon, I have received my discharge. 

Mad, Que, I know it ; your colonel gave it you. . . . 

And, Colonel ! (apart,) because old Tisserand is a sergeant — 
she takes the apothecary for a colonel I 

Mad, Que, Yes, I confess, I made powerful interest, and soli- 
cited your discharge. 

And. Oh ! then if that's the case, I can do no less than go 
home with you. 

Mad, Que, I shall not tell your father of this rencontre, until 
you have pot on some Dew clothes. . . • 

And, Some new clothes — did you say new clothes ? come to 
my arms. 

l^Going to embrace, discovers a large hole in his jacket, he 
puts his hand over it. 

Mad, Que, Again call me by the fond title of mother, (hugs 
him,) 

Pargaroute looks out at the shop^door. 

Par, (at the shop-door,) The villain ! — he is now trying to stran- 
gle and rob that old lady. 

Mad, Que, Here is money (offers purse,) quit that odious dis- 
guise — there is my purse. 

Par, Stopped her in the open street — I must call the guard. 

And, (taking purse,) I assure you, madame, that when you 
find me out, this will look very like robbing you. 

Par, He owns it, (bawls,) help — help — " thieves" — thieves. 

And, What is that old fool crying out for 1 

Mad. Que, Come, come to my house, and you shall.have every 
thing you require — come. 

And, I will — stay a moment, (puts up his old umbrella,) Madam, 
I think it is going to spit a little, and you've a nice new bonnet. 
Will you take advantage of my umbrella! 

[jFfo/c2s the umbrella over Madame Queblon's head, 
and exeunt at top, r. 

(Tisserand coTnes from his house, r. 3 e.) 

Tis, What was that alarm of thieves ? 

Par, (from his shop,) That rascal, my late assistant, has been 
plondering an old lady, before my very door. 

Tis, Hey ! what, robbery, and whilst the patrole is under my 
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chirge — I may say with truth that I noTer moontad a more la- 
borioQS g^ard — I haye been upon thoma all the time— I ahould 
not like to meet the thief alone ; and the old crazy apolheear^ would 
be as useless aa an Angola rabbit, in a row ! {Drum withcut,) 
Hark * my troops are on the alert. 

Edm. (wiihouL) Gentlemen, will you allow me to explain. 

Tis, They have got him— they hare got him, caught him in 
his blue cloak — what a wooderfol corpa is the national guard ! 
(^Drum beats.) 

Enter Eomond, iurroundsd by Tartempont, and the guard, centre, 

B. V. x. 

Edm, Bat what the devil do you mean by this obstruction 1 

Tis. Brave soldiers — hold him fast. Ah ! fellow, 1 told you 
you could not escape my company. 

Edm. I never was in your company before. 

Tis. 1*11 show you now, whether I am a basin of water-gruel ! 

Edm. A basin of water* gruel ? What do you mean ? 

Tis. You are in the hands of an armed force— -you have sought 
to poison a respectable apothecary, and have robbed an elderly 
gentlewoman in the street. Does not the bare sight of that shop 
(pointing) cause an emotion in you 1 

Edm, (glancing at it.) A doctor's shop — no. 

Par. (looks out, a.) Ha! the rogue — he has been and purchased 
clothes with the money he forced from the lady. . . .take him to 
the guard- house ! 

Edm, There is some ridiculous error : and as it appears im- 
possible to convince the sergeant-««gentlemen, to the guard 
house, if you please. 

Tis. Fall in, soldiers — attention — carry arms-— escort the 
prisoner — *' march" — halt, — I've dropped my sword — " march." 

[^Drum beats, exeunt, c. r. 

SCENE II.— il handsome apartment in Mons. Queblok*s houH, 

c. D., window, d. 1 e. r. 

Enter Madame QvEBLOv,foUov>ed by Jeffroi, d. 

Jef, My young master returned, madame 1 this will change 
the face of things, we shall be as merry as grigs. 

Mad. Q^e, Ah ! Jeffroi — if you are delighted, what must be 
my happiness — when Mr. Qu6blon comes in, don't let any one 
tell him of his son's arrival. 

And. (c. D., without.) Which is the way to the kitchen? 

Jef. What can a young officer want in the kitchen 1 

Mad, Q^e, (goes to door,) Come here, my dear. 

And. Yes, my dovey. 

Enter Andre, bundle, Sfc. 

Jef, (i.., staring.) A queer figure for an officer, he must have 
walked all the way from Africa ! 
Mad, Qiue, Here's poor old Jeffroi, my darling. 
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And. Poor old Jeffroi, your darling. Perbapi be ii my 
fiitber? {ihakes hands witk Jeffroi.) How are you, Jeffroi ? 

Jef, (with reipect,) You do me too much honour, sir. 

Mad, Que. Send to the tailor as I ordered you. 

[Exit Jeffroi, d. f. 

And, Tailor? is the tailor my father ? 

Mad. Que. Sit down, Edmond. (Andre stares and looks about.) 
Here are chairs, (brings themfortoard,) 

And, Yes : but where is Edmond ? 

Mad. Qu«. I can scarcely persuade myself yet that it is really 
my dear son I (she embraces him.) 

And. Yon have embraced me so often in the coach that I don't 
know whether I am upon my head or my heels ! — I say, mamma, 
what is your name 1 

Mad, Que. (aside.) There's his mind wandering again. 111 
ipeak of Algiers to him — when you were abroad, what did you 
think of the Dey? 

And. The day — why likely to rain ! 

Mad. Que. The Dey likely to reign, why I thought you de. 
posed him. (Andre stares; and is perplexed, and looks at his um» 
breUa.) Now, my dear boy, when your clotbes arrive, 1*11 break 
the news to your father : be very respectful to him, for to tell the 
truth he is a little irritated with you. 

And, Let me understand one thing ? — He is not likely to 
leather me, is he t 

Mad. Que. To do what, my love ? 
_And, (makes a motion of a blow.) Because I am sometimes a 
little irritated, too — andf a civil war between father and son 
would not be the thing. 

Enter Jeffroi, c. d. 

Jef. Madame, he has arrived. 

And. My father ? 

Jef'. No, sir ; the tailor ! 

Mad. Que. Go. my son, with Jeffroi, to the tailor, and then you 
shall see your father. 

And, Ye — yes. (going.) Now, whether the tailor is my father 
— or my father is any thing else, d'rat me if I can make out. — I 
hope he is a tailor, then I shan't be so much afraid of him. 

[He follows Jeffroi out^ c. d„ but leaves his bwidle, boots, 
and umbrella on the table. 

Mad. Que. I shall be delighted when this interview is ( ver. 
Ha ! yonder comes Sophy, to whom we have affianced Ed- 
mond.. 

Enter Sophia, l. 

(taking her hand.) My dear girl bow you tremble ! 

Sop. Ah! madame, it is an alarming circumstance to be 
affianced to a person one has never seen — do not be angry with 
me. 

Mad. Que. I assure you that my Edmonii is both handsome and 
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amiable ; perhaps bis tnaDnera are leta refined, iinee hk refCfn 
from Algiers — bat soldiers yoa know — 

Andre re'tnten, c. d. 

And, Beg joar pardon, but I left my boots and traps herd. 

^Takes bundle, ^c, offtabUf and exit, c. d., does net per- 

ceive Sophia. 
S(rp» (apart.) Howl poor Andr6 in this bouse 1 Oh! dear 
madam, I am again cheerful and happy ! 1 cannot conceal my 
•motion. 

S&ng,* 

" When the lute in sweetness," &c« 

At any rate, dear madam, permit me to have one private peep at 
your 8on» before you introduce him to me. (asideJ) My simple, 
kind Andre. 

Mad, Que, I agree, my love, to your proposition — step into 
this chamber-^but do not show yourself, until I fetch you. 

[She leads Sophia off at side door, b. 1 s. 

Enter, c, Mr. Queblon. 

Que, My dear, you left me in the lurch at Tisserand's house. 

Mad. Que. Oh, my Queblon — Edmond — Edmond has arrived. 

Que, Where is he ? 

Mad. Que. Merely gone to change his dress after his journey. 

Que, Now, we sliall have some peace again. 

Mad. Que. Let me entreat that you will pardon his delay. 
Jeffroi — (calls.) Jeffroi — ^is your young master dressed? 

Jef. Yes, Madame. This way Mr. Edmond. 
Enter Andre, in a suit of clothes that does not Jit him — gig' 

gishf c. D. 

And. (apart.) The tailor is not my father 7 

Que, Edmond. 

Mad. Que. Do not reproach him — think of your own beloved 
— have you forgotten your father, Edmond ? 

And. Edmond again. 

Mad, Que, Ves, Edmond again ! Now to apprize Sophy. 

[Exitt side door, r. 1 e. 

Que. Your hand, my boy ! (Andre takes chair, and sits, l.) 

And, There it is, my boy — (Queblon stares at him,) — they tell 
me you are my father. 

Que, (aside.) Has he then discovered that I substituted him 
for another child ! You do not know the anxiety you have caused 

us. 

And, I assure you, until this moment, I was quite ignorant 
of it. 

Que, I was most anxious for your arrival — as I wished to ar- 
range your marriage. 

And. Oh ! I'm going to have a wife, too ! — (aside.)— my poor 
pretty Sophy ! 

* Published hij Duff and Hodson, 
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Qui. We fihall now introduce yoa to the young lady, and ai 
eariy as possible fix the ireddiog«aiy. 

And, (oiide,) Ob — ay — (ponders.) Now I see it all. I am 
picked oat as a Tictim, and am going to be hooked in as the happy 
bridegroom of some horse godmother; perhaps a pig-faced lady. 
Let as talk this matter over old ohap — (sits — fwints to chair — 
QuESLOv seats himself surprised ; takes out his snuff-box — Andre 
helps himself' without being asked.) 

Que. This visit to Africa has contaminated his manners. 

And. I know that as a son, I ought to be respectful and duti- 
ful, and all that sort of thing — but I had better have it out with 
you at once— now I am io no sort of hurry to be married — ^marry 
in haste sod repent at leisure (sneezes at Queblon.) 

Que. Dispute my authority over you, — and is this the return 
for all I have done for you ? 

And, Well, I didn't know that you had done much for me. 
Certainly, the old lady brought me here, and has given me these 
clothes. 

Que. (a. losing his temper.) You think it comical perhaps to 
explain yourself like a fool. 

And. I have said nothing but the truth. 

Que. This joking of yours is not at all to my taste — and since 
I find such base ingratitude after my libt-rality. I will recall to 
your memory that which you appear to have forgotten — (myste- 
riously) — You are not my son. 

AmU I know that well enough ! 

Que. You are aware that it was through tenderness to Madame 
Queblon, I kept secret the death of her own boy, and that I 
brought you up as our child. 

And. Me? 

Que. Yes — you— you ungrateful young dog. 

And. Perhaps you will say next, yoa taught me to make syrup 
of squills, (ironically.) 

Que. Squills ! what do you mean ? I educated you — placed 
you in the army 

And. {apart.) What a father of lies ! Wliat a shocking thing 
it is for an elderly gentleman to tell such stories 

Que. If you do not implicitlvr obey my orders, I will renounce 

^ou at once ; you shall go back to your former insii^nificance ; 
ut hark ye : keep your own counsel, for if my poor wife knew 
the truth, she would die with gritf. 

And. But why am I to appear the person I am not — that's 
what X want to know ? 

Que. Hush ! Your mother returns, and with her the young 
lady lo whom you are to be married, (they get chairs up.) 

Enter Madame Queblon and Sophia veiled, d. r. 1 e. 
Mad. Que. Mv dear girl, why do you tremble so ? 
Sop. The novelty of my situation. 

And. (apart.) That's the pig faced lady ! — but I won't have 
ber — ^I don't admire pig's face. 

Mad. Que, (to Sophia.) Permit me, my love, to introduce my 
son — 
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And, She will grunt in a minute ! 

Sap, (removei her veil, she starts, and ejaculates,) " Andr6 !" - 

And, Am I alive, do I dream, (crosses to Sophy.) Sophy, Miss 
Sophy, you here — 

Que. What ? hare you met Edmond before 1 

And, (aside to Sophia.) Call me Edmond — any thing but my 
own name. 

Sop, (surprised,) Edmond? 

And, Call roe Edmond — your own dear Edm<md ! 

Mac{. Que, You are already acquainted then t 

And, Acquainted — I lore her better than my dinner any day— • 

Mad, Que, (tapping his cheek playfully.) You eccentric sly 
fellow — you droll boy • . • . how you hare deceived us — Sophy, I . 
am. rejoiced ..•• 

Sap, I am surprised beyond measure. 

And, Don't be surprised at any thing that happens in this 
house — only say that I love you— for you know it right well, 
Sophy. 

mad. Que, Then for the laat eight days, you have been— 

And, Under her window at five o'clock in the morning. 

Que, There, I forgite all your little rudenesses. 

And, I shan't forget your caution — I am your son. (winh$ at 
him.) Sophy, my bird, (hisses her hand.) Nothing can disturb our 
happiness. 

Enter Jeffroi, c. d. 

Jigf. Monsieur Tisserand — 

Que. Show him up ! [Exit Jeffroi, c. d. 

And, Don't — he'll spoil all. Oh ! unlucky old buffer, to come 
at this moment . • • . 

Mad. Que, What is the matter, Edmond 1 Monsieur Tisserand 
will participate in the general joy. 

And. He may — but some how or other, I always found him a 
wet blanket when any fun was going on — Sophy — mother. 
(with affected tenderness.) Sweet mother — let us retire for the 
present. 

Sep, (to Madame Qufblon.) I assure you, madame, at this 
moment, in my father's presence, my situation would be em-^ 
barrassing. 

Mad, Que, We will retire to my boudoir, (to Queblon.) Will 
you entertain Monsieuf Tisserand 1 (to Sophia and Andrb.) 
Come to my boudoir, (crosses to r.) 

And, (to Sophia.) What the devil does she mean by her 
boudoir ! — what is a boudoir 1 

Sep, Hush ! 

[Exeunt Madame Queblon, Sophia, and AndbBi at 

side, R. 1 e. 

Jeffroi introduces Tisserand, dressed, c, d. 

Qu£, Ah ! my dear old friend, every thing is as it should be-— 
Edmond has arrived. 

Tis. Good tidings: and has my daughter seen him 1 
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QtM. Yes. 

Tit, Is she pleased with him ? 

Que, The cuoniog yoong raaoal has been serenading her under 
ber window at five in the morning, for the last eight days. 

Tit, That mast have been, when I have been on duty with mj 
goard. 

Que. She will marry Edmond, withoat hesitation. 

7^. Delightful ! I should have been here earlier, but had only 
time to go home and take off my uniform, the delay was caused 
by baying to lock up in the guard-bouse, a rascal, who can as- 
same all sorts of disguises. • • .a fellow that presumed to. . • .but 
never mind, that affair is over^ha ! ha ! ha ! — he is locked up— 
a derilish derer apothecary, but if he could distil himself, he 
coald not get out of prison. 

Que, This nmawaj, it appears, has disturbed you from an 
early boar this morning. 

Enter Jeffroi, c. d. 

Jrf, Sir, there is a young lady at the door, inquiring for the 
sergeant of the national guard. 

Tit, Attention ! 

Jrf, She has followed you from the g^ard-house — it is re- 
specting a gentleman who has been falsely arrested. 

Tit, Have I your permission to see this young person in your 
boose ? (QuBBLON bows,) Admit her. A military man can never 
stand at ease. [Exit Jeffroi, cd. 

Enter Jeffroi, introducing Adkuve, c, o. 

Yonr business, Miss? (she comes forward,) 

Ade, (r.) Pardon this intrusion, gentlemen — ^but by some extra- 
ordinary mistake, a young officer, has been arrested, and confined 
in the guard-house. 

Tit, The nationsJ guard are not apt to make mistakes — pray. 
Miss, what is the name of the person to whom you allude ? 

Ade, Edmond Qu^blon, recently returned from his regiment 
stationed at Algiers. 

Que, (l.) What ? — impossible ! 

Ade, Sir, I assure you, it is too true — ^he is my nearest, dearest 
friend^take pity on me, gentlemen, and give me the means to 
fly and release him. 

Out, (apart to Tisserand.) The poor girl is wild. Edmond 
Qu^blon is at this moment in this house up stairs with your Sophy 
—speak to her. 

Tit, (to Adeline.) You come to me holding the important 
office of sergeant of the guard. 

Ade, Oh ! sir, restore Edmond to me. (weeps.) 

Que. My dear little creature, calm yourself— (oside.) — What 
an awkward situation! — (turning,) — ^This is one of that young 
gentleman's peccadilloes ! 

Adf. Sir ? 

Tis, Pray, had the person for whom you intercede a blue cloak? 

Ade. Yes, sir. 
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Tif. It IB tbe incendiuy who ran away with the yoaog lady— > 
mj dear, he cannot he released until he has heeo carried to the 
police-office. 

Que. (eaUs.) Jeffiroi— tell Mr. Edmond Qo6blon that his father 
wishes to speak to him. 

Ade, His father ! You, sir. — (crosses and presses Queblon's 
hands.) — Oh ! pity us, sir : we are affianced — my dear Edmond 
has been separated from me — but for the last eight days I own 
we have been together. 

Que. The last eight days the undutiful young dog has been 
missing! 

Ade. Pardon him, sir, he sought me, his first, his only lore. 

Tis. Mr. Qu6blon, this is extraordinary— can you explain. 

Que. Edmond shall himself explain — (ea/ft.)— Jeffroi, is your 
young master coming? 

And. (without.) Is that stupid old ass, sergeant Tisterand 
gone ? 

Tis. That voice ! the usual insolence ! 

jf^' 1 Edmond. 
Que. J 

Enter Andrb, l., Adeline goes towards him with open arm* ; 
Andre retreats ; Tisserand in the utmost astonishmeni. 

Tis. Sirrah ! how have you escaped ? — did you leave your 
blue cloak in the guard-house T but yoa are safe : the sergeant is 
here. 

And. So much tbe worse for me, you old fool .... (crosses to 
him.) I was ia hopes when I came into this house, I should never 
have seen your kuocker of a face again — you have ruined me— - 

Ade. (r.) Edmond — how have you contrived to escape ? He 
heeds me not ! 

And. (breaking from them,) But for your cursed interference, 
I should have been at this moment on tbe high road to matrimony. 
(Adelive and Tisserand $tare.) 

lis. {to QuEBLON.) Pray, sir, what do you mean by this con- 
duct'? — Hovr dare you to affiance my daughter to your precious 
son, there, and at the same time, encourage one of his paramours 
under your roof 7 

Ade. (to Andre.) Edmond! (he turns away.) Edmond 1 you 
have deceived me. 

And Since 1 got up this morning — every body has been de- 
ceiving roe. • . .go away, Miss — T have not the honour of your 
acquaintance, although you are a very pretty bit of goods — some 
other time, (uinhs.) Lauk bow she gazes at me — worse than 
my mamma — well. I suppose I am fascinating. 

Ade. (earnestly.) I have been home to my father — I have 
atoned for my indiscretion in eloping with you, he now knows 
who and what you are. 

And. Then he is a very clever fellow — for he knows mora 
about myself than I do. 
' Ade. Oh ! Edmond. 
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And, There's the name of Edmond stuffed down my throat 
erery half miaute — Edmond is not my name. 

Que, Eh — what? 

And. (aside.) Oh, lank — I tntut appear as his son, yes, t am 
Edmond. ... 

Ade. Ah ! I— I shall faint. 

And. Well, it is all very good fun — I will faint if you will. . • 
let us faint in each other's arms. 

Ade. This conduct — Edmond. (he retires,) Sir, my father 
wears a sword. 

And. Does be ? Well, I hope he looks very well in it. 

Ade, Alas ! ^ou are under some delusion. 

And, I am above any thing of the sort. Miss. 

Tis. This your Edmond — pah ! — 

Enter Madame Queblon, and Sophia, d. r. 1 e. 
this is Par^aroute the apothecary's boy. 

Mad, Q^e. No, no ! he is my dear boy. (comes down on his 

L. B.) 

Tis. And do you suppose that I would unite my Sophia to 
such a fellow as this? (r.) 

Mad. Que, He will do honour to your family, Monsieur Tisse- 
rand. 

And. Do you hear that, old water-gruel ? 

[All the ladies surround Andre — Sophia has hold of one 
hand, Adeline of another — Madame Queblon pats 
him under the chin. 

And, I can stand it no longer : — ^you call me Edmond — my 
name is not Eiimond. 

Mad. Que, It is, I say. 

And. You say I come from Algiers — 1 don't know even where 
he lives ! I have been starving for the last year ^t old Parga- 
route's ! 

Tis, And your name is Andr6 1 

And, Yes — Andr6 — yes — Andr6 — yes. 

Tis, I'll be at once couvinced. (goes to and opens window.) Yon- 
der is my corporal of the guard, (calls.) Corporal Tartempont ! 

Tar. (without, l. 3 e.) Yes, sergeant. 

Tis, Come hither ! 

Mad. Que. My darling, darling child ! 

And, 1 am nobody's child ! 1 never had either a father or a 
mother. 

Tartempont, at window, c. 

Tis, Say, corporal, is the prisoner in the blue cloak, safe ? 

Tar. I have but this moment left him in the guard-house — he 
has been examined, and has given bis name. 

Tis, And what is the prisoner's name ? 

Tar, Edmond Qu^blon. . . . 

Mad. Que. (shrieks.) Ha! then, (to Andre,) what phantom 
art thou that 1 have been kissing ? 

And, Phantom — mamma? 

Que. (to Andre.) Hark ye — have you a brother? 
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And, I bad once : a twin brother — I have never seen bim : 
don't know bim, (with wmotiont) is be alive? 

Tar, Alive ana kickiug, as we of the goard know. 

Tis, Go— corporal — bring the prisoner hither. 

lExit Tartempont, c. i>. 

Ade, Ah ! joy, then my beloved Edmond will be restored to 
me. 

Mad. Que, Your beloved Edmond, Miss? 

And, Here's a family break up ! I had a mother — a father-^ 
and was very near having a wife — ^but they are all oif again. 

Ade. (looking through vnndow.) Yes, yes — it is my own Ed- 
mond. (rushes out at iJke door, c.) 

And, (exclainu,) " My brother! my brother \" I barefoond a re« 
lation at last. — Now you see there is but one way to get ridi>f all 
our diflScuIties — we must both be married, (takes Sophy's haMd,} 
This lady can't do without a husband — I'm the man. That lady 
(pointing off to Adeline,) must be Madame Edmond Qu6blon« 
You, mamma^ — be my mother still ! and with smiling goodba* 
moured faces all around join hands and hearts in promoting the 
prosperity of the Twin Bbothers. 
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THE ARTIST'S WIFE. 



The stage represents a painting-room, two windows, r. h., mtk 
curtains, pictures, painting materials, 8fc, 

Enter Lord Welford and Louisa, l. h. 

Lord W, How is that ? your roaster not yet in his painting- 
room. 

haa. No, my lord— in fact, my lady declares that be shall 
not work so bard as he has done, the doctor says that if my 
master paints so early in the morning, and so late at night, he 
will weaken his sight, and then you know he will not be able 
to paint at all. 

ILard W, Why, true ; and besides, having a pretty wtfe» 'tis 
rather necessary that he should keep his eyes continually open. 

Xou. Oh ! as to that, my Lady Clermont knows how to 
look after herself — you may depend upon it, my lord, that any 
coxcomb, who comes here to win my lady's good graces, will 
gain nothing by his trouble — I don't mean any thing personal, 
my lord. 

hord W, Well, I won't be angry with you, for having a good 
opinion of your lady. 

Lou, I should hope not, my lord ; you think, because youVe 
a lord, and got a cab, and a groom, and a tigert and yellow 
kid gloves, that you can make us ladies' maids an easy prey, 
but I hope I have a soul above such things as those. 

Lord W, Oh. yes ; I am aware that your taste is in quite a 
different direction, ray yellow kid gloves are contemptible com*^ 
pared to the large red hands of Andrew, your fellow-servant. 

Lou. Well, my lord, I don't see why I should despise a hand 
that bears no worse stain than the mark of honest industry, 
even if it should be larger, and redder, than other people*8. 

Lord W. Perfectly right, I admire your sentiments vastly — 
and wish you all the benefit that can arise by your acting up 
to them— you are an excellent servant I've no doubt, and fit to 
attend on so charming a mistress as Lady Charlotte Clermont. 

Lou, There your lordship and I shall agree ; my lady is a 
dear lady, so fond of her husband too, and he's such a dear 
good man, so kind, and so clever, and what's very uncommon 
with clever people— he is very rich. 

Lord W, Are you sure he's very rich 1 

Lou, Why, he must be so, he gets a great deal of money. 
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Lord IV, But he spends a great deal — ^perhaps more e^en 
than he earns — now my dear Loaisa, I want to ask a little 
fayour of yon. If you will comply with my request, I will re- 
ward yon, I will indeed, and liberally too. {attempts to kiu her,} 

Lou. Not in that way I hope, I can get that sort of reward 
any day. 

Enter Andrew with a canvass for painting ^ l. h., he stops, as* 

torUshed, 

And, What did I see ? It flashed across my eyes like light- 
ning — forked lightning ! 

Lord W, Ah ! Andrew are you there "i 

And, I am here, my lord, (aside,) What I have seen has 
thrown a coat of yellow ochre into my eyes, which mixing 
with their natural blue, raises up a green-eyed monster. 

Loa. (to Andrew.) What ! more canvas ! what will my lady 
say ? she wishes master not to work any more for the present, 
but to take a little repose — and go into the country. 

Lord W. Ah, indeed ! (to Andrew.) Why do you bring a 
fresh canvass, when you know your master requires repose ? 

And, A good servant, my lord, obeys only his master- 
master ordered me to get a canvass, and 1 did get a canvass — he 
told me to bring a bladder of green paint, and I did bring a 
bladder of green paint — and here it is. (feeling in his pocket.} 
Why, its come undone, I declare in my pocket. 

Lou, Ha .' ha ! ha ! ha ! 

And. I don't see any thing to laugh at. (to Lord Wblford.) 
I suppose my lord, as your lordship is here, that your lordship 
wishes to see master, shall I tell him your lordship is here ? 

Lord W, Oh dear, no ; I merely stept in as an admirer of 
the arts to see if he had any new design 1 

And, (aside.) Hum ! it was a design of his own he came about 
I'm sure, and not roaster's, (aloud.) Does your lordship paint? 

Lord W. Inevergotbeyond the rudiments of the art — merely 
eyes, ears, and noses—your ears, for instance, I should have no 
objection to try my hand upon. 

And, Since your lordship has chosen to allude to my ears, I 
must say you have done something very offensive in my eyes. 

LordW, What, sirrah? 

And. Your lordship, as I entered, imprinted a kiss on 
Louisa's lips. 

Lou, No, don't say that Andrew, there was no harm meant, 
I*m sure — I didn't care about it, and why should you put your- 
self out of the way 1 

And, I wish I had been out of the way when it happened — 
but I don't blame you— no, I blame your seducer — why don't 
yon go and tell master his lordship is waiting to see him. 

Lou. Well, don't be jealous, Andrew, and Til go. [Exit, r. h. 

Lord W, You're a very impertinent fellow, didn't I tell you 
it was not my intention to disturb your master. 

And, I wish your lordsliip's intentions were equally con- 
siderate towards me, for you hafe disturbed me for the rest of 
my life. 
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Lfrd W. Pooh ! pooh ! you blockhead/whutVin a kisst 
And. Oh! ! f what Is mm in a kin 1 

Bs'Mier Louisa. 
tdiu. Master's coming my lord. 
^iiid. And my lady wants y<m» 
Lou, Well I'm going. 
And* Going, yes to the deni ! 

Lou, Ha ! ha ! ha ! will yon go with me ? [Errt, «. ■• 

Cle. (wUhout, R. H.) Louisa, I thought you told me Lord 
Wdford was in the drawing-room, I have been there, but can- 
not find him. 

Lou, (mthout,) No sir, my lord is here, in the painting- 
room* 

Cie. Oh, here! 

Enter Clermont, r. h. 
Ah ! milord I beg pardon to make you wait, hut I thought 
yon were down stairs. 

Lord W. No apologies 1 you know I am a great patron of 
the arts, and I think no hour too early to offer them encour- 
agement. 

CU, Oh ! milord, your patronnge is so kind, and so disin- 
terested, becanse you patronize the arts very much — and — 

Lord W, I suppose you think I know very little about them. 
I fear if the arts rested for their support on those only who 
understand them, the number of patrons would be very limited, 
I admire, and can appreciate their value, and hare come ez- 
presaly to order a picture on a large scale. 
CU, Ah ! bravo ! Je rous suis bien oblige. 
Lord W, But on one condition, you have been ordered change 
of air — I have a delightful little place a few miles from here — 
the air will be of the greatest service to you — I shall make you 
shut yourself up in my box in the country. 

Cle, Comment ! shut me up in a box in the country, how 
•hall I paint if I am shut up in a box ? I cannot leave Lady 
Charlotte ! 

Lord W. In asking you, I contemplated that Lady Charlotte 
Clermont would do me the honour to accept an invitation also. 
Cie, Avec ma femme ! With my wife I I will have de 
great pleasure to get into your box in de country. 

Lord W. Very well, now that matter is understood, that's 
finally settled. Have you any new pictures ! what portrait is 
thisi 

CU, That is the portrait of Lord Highborough — ^he is my 
beau-pfere — my father-in-law. 

Lord W, Your father-in-law — Lord Highborough was the 
bead of a proud and ancient family. 

CU. Ah, yes! you mean to say, how can such a great man 
be fader-in-law to an humble artist like me. 

Lord W. It is true that talent itself confers nobility. 
CU, Ah ! what a pity nobility cannot ^ive talent, as for me, 
I do not pretend to be noble — I am proud of de name of artist. 
At first I draw only de portraits and 1 please every body very 
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much, for I learn how to flatter, I give Roman noses instead 
of flat ones. If artists did not flatter tiiey woold never he em- 
ployed to paint portraits. For an ugly picture yoo cannot 
expect the price to be handsome. 

Lord W, Ah ! that's very true* but how come you to rise 
so high in your profession. 

Cle. I went to Paris — was one lucky fellow one morning as 
I paint a picture in my sixth story, in de faubourg Poissonniere. 
some one ring my bell — entrez — when an old gentleman Eng- 
lish, walk in — he say to me — "Are you Clermont ?" — " Qui, mon- 
sieur.*' — " I have been to the exhibition at the Louvre, was very 
much please wid one picture.'- He take out de catalogue and 
point out my picture — No. 1048. *• Did you paint that ?" — 
*' Yes, sir."— *' You're a very clever fellow — what's the price of 
it?" — 1 was strike with the thunder. So I said the lowest sum 
that I would take for him will be 2000 francs. 

Lord W, Well. 

Cle, Well ! my English friend take out his pocket book and 
count de money — eh ! bien ! when I lose my picture^ 

Lord W* Lose your picture ! 

Cle. Yes, it was a loss, at least I felt it was a loss ! ah, mi- 
lord, you must be artist to feel as artist feel, ah ! could you 
know what happiness that picture gave to me, when happily 
my pencil copied one little touch of nature. Divine nature ! 
you wouldn't wonder that I was truly grieved to part with it. 

Lord W, Who was your benefactor ? 

Cle, Milord Gremont. After he have pay me the 2OO0 francs, 
he say to me, *' Clermont — would you like to go to England V 
— I say yes, I like to travel all crver de world — ** Very well — we 
will go to England together." We arrive in England ! what 
happiness for me ! milord I paint when I like to paint — and 
not paint when 1 not like — I have my horse to ride — my pony 
phaeton — my gun —my hunter to chase de fox — all de nobility 
patronize roe. The money came to me by the bushel — I give 
lesson in paint to lady dis and lady dat — I make picture for 
dem, and make dem believe dey have do it all demself. 

Lirrd W, And that of course encouraged your pupils. 

Cle, But all my pupils did not require such encouragement. 
There was one Lady Charlotte Highborough was an exception 
— I see her three times in de week, and if i had only seen her 
once in my life, 1 should have loved her. 

Lord W, So like many other masters you fell in love with 
your pupil — did woo. and I suppose took the opportunity of 
making a declaration ? 

Cle, Oh, no ! never ! I would never abuse the confidence of 
her noble father ! I never said a word to her — I go to Rnssie 
— in two years after I was rich, dat is to saj, 1 had good in- 
come — I hear milord Highbsrough is dead — back 1 come to 
England— milord have die very poor, he have lose great monies 
on de turf— and then I dared to avow my love, and she a noble 
lady— the heiress of a noble name, did consent to give her hand 
to an humble artist. Oh, X am so grateful to her that I yriah 
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only to make ber happy, and for that I work night and day. 
Sometimes I am so fotigue ! But I think of my wife — I think 
of my wife, my heart beats* my strength returns, my hand 
is firm, and my pencil seems to go by itself. 

Lord W» Yes ; but then you ought to give up painting for a 
short time, and recruit your health a little now ; when this pic- 
ture is finished I hope you will pay me a visit — when will it be 
finished, thiok ye ? 

CU, I must finish it before the end of the month. 

Lord W- Then you have little time to lose, for to-day is the 
twenty- fifth. 

CU. (alarmed.) The twenty-fifth. Mon Dieu ! it cannot be 
the twenty-fifth. You have make some mistake. 
' Lord W. No, no ; 'tis the twenty-fifth ~but you have still 
five days. 

CU, Five days! no, not one day— if to-day is the twenty- 
fifth. 

Lord W. Why, what's the matter ? 

Cle, Milord, will you do me a favour ? 

Lord W, Most undoubtedly — speak. 

Lady C, (withaut, b. h.) Place them in the ante-room. 

CU, Hist! not now — my wife must not know any thing 
about it. 

Lord W, As you please ; then I will return presently. — {aside.) 
-^This is better than I could have hoped, admitted into a family 
secret. Believe me, whatever you may have to ask of me, I 
shall be found to comply with your request — and I am flattered 
at your confidence at looking to me as your friend. [Exit, l. r. 

CU, What a kind, good fellow — so frank — I'll trust him with 
any thing — but it must never come to the ear of my wife, (goes to 
the tabU, a. n., takes the paUet and brushes, and paints the picture 
which is in c. r. h.) She come, (sings,) 

Enter Lady Charlotte, r. h., and crosses to l. ii. 
Ah ! ma ch^re amie — now it is kind of you to come to my 
attelier to encourage the poor artist to work. 

Lady C. On the contrary I come to beg of you as a favour 
that you will discontinue painting for a day at least. 

Cli, Ah ! I have done nothing as yet ! nothing but talk about 
you. 

Lady C. About me ! and with whom. 

CU, With Lord Welford. 

Lady C. Was it he who just left the room ! 

CU, Yes ; he come here to invite us to visit him in the 
country. 

Lady C, You have not accepted his invitation 1 

CU. Yes, certainly. He has commanded a picture, and will 
pay liberally. 

Lady C. But we don't want money — we are rich enough — too 
rich indeed — for I had rather dispense with the luxury and ease 
that surround us, than that they should cost you so manv 
weary hours of unnecessary labour. 

CU, It is a pleasure for me to work — because I get it spent 

A 3 
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to please me— that is to see you beauUfal, and make yem 
happy. 

Lady C. But I should be equally happy if we lired in an 
humbler style — the other day the magnificent dress you brought 
me — I know how kind it was of you, but do you not think that 
the knowledge of the labour which it costs you must have 
lessened the pleasure of wearing it ? 

Cle, It was to make you beautiful at the private concert where 
you sang, and every one admired you so, your methode, your 
voice. — How they applauded — except me, who was in a corner, 
and had not the force to applaud, for when your voice had 
finished. I heard it still. 

Lady C. The society you speak of is not worth the sacrifice 
you make for it— of health and of repose — you must oblige me 
by refusing the invitation of Lord Welford to his country- 
house. 

CU. And why not 1 

Lady C, Do not ask, it concerns merely domestic affairs, 
which it is not necessary for you to know* 

CU. Ah ! ah ! you think be come to see Louise, your maid, 
I believe be is rather wild — he told me the other day there 
were two foolish, simple husbands who do not suspect he comes 
to see their wives — he laugh at them. 

Lady C. Two husbands — he deceives you — there are more 
than two — 1 know a third. 

Cle. He tell me only two. 

Lady C. But there is a third — who is at this moment paint- 
ing. 

Cle. Comment ! — 'tis not possible. 

Lady C. I conceal nothing from you — he has dared to insult 
jae by his addresses, or rather by bis assiduities, and that is the 
reason why I have been unwilling to go so much lately into 
that society you were just now speaking of with so much 
rapture. 

Cle. And I never to see any thing ! 

Lady C. I told you your sight was getting weak — ^you laughed 
at me — you will believe me now. 

Cle. Ma cb^re I believe you always. 

Enter Louisa, l. h. 

Lou, Lord Welford is on the staircase. 
Cle. Ah ! c'est trop fort. 

Lady C. Not a word — you are supposed to know nothing. 
Cle. Do not be afraid. Ah ! ah ! Then I am one of the 
husbands bis lordship laugh at. 

Enter Lord Welford, l. h. 

Lord W. You see. my friend, I have not been long absent, 
and should have made even greater haste had I been aware that 
~ should have found Lady Charlotte with you. 

Cle. La. la, la ; dat is de way he always talk to her. 

Lord W, How amiable of you to come and cheer by your 
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pvesenoe the study of the artist. (Clermont hwnt a tung,) Our 
friend Clermoot seems to be in good spirits. Ah ! when we 
get him in the countrjr — you know* I suppose that we propose 
taking yoa with us — ^has Clermont told you ? 

Lady C, I should fear you would find us troublesome guests. 

Lord W. I should be too happy to hare the pleasure of your 
society, and in return, I only beg of you to make me serviceable 
in any way you please* 

CU. I faieg, my lord — stop a moment — I did not ask you to 
come back to do a senrice to my wife — ^but to myself — ^you un- 
derstand — so the service 1 require of you, I will ask in the pre-^ 
sence of my wife, I wish to ask your advice. 

Lord Wl Advice ! you could not have asked for any thing I 
am at all times more ready to grant 

CU, You love the arts, and all that belongs to them — I wish 
to consult you about a picture that \ am going to commence 
to-day — it is a family picture. 

Lord W, Ah ! very pretty, I delight in a family picture — ^it is 
a roecies of design to which I have given some attention. 

CU, So I imagined ~ my picture is this : I take it a moment 
when a poor simple husband finds that he has in his house a 
friend, who is too much his friend— in his picture he only shows 
Che principal figures. First, there is the husband, surprised — 
silent, and a little foolish, for all husbands look foolish some- 
times — ^then there is the wife — a good and noble wife — ^her 
figure full of expression — every feature speaks innocence and 
candour — but still there is a look of inquietude— .though there 
is DO need why she should fear. Then there is one figure in the 
picture which I cannot show you — and it is a pity too, for it is 
the brat of all — it is that of the gallant — ^I (Lord Wslford 
stofru) — I see him now embarrassed — ^ill at ease — he has in his 
face many colours — he seems to be white with fear, and red 
with shame. But the colour best suited to him would be hUck, 

Lord W, Oh, yes, I perfectly understand. 

CU, Stop ! Let me get my brush, and 1 will paint this picture 
after nature. 

Lord W, Allow me to say 

CU, One moment. It is to the finishing of this picture that 1 
would ask your advice. 

Lord W, There are many ways of finishing a picture such as 
yon have drawn. First, the friend may take offence and demand 
an eiplanation. 

CU. It is I who ask an explanation, and it shall be finished in 
no other way, and I am ready to finish it so with all pleasure. 

Lady C. {throwing hei'self before him, and crosses to r. h.) Cler- 
mont ! Clermont ! 

Lord W, But that would be bad taste — I had rather suppose 
that the young man has a high sense of honour, and knows 
what is due to bis friend as well as to himself — let us suppose 
that he is an admirer of beauty, and tiiat in trying to win the 
good graces of a fair lady, he has gone further than he ought. 
But let us give him the credit of supposing that when he finds 
he has not succeeded, he knows how to retire with a good grace 
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from an affair in which his head has been more to hUme than 
his heart — let us suppose too that he is capable of taking a 
generous rerenge. 

CU. Comment milord ! 

Lord W. Sach a thing might hare occurred as this — suppose 
that the husband, rich in appearance, may in reality be poor — 
that he has put his name to various bills which are in circula-^ 
tion, and are rapidly falling due — one for instance, on this day, 
the twenty-fifth. 

Lady C. Can this be possible ? 

CU. No, no, do not believe him, 'tis not true. 

Lord W. Let it speak for itself — here it is. 

[Clermont, Louisa, and Lady Charlotte, all start, 
and give an exclamation of turprite. 

Lord W. Stay a moment — do not move, I could make an ex- 
cellent picture of this ! a drawing after nature. 

CU, Milord, that bill — I will not owe any thing to any man 
1 will pay it this moment — ^I will pay it to-morrow. 

Lord W, Whether you pay it to-day, or to-morrow, is a 
matter that rests entirely with yourself— (fearing it) — for now 
you can choose your own time. 

[f/« bowt to Lady Charlotte, and exit, l. u., Louisa /o//oi&tn^. 

CU. (falling on a chair.) Ah ! this is cruel revenge* 

Lady C. (approaching him.) Ah, Clermont ! Clermont ! can 
it be that you have deceived me ! You will not refuse to admit 
me to your confidence. 

CU. Ma chere, you have made me so happy to marry me, 
that I was resolve it should not cause one regret: you have been 
brought up in luxury, accustomed to opulence — I would not 
change your habits, I have made all efforts that there should 
not be too great transition from the rich mansion of your father, 
to the bouse of your husband. 

Lady C. And has it been for this that you have risen at day- 
break, and toiled till midnight. 

CU. I did it cheerfully — I gave you the joli carriage, and this 
nice house which you so much love. 

Lady C. I should have refused all if I had known that all 
had been obtained by your hard labour. Oh ! why did you not 
consider that in marrying you, 1 had become the partner of 
your condition, whatever it might be, and that it would have 
been my duty, and indeed my pride and happiness to adapt 
myself to it. But henceforth we will have a change — no 
luxury — no useless expenses— it shall be my pleasure to devote 
myself to my husband — to preserve economy in our establish- 
ment — for I am an artist's wife. 

Cle, My wife, 1 have been wrong. 

Lady C. It is true ; but there is no reason to despair — what 
is the amount of our debts? 

CU. Four thoui^and pounds. 

Ladu (/'. That is a large sum Clermont. In the first place 
we will dispose of our carriage, and my diamonds, they most 
he sold first, and to-morrow we must pay the debt to Lord 
Welford, who has acted so noblv. 
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CU, So nobly 4o you say ? 

Lady C, I do— he has destroyed the only acknowledgment 
be bad — he has rendered it a debt of honour, aud eonseqnently 
most be paid at once. 

C/e. Ah! yes! you are right! no more de carriage! Moo 
Dieul 

Lady C. (gaily.) We shall have more pleasure in walking — 
yon shall give me your arm ; then when our debts are paid — 

CU. We shall hare more pleasure to spend the rest. Oh ! 
I am so happy. Oh I 'tis the happiest day of my life ! 

Lady C. Now mind, you promised me you will not work to- 
day. Come, get ready for a walk — I'll go and get my hat. 

[Eatt, crossing to r. h. 

CU. Ob, what an angel she is ! There is nothing I would 
not do for her. 1 would die for her — she have make me more 
happy to-day — to day I am ruin dan ever I was in my life — 
what pity my pride would not let me tell her the truth before. 
But she say I must not work. Ah ! dat is not de way to pay 
de debt 4000/. Great deal of money — and I forgot some little 
thing. The milliners, the jewellers, and a few more little 
trifle. No, I must work hard ; I will just make a few touches 
on de sly. Ah ! I think this picture will do me great credit 
and some profit. Yes, yes — when our debt is paid, den I will 
buy a little cottage for my wife, with a little piece of ground ; 
a little pony and a little cow. {painting.) It is singular, but 
when I begin to work, I feel my eyes as if dere was a cloud 
come orer them. 

Enter Louisa with a Utter , l. h. 

Lou. Oh, sir, I have got a letter — such a letter ! with such a 
fine seal — there's a crown and a little dog, and such pretty 
things upon — 

Cle. It is the royal arms — draw the curtains, it is so dark I 
cannot see. (Louisa draws the curtains, r. h.) 

CU. Sir, sir. Ah ! an order for two picture for the palace— 
my debts will soon be paid — my wife will not be oblige to walk 
— ^la — la — la — la— in less than one year pay all my debt. 
Oh ! mine is glorious art ! what fortune is in the pencil — a 
fortune nothing can take away — the painter's pencil gives fame 
and independence — ^it gives that which braves adversity, defies 
fate, laughs at misfortune. Ah ! (reading,) Ah ! have you 
draw the curtain ? 

Lou. Yes, sir ! 

CU. Then bring me candles. 

Enter Andrew, r. h. 

Lou. Andrew, go fetch master caudles. 

And. Candles for what ? 

CU. I want de candle to read de lettre. 

And. Well, thats funny ! candles to read by, when there's 
the sun scorching every one up out of doors. What more 
light could you possibly have ? 

CU. Comment f de sunshine I 
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Enter b. n„ Ladt CHABLom running up to him gaily. 

Lady C, Now then, Clermont, for a delightful walk. 

CU, Abt mon amie ! where are you ? come* come near to 
me. 

Lady C I am near yon. 

Cte. Mon Dieu ! what U this ? a strange mist floats before 
my eyes — is it daylight ; tell me ? is it daylight ? 

Lady C. Clermont, why do you tremble? what is it you 
fear. 

CU, I tell you all is darkness — I cannot distinguish objects 
— the world seems suddenly shut out from my view. Andrew 
—Louisa — Charlotte — i cannot see you — speak — let me hear 
you — let me hear you — and — 

Lady C, Clermont ! 

CU. Oh 1 c'est fini — I am ruin— destroy — gracious heaven 
1 — I am blind ! 

All. Blind ! 

[Clsrmont stands in a fixed atUtude, his eyes assuming a 
vacant expression. Lady Charlotte shrieks at the 
word ** blind" throws herself in his arms, anxiously 
looking in his face. Andrew and Louisa regard him 
with anxiety. 



ACT IL 

SCENE L — An eUgantly -furnished room, folding^doors in centre, 
Andrew l. u. and Louisa r. h., discovered. 

And, (l. h.) Poor master ! how dreadful a thing it is to re- 
flect upon — he has now been almost a year quite blind — how 
natural it is to sympathize with those we love, I've been quite 
blind myself ever since be has had the same misfortune. 

Lou. (r. h.) You — you Andrew— blind ! 

And. Yes, my dear, to your faults, that is to say I have been 
only morally blind — but what a dreadful thing it would be if I 
was like poor master, physically blind — for then Louisa, let 
you look as beautiful as nature has really made you, I should 
never see you. 

Lou. No — that you wouldn't. 

And. You might have a pug-nose, I shouldn't be aware of 
it; you might be humpback'd, I shouldn't know it; you 
might squint, I should be none the wiser. 

Lou. Well, Andrew, you would be kept in countenance by 
love — for he's blind you know. 

And, Lord, so he is— then I, and love, and my master, are 
all of the same kidney. Well, I hope to gracious Lady Char- 
lotte tvill get him cured in time, for if she don't I don't know 
what will become of us, for Til never leave him — well I must 
not stay here any longer chattering with you — ^go to your mis- 
tress, she must want you — go now. [Exit Louisa, 2 b. l. h. 
Well if she ib guilty she puts on the prettiest mask of inuo- 
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cenoe I ever saw— ob, lord — oh, lord — ^if I badn*t peeped 
through the keyhole, my suspicions of her would have vanished 
by this time — what a fool anybody is to try to be certain of the 
falsehood of one they love, when ignorance is bliss. I'm sure 
it's folly to be otherwise. [£ftf, r. h. 

[Clermont enters at foldmg-^crs led on by Louisa, 
Lady Charlotte entertfrom door^ l. 

Cle, (c.) Bien Louise ! I ought to be the happiest man in the 
world to have such a pretty conductress. 

Lou, (l. h.) 1 am glad you are in such good spirits it does 
me good to hear you. 

Cie. And why should I be sad ? because I have lost my sight. 
If I weep, I shall not see better— but as I do not see at all, I 
imagine that all is bright and gay — we have our advantages, 
we who are blind we don't see those around us change. Those 
we love are always young — ^it would do you good to be blind, 
only for a little while to see how happy it would make you. 

Lou. Oh ! I thank you, sir — 1 can find plenty of employment 
for my eyes. 

Cle, I dare say you can, you wicked little things — ^but I tell 
you what I should like Louise ? 

Lou, What? 

Cle. I should like to have my sight restored to me, only for 
five minutes thatl might see my sweet Lady Charlotte to-night 
when she is dressed for the ball. 

Lady C. Poor Clermont ! (sighingJ) 

Cle. Comment done! what's dat? Ah! Lady Charlotte, 
here, ah ! ah ! you little rogue — why you not let me know you 
are in de room — I tink you have been play some trick upon me. 

Lady C. Dear Clermont ! 

CU. Ah ! why you say poor Clermont — 1 am not poor Cler- 
mont — I am de happiest fellow in de world, my dear — we have 
got little money left out of de ruin — our debt is all pay — ^and 
thank heaven, that fellow Lord Welford was paid the first. It 
was a proud day to me, when I did pay Lord Welford — I 
thanked him for his disinterested kindness, I begg'd him very 
politely that he would never come to my house again. 

Lady C. To hear you talk dear Clermont, one really would 
suppose that you were jealous. 

Cle. Jealous ! me ! ah, no ! I would not pay you such ill 
compliment my dear. If I thought you could deceive me in 
one little thing, I would kill myself — you know Lord Welford 
loved you, and having loved you once, he might love you 
again. 

Lady C. Oh ! what should make you think so 1 

Cle. Nothing, nothing in the world, but you were touched 
by his conduct towards us. 

Lady C. I confess it. 

Cle. You thought he acted nobly. 

Lady C. I did think so, 

Cle. And since that time you have often spoken of him to me 
with praise. 
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Lady C. Not with more than common gratitude — at least I 
hope not. 

CU. Ah ! I that can no longer see bare nothing left me bat 
to reflect— and sometimes in spite of me I will say to myself 
they are both of the same rank in life — both nobly born — and 
there are many points of sympathy between them — ah ! pardon 
me ! I am wrong — I am foolish — have you not promised me 
that you would never speak to him again — if you should chance 
to meet him ? 

Lady C, (^hesitating.) Ob, yes ! 

C/e. That is enough, then I am happy, I am sure you never 
would deceive your poor blind Clermont. 

Louisa appears at door at back of stage — she produces a paper 
vrhich the takes to Lady Clermont. 

Lou, From Lord Wei ford, madam. 

Lady C. (advancing and reading the paper,) To-night at eight 
o'clock. 

Cle, I have done her wrong even to let the thoughts of Wel- 
ford disturb me — ma cb^re pardon me. 

Lady C, For what ? 

Cle, That my foolish thoughts have made me utter such un- 
worthy thing — aliens — ma petite — ^you shall have great plea- 
sures at de bnll to-night. 

Lady C, Ah ! yes — to-night it will be determined whether we 
shall visit Berlin this summer to consult the oculist. 

Cle, Ah ! ma ch^re — quant a celk — it cost great deal of 
money to go to Berlin, and where shall de money come from ? 

Lady C, Ob, well find plenty of friends to help us by and 

by. 

Cle, Oh, no. Once I had plenty of friends when I could 
have done without them ; but now you are my only friend, 
and I want no other. 

Lou, Lord Welford desired me to say, that you have very 
little time to spare, my lady, (aside.) 

Lady C. (looking at her natch.) *ris true. Oh, Louisa, how 
my heart is aching — this desperate act. 

Lou, La ! my lady, 1 am sure it's much better than to live in 
poverty and misery. I only wish that I had such a chance. 
(aUmd^ It's time for you to dress, my lady. 

Cle. Now. Louisa, you make your mistress look beautiful ! 
beautiful ! beautiful ! Ma chfere — you forgive me ! 

Lady C. (with affected gaiety, kissing his hand.) You foolish 
creature ! [^Exit, wiping her eyes, hoviSA foUounng, door l. h. 

Cle, Ah, poor child ! she cry — here is a tear on my hand. 
Oh, what a brute blockhead I have been ; T am good mind to 
knock myself down and break my stupid head. This little tear 
have made me so happy — my heart now is light like feather. 
(sings.) Ta, la, la. 

Song introduced. 
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Enter Andrew, r. h. 

And, Ah, sir, its easy enough for you to laugh and sing, I 
only wish I could join you. 

Cte, And what is it to prevent you — what for you shall not 
laugh ? 

And. I have my reasons — 

Cie. Your reasons ! what are they ? is it because yon have 
to waste all your day in attending upon your poor blind 
master ? 

And. Oh, no, master ; now come, that's laying it on rather 
too thick upon poor Andrew. You know it's a pleasure to me 
to take care of you ; if all the world should desert you. An- 
drew would stick to yon, d — n it ! 

Cle. Oui, mon pauvre gar9on — yes, yes, I know ; I only say 
that to laugh, because 1 want to laugh — eh ! why don't you 
laugh ? 

And. Because I've got the blue devils. 

CU. Oh, you stupid fellow. Come here and let me knock 
you down. 

And. Well, here I am — now knock . 

CU. (seizes hand.^ Ah ! brave gar9on ! you got de blue devil. 
Eh, bien Andrew — to-morrow you shall have holiday, and 
take some recreation, and shake de blue devil away from you. 

And, I don't want a holiday to-morrow — if I could have a 
holiday to-night, now, I should like it. 

Cle. To-night! what for to-night? 

And, Why, I should like to go to the Italian Hopera. 
. Cle, Oh, ho ; yon go to the Opera Italien. 

And. Why yes, I've got a border. 

CU. And what would you do there ? 

And, Why, 1 could see. 

Cle. Yes ; but you don't go there to see, you go to hear. 

And, Well, I could hear, my ears are long enough I'm sure. 

CU. But you don't understand Italian. 

And. If no one went there but those who understand Ita- 
lian, there'd be plaguy few at any time, that's what I know. 

CU, Ah, bien ! my pauvre garpon. I am sorry you cannot go 
to-night. Andrew, because Lady Charlotte is going to the ball, 
and wants Louisa to go with her, so you must stay at home, 
for you know we must not deprive Lady Charlotte of de little 
pleasure dat is offered to her. I am de first to ask her to seek 
amusement abroad, for she must lead a very stupid life here, 
and that idea make me always unhappy — miserable. 

And. You, sir, who are always singing — always cheerful — 
always gay. 

CU. Gay ! yes, that is before my wife — before- you all I 
affect a gaiety which is not here, for here there is nothing but 
despair — the present is a blank, and the future — what can I 
hope for but to be a continued burden to all around me. 

And. Law ! now master, I'm sure it's the pleasure of my life 
to l>e of service to you. 

CU, Ah, you are very good, and I am grateful, very grate- 
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fill ; bat there is one thing which distress me more than all the 
rest — ^I feel that I have been always supplied with erery com- 
fort; and to afford these luxuries to me, my poor wife must 
deprive herself of all, of evenr thing. 

And, My lady deprive herself of any thing—not a bit of it ; 
no, no ; I am happy to say that we never lived in better style ; 
it is only yesterday that two new ball-dresses were sent home 
for her. Well, that's all natural enough ; but I must say 
there's one thing that makes me very indignant, and as we are 
both alone, and you are very indulgent, I don't mind speaking 
oat. 

Cle. What you mean 1 

And. Why — ^you — see, sir — I've something that weighs upon 
my heart — it is, that Louisa continually is appearing in new 
caps, new bonnets, to a degree which no wages could possibly 
allow her to go to. 

CU. Oh, oh ! well, what is that to youl 

And, What is that to me ] Ob, oh ; if you could see my 
face at this moment, you would say that it is a great deal to 
me! Horrible, horror! she can't get so many fine things 
honestly — ^you remember some time ago I was jealous of Lord 
Welford. 

Cle, Lord Welford ! 

And. Ah, sir; a year ago you used to laugh at me for my 
suspicions ; but since then I have watched, and I am sure. 

CU. Oh, no. that cannot be, for it is a great many months 
since bis lordship have been here. 

And. Months I it's hardly many minutes since I met him 
coming down the stairs, I came up. 

Cle. Oh, no ! you deceive yourself, my good friend — it is not 
possible. 

^^And. Bat it is more than possible — it's fact — I am always 
straining my eyes to observe every thing, and I have stronger 
proof than my eyes if it were necessary. But one would rather 
keep these things to oneself and from all the world. 

Cle. £h ! no, no ; but tell me —go on — tell me. 

And. You must know then, that some weeks ago — late in 
the evening — so late that you had gone to bed for some time — 
I heard in my lady's apartment, Louisa's voice — I looked 
through the keyhole and I saw his lordship in close con* 
versation with her. 

Cle. And Lady Charlotte — my wife— 

And. Was not there — no, my lady had not yet come home. 

Cle. And it was very late ? 

And. About half-past twelve — the door of the room opened—^ 
I got out of sight, and his lordship stole down stairs to avoid 
my lady. 

Cle. And how do you know — ^are you sure that he came here 
to see Louisa 1 

And, Not a doubt of it, and he'll ruin himself for her if he 
don't take care, and serve him right if he does. Now, as I 
have confessed that I was looking through the keyhole once, I 
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don't mind confessing that IVe had a peep more than once* It 
was only yesterday I was looking into this room, and I saw 
Louisa all alone, looking at the contents of a little box^-they 
were diamonds — real diamonds — real brilliants — ^I thought i 
should hare faioted — 1 did almost — it gave me soch a shock that 
1 stumbled against the door, the noise idarmed her, I heard the 
shutting of the secretary — and when I looked through the key«^ 
hole again — the gtiilty creature was gone. 

CU, 1 don't believe — no, no—you talk nonsense — I will not 
hear any more — I have beard enough — enough — ^you are 
jealous — ^and when a man is jealous — Oh, go ! — cleave me alone* 

And. Sir ? 

Cle, Leave me alone — go ! 

And, I hope you are not angry with me. 

Cle, No. no— but go— leave me to myself — leave me alone. 

And, Yes, sir. [Exit AimRBW, a. ■• 

Cle. Diamonds! jewels! eh! for Louise 1 Jamais! never! 
for Louise ! for my wife ! Oh ! Andrew, you Rave drive me mad 
with what you tell me. Oh ! the agony that I endure ! If I 
were superstitious I should think it was a supernatural warning 
that I have felt to-day — something have weigh upon my heart 
— ^I don't know what it was — ab ! is it possible 1 No, no-^my 
beautiful wife ! No, I will not believe it. Andrew is a fool — 
dare is no diamond — I will convince myself. The secretaire. 
(he feels his way to the secretary^ takes out a casket of dtamoiidf, 2 £. 
a. H.) Tiens ! it is true. Here are the diamonds. 

Enter Lady Charlotte, 3 a. l. h. 

Lady C. Clermont! 

Cle. Ma femme I 

Lady C. Are you looking for any thing ? 

Cle, No, no — I walk about to amuse myself — eh ! I come to 
the secretaire — and put my hand upon dis casket — they seem 
to be diamonds — which 1 did not know you possessed. 

Lady C. Ab ! yes ; ah ! that is very probable, for they do 
not belong to me. {embarrassed.) It is in fact merely a trifle 
which has been intrusted to my care, and it belongs to~- 

Cle, It belongs to whom ? 

Lady C. To— an intimate friend of mine — a former school* 
fellow — poor Matilda— -poor girl — she married a gambler, and 
has commenced a suit for a separation, and in order to save her 
diamonds, she committed them to my care — there — that is what 
the mystery has been, and as it was not my own secret, but 
that of another, I am sure you will forgive my keeping it from 
you. But you do not seem well. 

Cle, No ! yes ! I am very well, dat is to say — I am not very 
well — to-night I feel so melancholy — 1 don't know what is^ 
matter with me — ma chere — I don't want you to go to this 
ball to-night. 

Lady C. Ah, Clermont ! I must. You know it's not possible 
to release myself from it. The old count and countess are so 
anxious that I should be there, and you know they have been so 
kind to us. 
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Cle, Yes ; but you go there every Tuesday— can you not miss 
4me t Do oblige me — stay with me this evening. 

Jjkdi^ C. (loScing at her watch.) WhtX can I do ? it is already 
eight o'clock. 

Cie. You cannot think bow much I would give that you do 
not go away from me this evening — do stay — 

Lady C. X wish 1 could. 

Cle. Oh, yes ! you can — you will — 1 will be gay companion, 
1 will tell you all about my travel, and the three long years 
that I worked hard in Italy for your sake — to make you mine 
—yes, three years — it is longer than one evening. 

Lady C. Yes, you are right — I will remain — I will not leave 
you. 

Cle. Ah! you are so good. 

Lady C. I will go into my room and write an excuse, (aside.) 
But what reason shall I give — ah ! no ; 'tis impossible ! I can- 
not stay with him. 

[She priftends to enter her room, 3 e. l. h. ; the door of 
which she closes rather violently ; Louisa comes ottt, 
and both steal out at the back of the stage, and exit. 

Cle. That I should be such a stupid fool, to suspect her, and 
that booby Andrew, the great big numskulls. Andrew — Andrew ! 

Enter Andrew, r. h. 

And. Here I am, master. 

Cle, Give me your hand — let us be gay and merry, we have 
good cause to rejoice — for you are a fool. 

And. Well, 1 don't see why I ought to rejoice because Tm a 
fool — but how do you know I am ? 

Cle. Yes ; you are for being jealous of Louise. 

And. Surely I can believe my eyes. 

Cle. No, no, not always — I tell you to make yourself easy — 
for you are a great big fool. 

And. Well, that's a strange way of making myself easy. 

Cle. Bah ! the diamonds, they don't belong to her — you 
were fool to think they could. 

And. Oh ! its very easy to call me foolish — but you don't 
know what it is to be jealous. 

Cie. (aside.) You don't know that — no, I don't know what it 
is to be jealous — you must not be jealous either. Come, you 
shall go to the opera this evening. 

And. You don't say so ? 

Cle. Yes ; Lady Charlotte does not go out to-night — she'have 
changed her mind, she will stay at home with me, and I don't 
want you. 

And. Well, now that will be a treat to me upon my word — 
riLgo and put on my new coat. Lor ! I han't got a moment 
to spare — it's past the time now — master I'll be home as soon 
as the hoperay is over. [Exit at back, singing. 

CU. He's mad — he don't know what he's about — poor fellow, 
his jealousy have turn his head. Sometimes I think it is con- 
tagious. But no ! I suspect my wife — ^no, no — it would be to 
doubt purity itself. [Eatt, r. b. 
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Enter Mrs. Pbbpeb, l* h. 

Mrs, P. There's something goinff wrong to-night ! An 
elopement! as sure as my name's reeper! Dear me, who 
would have thought it (of all women in the world !) that Lady 
Charlotte would desert her poor blind husband ! Ah ! we 
mns'n't always judge people by what they seem to be. She 
who seemed to be so kind, and seemed to be so tender*hearted, 
and seemed to be so fond, and so devoted to her husband — and 
seemed especially to be so virtuous, to leave her husband, because 
he's poor, for such a dissipated fellow as Lord Welford ! — ^'canse 
he's rich. Well, well, i think I ought to tell him at once, to 
let him know the real state of the case. But then how shall I 
break it to him, I am sure it will break his heart ! I'm sure it 
will kill him — for I never did see a man so fond of a woman as 
Le is of Lady Charlotte, in all my life, he fairly worships her ! 
Oh ! he does ! he adores the very ground she treads on ! and 
what an ungrateful creature she must be ! But that's always 
the way. Now, if he was a good«for«<nothing fellow, and' 
treated her like a dog — I dare say she'd be so fond of him that 
she could eat him up. 

(Clermont sings with<mt, r. h.) 
Ah ! here he comes ! poor fellow ! always singing — always 
laughing ! he little knows — ^I'll break it to him as gently as I 
can. 

Enter Clermont, singing* R. h. 

How do you find yourself this evening, Mr. Clermont ? 

CU, Ah ! Madame Peeper, is that you? 

Jfrs. P. Yes, sir: how do you do to-night, sir? 

Cle. Very well, madame, much oblige — 1 hope you also are 
very well. 

Mrs, P. Why pretty middling, thank you — ^I thought I'd 
just step out to see if you wanted any thing. 

Cle, Want any thing ? — no, I want nothing. 

Mrs. P. I didn't know but what you might — as all your 
family are gone out. 

Cle. No, my wife was going out, but she change her mlnd<— 
and now she stop at home. 

Mrs. P. Ah ! sir ! 

CU. Eh ? 

Mrs. P. I'm afraid Lady Charlotte has deceived you. 

Cle. What you mean, madame ? 

Mrs, P. Why sir, I mean to say, that not long since Lady 
Charlotte, and her maid with two bandboxes and a portmantle, 
drove off in Lord Welford's travelling -carriage. 

Cle. Never ! it is de most impossible — Lady Charlotte is in 
her room. 

Mrs. P. Oh no, sir, she isn't. 

Cle. Yes, I tell you — go to de devil madame — it is infamous 
scandal to say such ting of my wife. Lady Charlotte ! Lady 
Charlotte ! Louise ! [Goes into Lady Charlotte's room, p. s. 
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Mrs, p. Poor fellow ! I feel so sorry for him ! Til run and tell 
the ladies on the second floor — dear me ! dear me ! I knew it 
was an elopement — I hope it won't do me any harm in letting 
my lodgings— I wonder if I'd better wait here and try and find 
out something more — or run at once and tell my second floor 
lodgers — I think I'll go and tell the news to them, and then I 
can come again. [£Att, r. h. 

Enter Clermont. 

Cle, (hefeelt his way to an arm-chair and sits.) Oni ! yes, she is 
gone ! ha 1 ha ! she is gone ! ah ! je m'^touffe 1 she i^as my 
only friend, and she have leave me alone in this desolate world 
— sM have leave me dat was my light in de most black darkness 
— I don't care to be blind dat s noting. If every limb shall be 
disjoint, if every malady shall afflict me — if de most torment- 
ing poverty shall overwhelm me, dat's noting, she was my 
riches — ^priceless jewel, that all de treasure of de world could 
never equal — I turn to her and kiss her gentle hand, and like 
de magic — like de electric spark my heart glitter wid de bril- 
liant joy — ah Charlotte ! ma bonne amie ! roa bonne amie I Yes, 
she is still my darling idol ! she have been so kind to me dat I 
cannot forget to love her always — and my last words shall be 
*' God bless you Charlotte !" I know I am a burden to her, a 
burden to every one — and I will set her free. To the broken- 
hearted, death is beautiful. I will die now ! oh ! what relief. 
But de werld shall not accuse her ! no ! they will think it was 
despair — that I was weary of my life — and they will say — poor 
devil ! it was the best thing he could do ! yes, I will at once 
terminate a life which is insupportable — O Heaven ! if I com- 
mit a crime forgive me ! Heaven is just ! but Heaven is also 
merciful — ^I fly to death as my only relief, and I shall be par- 
doned, for I cannot help it. 

Enter Andrew, c d„ running. 

And, Master, master, good news — good news — I saw her, I 
saw her, I saw her, tol de rol — tol de rol. (^sings and dances,) 
Cle. What's the matter ? 
And. Yes — didn't they applaud her ? 
Cle, Applaud who ? 
And. Why Mamselle St. Ange. 
Cle, St. Ange. 
And. Oh ! here he comes, Lord Welford. 

Enter Lord Welford, c. d. 

Cle, What you mean by St. Ange and Lord Welford. 

Wei, Clermont my dear friend. 

Cle, Friend ! ha ! ha ! don't insult me milord ! the injury 
which you have inflict upon me, I can bear better than to be 
insult. 

Wei, Will you hear me speak ? 

Cle. Yes — speak. 

WeL Formerly I may have been more assiduous in my at- 
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teDtiom to Lady Charlotte, than was compatible with tha 
dignity of your booonrable friend. I have ever regretted 
the circninstance, and what could man do more than I have 
4one? ^I have humbly asked your pardon!" Since tiben* 
howerer, I have endeavoured to make you further atonement ; 
and no ftiend acts with more sincerity than one, who, feeling 
be has done an injury, is anxious to expiate it by every means 
in his power. 

Cle. Expiate it ! comment ! can you collect the thousand 
fragments of a shattered mirror, join them together, and 
cement them so, that you may give the glass its pristine polish t 
mnd if you break my heart, will your sincere regrets and bitter 
penitence, expiate the ofTeoce. 

WeL Clermont, hear me ; do not think me so ungenerous— 
to henelf alone you are beholden, and she has preserved the 
many comforts which surround you by the exercise of her 
talents. 

Cte. Milord ! do not deceive me — do you say that my wife— 
that Lady Charlotte— 

WeL Has to-night become a candidate for public favour, and 
under the assumed name of St. Aoge. 

CU. St. Ange ! 

And, Yes, that's the name she goes by on the stage ; but I 
knew her. Oh ! didn't I know her !— tol de lol — lord I never 
was so happy in all my life. 

Wei, Her success has been triumphant. Here she comes, 
and will corroborate what I have told you. 

Enter Laixy Charlotte, elegantly dressed. She runs to Cler« 
MONT, and throws her arms around his neck^ 

Lady C, Clermont ! 

Cle. Ma ch^re — ^what have you done ? 

Lady C, Oh, I am the happiest woman in the world ! Km, 
who have toiled so hard to give me luxuries, shall find that in 
my turn, I will devote my life to your contentment. By my 
constant labour, and mine's a labour I delight in, I shall be 
able to provide you, if not with luxuries, at least with every 
comfort, for I have found true friends aad benefactors in the 
public. It ivas necessary, to render my attempt successful, to 
have the assistance of a sincere friend. 

Cle, And in Lord Welford you have found that honourable 
friend. 

Lady C, Most honourable ! 

Cle, Milord, I forgive you every thing — yes, I love all the 
the world. 

Lou, La ! I'm so happy ! 

Cle, Louisa, come here, (^shakes hands,) I am so happy ! 
Andrew, mon brave garpon — come here and let me knock you 
down. 

And, No, sir, don't knock. 

Cle, (embracing Andrew.) I am so happy — ma femme ! ma 
femme ! I am so happy ! 
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[/f« IS too much overcome to speak, he coven hi$fae€ with 
both hU hands. Lady Charlotte puts her arm round 
his waist. 

Lady C, N^, Clermont ! you have reason to be happy ! To 
be sure our afflictioDS have been heart-reoding ; bat oftentimes 
a blessing comes disguised. Next month we will risit Berliu, 
where I am assured your sight will be restored ; and were it 
restored this instant, would you regret your past afflction? 

Cle, No, no ; I don't regret it even now — I have a dearer 
treasure than my sight — mon amie oui ! though I dnn*t see 
with my eyes ! — my heart sees !— my heart feels!— my heart is 
happy ! 

Lady C. And I shall be truly happy if our kind friends will 
still protect the Artist's Wife. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A FEW of tbe Sir Oraeks of the newspaper press bave falsdy 
stated that the following comedy is a translation of some French 
drama. Their reason for such an ill-mannered contradiction of 
the author's public declaration of its originality in the play- 
bill, was grounded upon the comedy being French in its man* 
ners, in the names of its characters, and in its allusions. As the 
scene is placed in France, what nation should its manners, its 
allusions, and its characters resemble? Surely not the Chinese 
or the Dutch. The intention of the author of " A Lesson for 
Ladies " is to present a comedy of intrigue and equivoque, and 
to portray, in the person of IdademoiseUe Delbieuv, the follies 
and dangers of a capricious and coquetish disposition. The 
audience highly relished the intrigue^ and the equivoque, and, 
from the loud applause that followed the appeal of the Countess, 
it may be concluded that the intended lesson bad not been read 
in vain. 
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First petformed Septembtr 5, 1838. 



Mr. BUCKSTONE. 



MONSIEUR ST. VAL. Salmon-cokrared coat,^ 
trimmed with silver, loose yellow satin trunks, | 
white stockings, rolled over the knee, high black VMr. Lact. 
tfhoes, with light blue bows, laced crava^ rafBes, J 
bat and feathers, long curled black wig ,-* 

OIBOLETTB (a country gentleman). Green^ 
coat, trimmed with silver, yellow tmnks. crim* I 
■on silk waistcoat, high Uack boots, red striped ^Mr. Wbbrsb* 
•tockiogs, rolled over the knee, black hat, pink I 
feather, long curled brown wig y 

MATHIEU (a peasant). Oldftishioned blae^ 
waistcoat, worn open, with sleeves, taroad green 
striped, long waistcoat, loose scarlet tranks, light 
blue stockings, losset shoes, copper backles, old 
black threC'Comered hat, with roses in it, blae 
gardener's apron, long flaxen wig 

FRANCOIS, \ {servants of the Countess), Rich \ Mr. CLAaas. 

ANDRE / oldfashioned blue liveries . j Mr. Ksaaioog. 

DUBOIS. Oldfashioned red livery . . Mr. Gasair. 

COUNTESS DB CLAIRVILLE. Yellow satin) 
dress, full sleeves, of the time of Louis the > Mrs. Glovkr. 
Fourteenth . . •J 

MADEMOISELLE DELBIEUX. Pink emO 
bossed satin, ditto, ditto, long hair on the shoul- VAfiss Tatlok. 
ders ... . * » J 

BARBARA {her maid). Dark brown body, 
crimson satin skirt, thrown back, displaying a) 
white satin petticoat, the hair thrown back, small VMrs. Fitzwilliam. 
round hat, trimmed with pink ribbon, black j 
shoes, with red heels 

THERESE. Plain long -bodied full - skirted \ »||__ p .. ___ 
silk dress |Mi8sGALLOT. 

Time of representation, one hour and a half. 



EXPLANATION OF THB STAGE DIEECTieNS. 

L. means first entrance, left. R. first entrance, right. S. E. L. second 
entrance, left. S. E. B. second entrance, right. U. E. L. upper entrance, 
left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. left centre. B.C. 
right centre. T. £. L. third entrance, left. T. E. R. third entrance, right. 
Observing you are 8U];^;)osed to face the audience. 



A LESSON FOR LADIES. 



ACT I. 



SCEN C I. — An elegant apartment in the country-'house of the 
Countess de Clairyille — A door at the back opening to a 
garden^ chairs, tables^ S^c, a table loith toriting nuiteriaU on the 
R. II. ; the ornaments and furniture of the room of the time (f 
Louis Quatorze ; the stage covered with Ofoagnijicent carpet. 

At the rising of the curtain a bell heard ringing violently ^Frav- 
901S and Andr£ enter meeting — FRAN901S /rom the back, Andrb 
- from the 1 b. r. h. 

And, f ranfois ! where is Therese ? this is the second time 
that Miss Delbieux has rung. 

Fra, Then she must ring again. Therese vows she will not 
attend to her — indeed, not a servant can remain in the house 
on account of raa'amselle's caprice. If our mistress, the 
Countess, had not a little more thought for us than her daugh> 
ter-in-law, they would soon have to wait on themselves. 

Enter Therese, l. m., hastily. 

The, I never went near such a woman in my life — it*s lucky 
there's a new maid coming to-day — I shall not continue another 
hour in the house — I did not hear her ring — besides, how can 
she expect me to attend to every thing ; all the servants have 
left but myself and Louise. 

Fra, We are following the example of Miss Delbieux's lovers 
— when I first came here, miss bad eight or nine dying for her» 
but her treatment so wearied them, that they have dropped off 
one by one, and her only slave is now Monsieur St. Val. 

The, Slave, indeed — if as a lover she so torments him, what 
will be his fate as a husband ? 

Fra, Poor man ! one day she sends for him in haste, as if 
anxious to see him — when he arrives, he is ordered to depart 
immediately — now she assures him that her mother-in-law the 
Countess, will never allow her to marry him, merely to throw 
the gentleman into despair, and torment him. 

The. And to-day, the unhappy swain is to be persuaded 
into the belief that the Countess forbids him the house — 

Fra, Ha ! ha ! ha ! for my part I am almost inclined to 
think that the Countess is herself in love with St. Val. (bell 
again.) 

The, Miss Delbieux is ringing again ; I suppose she must be 
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attended to. but, thank Heayen, it is the last day that I shall 
hare to wait on such a fantastic lady. l^ExU, L. u. 

Fra. When is the new femme-de-cbambre expected 1 

And. This morning, I hear. 

Fra. Indeed, and in a week she will be giving place to an- 
other, no doabt. Some one is at the gate. 

And, (looking out at the back,) 'Tis Miss Delbieux*8 lover ! 
Enter Saint Val at the back. 

St. V. Francois ! 

Fra. Monsieur? 

St. V. Tell my coachman to return in an hour. 

Fra. Yes, Monsieur. [Exit at the badi. 

St. V, Is Miss Delbieuz stirring yet, Andr^ ? 

And. Yes, Monsieur ! 1 will tell Thertee that you are here. 

{Exit Andre, l. h. 

St, V. What will be my reception this morning, shall I be 
met with a frown, or a smile ? all depends upon accident 
Alas! the chances are that I shall be received in the old 
fashion — with a most aggravating pettishness — then why do I 
love this woman ? ah, there's the riddle ! I first sought her for 
her fortune and endured her caprice — her coquetry — sometimes 
her insults — because I looked for my revenge in the excellent 
means that would be mine in marrying her — but, alas ! the 
hound Love, hath linked himself to the cur Interest, and both 
are now so chasing my heart that let me resolve a hundred 
times a'day never to see her more, my every resolution is 
hunted down as soon as started. Hark ! I hear a light footfall 
— the rustling of silk — the perfume of a well-disciplined toilette, 
heralds the lady of my love — and lo ! she's here. 

Enter Miss Delbieux, l.h. 

Miss D, Provoking ! every thing conspires to torment me — 
every thing is so contrary that I shall lose my wits, {pacing the 
stage without regarding St. VaQ Things animate and inanimate 
league to cross me — relatives — maids — the very pins in my 
cushion bend at my touch and become unmanageable — my 
mother-in-law too, to forbid the visits of Monsieur St. Val. 
Ah, Monsieur ! I scarcely perceived you— though my last 
thought was of you. 

St. V. Then am I indeed happy. 

Miss D. Though I am terribly exasperated. 

St. V, With me, ma'amselle 1 

Miss D. No— with my mother-in-law. 

St. V. Ah ! I breathe again. 

Miss D. Yes sir, and with you. 

St. V. My offence ? 

Miss D. Disobedience. 

St. V, The ancient sin of poor humanity. 

Miss D. Disobedience to my command. 

St. V. If I have committed that fault, I deserve to forfeit 
the elysium of your favour. 

Miss D, My uiother-'in-law« the Countess, forbids you the 
house* 
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St, V, Is sbc 80 remorseless ? 

Miss D. Tis yonr own fault. I implored you if you wished 
to continue a welcome visiter here, you could only command 
access by a feigned attention to her— nay, I commanded you to 
appear to lore her. 

St,- V, Your commands have been so well obeyed, that I am 
now alarmed at the fruits of my deceit, the Countess believes 
me sincere. Indeed* her every glance proves me to think 
rightly. 

Miss D, To think what ? 

Su V, That I have made some impression on her heart. 

Miss D, That she loves you. 

St. V, Even so. 

Miss D, Ha ! ha ! poor Countess — ^how delightful to ima^ne 
her torments when she discovers her mistake ! Now, Saint Val, 
if you think a word of kindness from my lips still precious to 
you — if you regUjCd my friendship — continue to court my 
mother-in-law. 

St, V, Nay, there you puzzle me — how can my devotion to 
her obtain your hand ? 

Miss D. Your attentions will ever command a ready admit- 
tance here. 

St. V, And when and how can I throw off the mask, and 
declare my hypocrisy to the countess. 

. Miss D, You a lover, and ask that question ! continue, sir, 
to obev me, or dread my resentment. 

St, V. Is it not ungenerous thus to trifle with her feelings. 

Miss D, Is it not ungallant in a lover to question the will of 
his mistress ? be obedient, sir, or I may call in the aid of an- 
other more devoted to me. 

St. V. What ! and that other 1 presume is Monsieur Gibo^ 
lette. 

Miss D, You are right, sir. 

St. V. S*death ! I hope you will not for a moment lead that 
man to think, that you at all regard him with favour. 

Miss D. Those who are anxious to obey, and please me, will 
ever find me grateful. Silence ! here is the Countess — to your 
duty. 

Enter the Countess db Clairvilie, r. u. 

Cou. Ah, Monsieur St. Val ! Good morning, I trust my 
delay in leaving my chamber has not caused you any impa- 
tience. 

Miss D. (aside to St. Val.) Say something gallant. 

St. V, I must ever feel impatient when the Countess de 
Clairvilie is absent. 

Miss D, (aside.) Well said — well said. 

Cou, (aside.) *Tis clear that he loves me — his confusion — 
his manner betrays his passion. 

Miss D, Excellent ! she blushes and turns away. 

St. V, (to Miss D.) This is insupportable. 

Miss D, Proceed — proceed ! 

St. V. I don't know what to say. 
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hoar, 1 shall expect yonr final answer-— I allow yon so modi 
time, that you shall decide upon nothing rashly. Rememher 
to-morrow. The Countess de Clairrille poor — or Julie rich. 
(atide.) Now I shall really put his love to the test. [EariMi.H. 

Sl V, I could decide immediately — but Julie now thinks 
that I positively lore her mother — and I know her temper so 
well that it will be many days before I can convince her to the 
contrary — whilst the Countess must hare her reply to-morrow. 
Julie decidedly 1 should marry — the Countess decidedly not 
under any circumstances — but then I cannot comprehend the 
favour shown to that idiot, Gibolette — ^Julie may fancy him — 
for women are strange anomalies. They will tell you they 
despise a fool, and in the end marry one — I will watch them 
both — weigh the whole matter well in my mind, and to-mor- 
row return to the Countess with my decision. [£xtt at the back. 

Mitt D, (peept on, l. h.) What 1 gone I gone without con- 
triving to say one word to me in explanation. Oh ! what wild 
emotions rage in my breast, wounded pride, anger, jealousy. 
Ah ! am I jealous 1 no, no, 1 cannot, I will not be — yet why 
this anxiety 1 why this feverish fear 1 This strong feeling of 
despair, mingled with a thousand hopes — 1 am jealous — and to 
be jealous, one must love — and alas, after all my caprice, all 
my joys in the torments of others, do I find myself enduring 
their pangs. I love St. Val. (tobbing.) I now feel that I do, 
and but for the artful Countess we might have been happy, for 
I think be once bad a regard for me — but she has inveigled 
him, and I am wretched. 

CGiBOLETTE hokt ofi at the backj) 

Gib» Ma'amselle, I have been waiting for yon this half-hour 
— when am 1 to have the honour of your company in a ride 1 

Mm D. (starting up,) How dare you sir, ask me that ques- 
tion 1 what could lead you to presume that I should ever con- 
descend to be publicly seen in your society. 

Gib. £h? what? a short time since, miss, you said you 
should be charmed in being taught to hunt — to leap the fence 
— to sing a song of the chase. 

Miss D. Begone ! fool ! 

Gib. (atide.) Fool ! well this is the oddest change. 

Miss v. Do you not hear me ? 

Gib. Yes, miss — ^but — 

Miss D. Do you not understand me ? 

Gib. Yes, miss, but — 

Miss D. Then obey me, and begone. 

Gib. Mad, by Jupiter! — I'll mount and away — oh these wo- 
men, there's nu knowing when you have 'em, half an hour since 
I could have sworn that I was the man of her heart, and now— 

Miss. D. Fran9oi8? (calling.) 

Francois enters at the back. 

Turn this person out of the house. 

Gi6. Franpois need not give himself the trouble, miss-*! can 
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tarn myself out without bis assistance — mad, stark mad—- 111 
show my airs now, and feign an indifference. 

[£xtt humming a tune followed by Fr AN901S at the back. 
Mitt D, I hope the fright did not observe my tears — what 
shall I do 1 m write to St. Val— shall I ? 1 will—he shall 
have one opportunity of explaining, (.sits at table.) Early to- 
morrow morning before the Countess is stirring, I must Tisit a 
relation in the neighbouring monastery* (she toritet,) I will 
give him the chance to meet me on the road. Then from his 
own lips will I demand my fate — a servant shall attend me — 
she that I expect from Paris to day — (folding the letter,) it may 
miscarry if he neglects this last invitation I shall be convinced 
that be is false — who shall take it for me ? none of the servants 
of the house can be trusted — ^that lad working in the grounds 
— ^his simplicity may be my safeguard, (retires up and beckons, 
then advances.) Yet where is my pride that I should condescend 
to write thus 1 no —no — I'll destroy the letter, and banish him 
for ever from my heart, (about to tear the letter as Mathieu is 
heard singing at the back.) 

Mat. Did you beckon me ma'amselle ? 

Miss D. Yes, boy — come hither— what is your namel 

Mat. Mathieu. 

Miss D. Who employs you on the grounds ! 

Mat. Pierre, the gardener. 

Miss. D. Your father lives near the chateau, I think 1 

Mat. Yes, ma'amselle. 

Miss D. You are poor 1 

Mat. We work for our living mirs, and they say everybody 
is poor, who does that 1 

Miss D, Can you be trusted t 

Mat. £b ? 

Miss D. Are you faithful to your employers 1 

Mat. All according to the wages, miss. 

Miss D. 1 wish you to take this letter for me — and this 
crown — (giving money,) 

Mat. Take 'em both miss, with pleasure. 

Miss D. Can you be secret ? 

Mat. Anything you please, missi 

Miss D. You know the meaning of being secret ? 

Mat, Oh, yes — I saw Pierre the gardener plucking some 
peaches for his wife the other day — he told me not to say any- 
thing about it — and I didn't. 

3iiss D. But having told me, where is your secret 1 

Mat. Lord ! ah ! how stupid o' me. 

Miss D. Now you must never breathe a word to a living soul 
where I have sent you. 

Mat. That I won't, miss — because you haven't told me where 
I'm to go yet. 

Miss J). To Monsieur St. Val — you know him. 

Mat. St. Val — oh yes— the gentleman that I saw you talking 
to — I know him. 

Miss D, And his house ? 
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lf«t. Yes — (otuitf.) Mnsn't lay I don't know it, or skt 
mayn't tend me. 

Miti D. Then away boy— brin^ me back a reply, and I may 
again reward yon — (goingt ^ "•) ^^y — do not hasten out of 
the grounds lest it be suspeeted you are on some errand — I will 
be watching for your return — be dever and I may be a friend 
to yon. l^^t L, H. 

Mat, Something has come into my head, that makes rae say 
to myself— Mathieu, you're in luck — make hay while the sun 
shines. If I am paid so well for taking this letter, it must be* 
of some great consequence, and somebody may like to know 
all about it, as well as the gentleman that it is for. There's 
the Countess — who knows but she may give me more for 
looking at this letter, than the lady has paid me to take it — 
and if she does give me more, I think she will have a better 
right to look at it than any one else. 

Enter the Countiss, r. h. 

Cou, Fran9ois ? (ca/iin^.)— Who are you, sir ? 

Mat. I'm a boy — Mathieu — Mr. Pierre^s boy. 

Cou, What do you want here ? 

Mat, I want you, ma'am. 

Cou, Me. 

Mat. Hush! 

Cou, Sirrah ! 

Mat, Come here ! (beckoning the Countess.) 

Cou. Where can Fraasois be ? This idiot must be sent 
from the bouse. Francois t {calling,) 

Mat. Should you like to — like to look at a letter— 

Cou. What do you mean, sir 1 

Mat. What I say, ma'am — should you like to look at a letter 
from your daughter to — to — 

Cou. To whom? 

Mat, Monsieur — monsieur — 

Cou. St.Van 

Mat. Aye — that's he — 

Cou, Come hither, my good boy — 

Mat. Ha ! ha ! — I thought she should be glad to see it — 
(Francois appears at the back,) 

Fra, Did you call, madam 1 

Mat. Francois — to turn me out of the house. 

Cou, Presently— presently Francois. \_Exit pRANpois. 

Mat, Ha! ha! how to gain one's ends — always makes us 
take to people — very odd — 

Cou. A letter from my daughter to St. Val ! 

Mat, (producing the letter. ) Here it is, ma'am. 

Cou. Now am i burning with curiosity to know the contents 
of that letter — could I read it — I might then learn if 1 have 
been duped — Mathieu — 

Mat, Your ladyship. 

Cou. I wish to look at that letter. 

Mat. I know you do. 
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Cott. Gire it me. 

Mat. No. 

Cou, You will trust it in my hands, surely. 

Mat, No ! 

Cou, Are you so honest ? 

Mat. When it's worth the while. 

Cofi. How much has Miss Oelbieux given you to go on this 
errand ? f 

Mat, A crown. 

Cou, Here are two. (gives money.) 

Mat. There's the letter. 

Cou. No name on it — shall I break the seal, why should I 
not do so? does not my duty to my daughter demand that I. 
should ; she may be carrying on a correspondence with St. 
Val— that even propriety may not sanction — she may — ah, how 
easy it is to find arguments to excuse a wrong — away with 
sophistry — I am fnean, I am curious —l am detestable, for I 
must know the contents of this letter, (^breaking the seal,) 

Mat, Ob ! what have you done? 

Cou. Sirrah! 

Mat, You opened it. 

Cou, Be silent, {she reads.) " Meet me to-morrow before 
the Countess is stirring — wish to hear from your own lips 
whether you really love her — give you a last opportunity to 
explain — shall be on my way to the monastery.'* What can 
this meani then there is some understanding between Miss 
Delbienx and St. Val — I must be at this meeting, and pene- 
trate the mystery — I can imitate Julia's hand — St. Val's writ- 
ing too is known to me — the time and place of the rendez- 
vous shall be changed — the fountain in the park — there are 
places of concealment there, and I may be enabled to listen to 
their conversation — the time shall be to-night— (sAe writes) — 
sit down, boy — sit down. 

Mat. (sitting.) I've money enough now to take some com* 
panions with me, have a glass on the road, and call about me 
like a gentleman. 

Cou, (folding letter,) She has not directed her letter — I will 
be as prudent — boy — 

Mat. Your ladyship. 

Cou, Take this letter, (giving him letter.) 

Mat, That's not my letter — that — 

Cou, Do as I bid you, sir — bring me the gentleman's answer 
— mind you bring it to me — I will have a letter ready for you to 
give to Miss Delbieux — and mark — if you breathe a syllable of 
this matter to a living being, you shall be well punished — but 
do my bidding faithfully, and I'll again reward you. 

Mat, I am always faithful to those who pay me best. 

Cou, Away and be silent — you comprehend. 

Mat. I should be a fool if I didn't. [Exit at back. 

Cou. Oh ! I'm in a maze of curiosity and anger— but I will 
grasp the thread that may conduct me out of the labyrinth — 
let the consequences be what they may. [Exit, a. h. 

END OP ACT I. 
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Acrn. 

SCENE I,— 'A hall in the houit of Monsieur Giboletti. 

Enter Gibolettb, l. b., reading a letter, 

Gib. This is rery strange ; the oftener I read it* the more I 
become perplexed, (looking at the Utter.) " Wisbes to hear 
from my own lips whether I really lore the Countess.*' Per- 
haps she thought my call this morning was only to see the 
mother, and that may account for the singular alteration in 
miss's conduct to me. (reading.) ** 1 give you a last opportunity 
to explain." Umph ! I certainly have behaved politely to the 
Countess now and then, but never went so far as to cause Miss 
Delbieux to be jealous, (reading.) **^eet me this evening 
dose to the fountain in the park." Most undoubtedly I will. 
This is the oddest change. But she loves me — I'm sure on't. 
(hums a tune.) How delighted she was to see me this morning 
— but then her ordering me to be turned out of the house im- 
mediately afterwards — surely no one has whispered of my un- 
fortunate marriage — very like — ^yet as my wife and I do not 
live together, and as no one ever hears of her — and as I intend 
to be divorced, if Miss Delbieux does love me so violently, 
matters may be soon accommodated. Gad, it's worth the trial. 
My fortune wants repair. Miss is rich, and {(she has discovered 
that 1 am married, a dear affectionate woman is always ready 
to make allowances. 

Enter Dubois, l. h. 

DvA. The boy who left the letter has called for the answer. 

Gib. Let me see him. [Exit Dubois. 

A boy ! she has not sent a servant, then. A clever, spirited 
creature, and perfectly understands the art of intrigue. 

Enter Mathieu, l. r., singing, and rather tipsy. 

Mat. Fal lal la, fal lal la, I've enjoyed myself to-day, if I 
never do so again. 

Gib. You are the lad who brought this letter from Miss 
Delbieux ? 

Mat. Yes, sir. 

Gi6. You have been stopping by the way, sirrah? 

Mat. Only to taste a glass with a few intimate friends. 

Gib. You have brought me a very welcome message, or I 
should chastise you. 

Mat. (aside.) I'm perfectly right, I see ; I forget the name, 
but I recollect I was told to give it to a gentleman who was 
talking to miss this morning. Yes, yes, I'm right — I saw you 
together — going to give her a horse, eh ? — a fine woman, sir. 

Gib. Silence, boy, and attend to me. 1 '11 not write, in case 
of accident ; write as few letters as possible in matters of in- 
trigue. Is your memory good ? 
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Mat, None better, sir. Never saw you till this morning, and 
I know you again. 

Gib, There's money for you. (giving money.) 

Mat, Well, 1 never ! Of all the trades give me a carrier of 
love-letters — people never care for expense then— it's only 
when they marry that they grow mean. 

Gib. Hasten back — say I feel flattered-^ 

Mat, Feel flattered — 

Gib. By the invitation — 

Mat, Invitation — 

Gib. And burn — 

Mat. And burn — 

Gib. With impatience for the moment when I can prove my 
gratitude — 

Mat, Prove your gratitude — 

Gib, And that I will be punctual, (aside,) Yes, yes, as she 
has been so cautious not to direct my letter. 111 be as cautious 
and not trust the affair to writing at all. Now, boy, away— 
the evening is advancing — you recollect — 

Mat. Every word, sir— (aside) — for what I can't recollect I 
can easily invent. You're flattered — and bum— and youll be 
punctual. You may trust to me, sir ; your message will lose 
nothing by my carrying it. 

Gib. Now to make ready for my appointment. [Exit, r. h. 

Mat. And now for the ladies — shall have more money from 
both of them. Bless the love-letters — the best trade that I ever 
could have turned my baud to. Never will I touch a garden- 
spade again — as long as ladies and gentlemen continue to burn 
and feel flattered. [£xtt> l. n. 

SC£N£ II. — Same as scene in 1st Act, 

£nter Barbara, singing, at the back. 

Bar. I can see no boy. I have been waiting at the gate this 
hour, singing all the love songs I can remember to pass away 
the time, and not a soul hav^e I set eyes oo. Bless me, how 
strange every thing and every body seems here. I have only 
arriired within three hours, and already I am Miss Delbieux's 
confidant — all her hopes and fears have been imparted to me — 
by which I am to understand that she is in love with a gentle- 
roan whom she suspects deceives her — that she has appointed to 
meet him to-morrow morning, and that I am to be in attend- 
ance to see that all the rules of propriety are duly observed. 

Enter Miss Delbieux, l. h. 

, Mm* D. Well, what is your name ? 

Bar. Barbara. 

Miss D, Barbara, has the boy returned ? 

Bar, Can't catch a glimpse of him yet, miss. 

Miss D, Look out again, and be sure that you bring him 
directly to my apartment, and as privately as possible.. 
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Bar, Now for another boar at the gate, I snppoeei They 
should hare givea me the porter's situation at once* and then i 
should have known my duty. [Exit at the back. 

Mitt D, What can have detained the boy so loogl Perhaps 
St* Val is from home. What a tremour I have been in since I 
sent that letter. My pride says 'twas wrong — my love declares 
'twas right — and my conscience tells me that I deserve all the 
consequences of their dispute ; but 'tis done, and there's an 
end on't. 

The Countess enters^ b. h. 

Cou, What can have detained the boy Y Ah I Julie here* 
{aside.) 

Mitt D, (aside,) The Countess! If Barbara should bring 
the lad in at this moment, what could I say? I must get her 
out of the room. 

Cou. Well, Julie 1 

Mitt D, Well, mother-in-law. 

Cou, Will you do me a kindness ? 

Mitt D. What is it ? 

Cou, Will you ride to the village for me immediately — ^you 
will scarcely take ten minutes preparing — and ask the post- 
master if the letters from Paris will arrive to-night? 

Mitt D, Is that all you require, Countess ? Surely a servant 
might perform such a kindness. 

Cou, They are all occupied, and I am impatient. 

Miss D, Why not go yourself? 

Cou, In truth, I am too indolent. 

Mitt D. To be equally candid, so am I. 

Cou, You will not oblige me? 

Miss D, Will you oblige me ? 

Cou, In what way ? 

Mitt D. By going yourself. 

Cou. I am not well enough. 

Mitt D. I am sure I am not. I am alarmingly ill. The 
heat — the — without jesting, I am faint — very — very faint— 
your scents, Countess ? 

Cou. I have left them in my chamber. 

Miss D. (sinking in a chair.) Pray fetch them — my eyesight 
fails me — the room whirls round. Ob ! oh ! I shall die. 

Cou, My dear, are you really ill ? 

Mitt D, Cruel ! Can't you see I am ? Oh ! oh ! 

Cou, She is ill, and I must run to my room. 
(Barbara heard at the back.) 

Bar, Come along, sir ; come along. 

Miss D. (starting up.) Ah ! he's here ! What's to be done ? 
I am ill. (falling again in her chair,) 

Cou, It was a trick ! her illness was a trick ! The boy is 
here! How shall I act ? Go to your room, dear, asyouane 
ill, and I will come to you. 

Mitt D, No, no, I have not strength. Your scents, or I 
shall die — ^I shall die, I tell you. 
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Enter Barbara at the back with Mathieu ; she U running on with 
the boy when she sees the Countess ; she utters a shriek. 

Bar. Oh, dear— the Countess ! 

[Barbara and Mathieu stand in the centre, the Coun- 
tess on the R.H., Miss Delbieux on the l,, both en- 
deavouring to assume composure, 

Cou, Heyday ! what boy is that ? 

Mat, Lord, ma'am, don't you know ? 

Cou, Hush ! {making a sign of silence to him,) 

Miss D, Barbara, why have you brought that boy in here 1 

Bar, Why, miss, I— I — 

Cou, Speak, Barbara. 

Bar, Because — ^he — he's my cousin. 

Mat, You my cousin — no, no. 

Bar, Yes, yes. 

Mat, No, no ; all my cousins are boys. Yet, stay. Uncle 
Oliver had a daughter once. 

'Bar, To be sure. 

Mat* Then you are — 

Bar, Yes, I am. 

Mat, Then how d*ye do, cousin ? 

Bar. Silence ! Who would have thought of meeting one's 
cousin here — so glad to see you, cousin. 

Miss D, As Barbara seems so delighted at meeting her relar 
tion, we had better leave them together. 

Cou, Certainly, as they mmt have some little matters to talk 
of that they cannot allude to before strangers. 

Miss D, Yes, yes -, and very natural. 

Cou, Very ! 

Miss D, And as you are going to your room immediately will 
you be so kind as to search for that old volume of the Trou- 
badours that you promised me the other day 1 

Cou, I will dear, it shall be sent to your apartment the mo- 
ment I 6nd it. 

Miss D, Are you going nowl 

Cou. Directly I have found a memorandum that I left some- 
where on this table — dear — dear — ^where can it be ? (affecting 
to search the r. h. table,") 

Miss D, I am safe in trusting him with Barbara, (aside to 
Barbara.) Bring him to me the moment the countess quits the 
room. lExit Miss Delbieux, l. 

Bar, May I take my cousin to the servant's room, my lady ? 
he is no doubt thirsty or hungry, indeed he must be after his 
journey. 

Mat, Ah ! no — not at all. I've had everything I wanted on 
the road. 

Cou. Don't press your cousin against his will, hark ! 

Bar. What, madam ? 

Cou. I surely heard Miss Delbieux calling you. 

Bar, No madam — I think you mistake — / didnH hear her — 
and I've great faith in my ears— never deceived me yet ma'am. 
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Cou. Now I look again at your cousin— be certainly does 
seem tired and faint 

Mat, Oh na madam — ^I — 

Ctftt. You an, sir— and yon would like a tankard of wine. 

Mat, If you vfiU make me take it. I shan't say nay. 

Cou, Go to Andr6 — Barbara, and ask him to bring your 
cousin some refreshment. 

Bar. I don't think he wants any, madam. 

Mat, You said I did jost now. 

Bar. IVe altered my opinion. 

Mat, Now I have altered my opinion and think a little wine 
vmdd refresh me wonderfully. 

Cou, Get your cousin some refreshment instantly, Barbara 
•—you must perceive how faint he is. 

Mat, You must perceive how faint I am. The worst cousin, 
madam, I ever had. 

[Miss Delbieux runs on, l. h. The Countkss on 
perceiving her imrMdiately resumes searching the table. 

Miss D, Still here ! how provoking ! why do you keep your 
cousin here Barbara, don't you perceive the Countess is present ? 

Bar, I wish to take him away, miss, but the Countess won't 
allow it. 

Cou, {at the table,) Let the poor boy remain here if he pleases 
— we should always consider the comforts of those beneath us 
— where can I have placed that memorandum ? 

Miss Delbieitx runs to Mathieu, and whispers to him. 

Miss D, The reply — the letter. 

Mat. (^shakes his head,^ 

MissD. No letter! 

Mat, No! 

Miss D, No reply ? 

Mat, No ! 

Miss, D. Did you see him 1 

Mat, Yes. 

Miss D. And no reply ! base unfeeling man ! insult added to 
deceit — oh ! my heart will burst ! I — ^1 — shall go mad ! {she 
bursts into tears and rushes off, l. h.) 

Bar, She's gone to her room in tears — what can that mean 1 

(Miss Delbieux's bell is heard ringing violently,) 

Cou, There — there — she rings for you, Barbara — something 
has happened, go — go. 

Bar, Coming, my lady — coming. 

[Barbara runs off, l. h. ; the Countess immediately 
seizes Mathieu by the arm ayid drags him off n, h,; 
Barbara immediately re-enters. 

Bar, Help \ Miss Delbieux is in hysterics, help ! where are 
the servants ? help ! 

Francois, Andre, artd Therese, rush on at the back. 
Run to Miss Delbieux — she is ill — 

{The Servants run off, l. h.) 
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Where is the hoy ? Gone ! To ask a g*eiitleman to meet one, 
-rand receiye no answer ! If a man were to treat me in such a 
manner Vd assassinate him. 

• (Mathieu peeps on, a. h.) 

Mat. Ma'amselle! 

Bar. Oh, there you are, sir. Come hither. Is it possible that 
yoa ha?e brought no answer whateyer to my lady's note ? 

Mat. Lord bless you ! yes. 

Bar. You have ! Why did you tell Miss Delbieux that yoa 
had not? 

Mat. I shook my head, and said *' No ;" but that was to mean 
that I couldn't give it before the Countess. 

Bar. Give what? 

Mat. This letter, (producing a letler,^ ^ 

Bar. A letter, too. (calling, l.h.) Comeback all of yon; my 
mistress is better now. 

Mat. But, cousin—- 

Bar. Don't talk about famUy matters at this moment, bat 
come to mistress. Come sir, come. 

[£rtt, dragging o/f Mathiiu. 

The Countess re-enttn, a. h. 

Cou, Ha ! ha ! ha I my plan is succeeding admirably — Julie 
will read the letter that I have written, changing the time and 
place of meeting. The evening is advancing — I must to my 
post, and select the besc situation to watch and listen. 

lExit at the back. 

SCENE III.— Jn apartment. 
Enter Barbara, followed by Mathibu, r. h. 

Bar, You are a good lad, you have done your task admirably, 
and here is your promised additional reward for your clevemess. 
(gives money). 

Mat. More money ! (aside.) Money twice from miss — money 
twice from the Countess — money from the gentleman — the finest 
trade going — if ever I am a family man, all my boys shall be 
brought up to it. 

Bar. Away with you — ^you are done with now. 

Mat* (crossing to l. h.) You'll want me again to-monrow 1 
hope? 

Bar. No doubt of it. 

Mat. Talk of gold-mines ! give me impatient ladies and gen- 
tlemen in love. There is more money to be got out of tender 
hearts than any part of the bowels of the earth. \^Exit, l. h. 

Enter Miss Delbi£ux, n. h., a letter in her hand. 

Miss jD. Barbara^ you must go with me to the fountain in the 
park. St. Val has changed the time aod place of meeting. His 
impatience, he writes, will not permit him to close his eyes till 
he has again seen me. Stay — will it not be dark in half an 
hour? 
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Bar, Hush ! I hear the nistling of a foot amongst the leaves! 
(coughs,) 

(GiBOLBTTS CAUghs toUhout,') 

Bar, {running to Miss Dslbieux.) Tis he, misa — I coughed 
and he sympathized^hush ! hem! {she coughs again,) That is to 
let him know where we are— dow, miaa, remain you here— pro- 
priety forbids that yoa should be Dearer to a lover — especully 
one tiiat you are not certain of — at an hour like this. 

GiBOLBTTE enters, l. h. u. e. 

Gib, I thought I heard voices — if my lady has not come 
alone— I shall turn spiteful— eh — who's there ? a female form-» 
ha ! ha ! my happy moment has at length arrived — hem ! 

Bar. Hem ! (coughs and crosses to Gibolettb who eeUes heip 
hand and hisses it,) 

Gib, Loveliest of women, let me thank yon for this kindness. 

Bar. You are wrong, sir, I am not the loveliest of women — 
fMSsable I know, but nothing more. 

Gib, £b ! who the deuce are you t 

Bar, Miss Delbieuz's new maid. 

Gib, My meeting is with the mistress, not the maid. 

Bar, I know that, sir. 

Gib, Then where is the lady ? 

Bar, Close at hand, sir. 

Gib, Take me to her. 

Bar, Stay where you are, sir. 

Gib, You will bring her to me. 

Bar, No, sir. 

Gib, How? 

Bar, I shall not allow you to he nearer to her than you are 
already — I am a female of discretion, sir — in this matter my 
mistress is entirely under my control. 

Gib, Your mistress may be — but I am not, my dear, (endsa- 
vouring to pass her,) 

Bar, (seizing him.) If you advance another step — I'll scream 
out murder — my mistress will run away, and I shall denounce 
you as a robber. 

Gib, What am I to do then ? 

Bar, Sit here very quietly, (forcing him into the l. h. leaf.) 

Gib, So like an unruly boy I am to sit here on my good he- 
liaviour. 

Bar, (running to Miss Delbieux.) Now, madam, what shall I 
say? 

Mils D. Tell him that his conduct has made me very unhappy 
that after the marks of kindness I have shown him I vas not 
prepared for sucli hypocrisy. 

fiar. You have made my mistress very unhappy — and sho 
says you're a hypocrite. 

Gib, {aside.) Bless me — she surely must have heard that I am 
« married man — perhaps wishes roe to own it — I'll first under- 
stand what she means, (to Barbara.) What does she want? 
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Bar, (running to Mxbb Dslbisux.) What do you tbiak , miss ? 

Mm D. Tell him that I allude to bis (oiw— (I will say bis love* 
and come to the point at once) — bis lore for the Countess. ^ 

Bar, (running to Gibolrti.) Miss alludes to your love for 
the Countess. 

Gib, Love for the Countess! I lore that old coquette! 
Tell her that she mistakes ; that in my opinion the only charm 
the Countess possesses is being mother-in>law to the loveliest 
woman in the world, (asido.) Tbat*8 well spoken, I thiok. 

Bar, (to Miss D.) He calls the Countess an old coquette, and 
declares that in being mother-in-law to the loveliest woman in 
the world is her only charm. 

Mist D. Ha ! ha i poor Countess ! Ask him if he will dare 
say as much in her presence ? 

IA$ Barsaba runs to Gibolbttb, the Countess opens the 
door of her hiding-ptace, 

Cou, Ungenerous hypocrite ! 

[The CouMTiss elotes the door again. 

Bar. (to GiBOLBTTE.) Will you say as much in the presence of 
Um Countess ? 

Gib, As much ! ay, and more — at any time and in any place 
she pleases. And tell my sweet love that these moments are 
precious ; and though her delicacy at keeping me at this proper 
distance is much to be praised, yet I am getting very tired of my 
situation. 

Bar, Be patient, my good sir, and perhaps I may allow you to 
approach presently. 

Gib, Take her a kiss for me at any rate, (offering to kis$ 
Barbara.) 

Bar, Oh, fie ! ha' done, do. If my mistress were to hear 
you — 

Gib, She would send you away, and come to me herself. 
{struggles with Barbara.) 

Miss D, Barbara ! (calling,) 

Bar, There ! upon my life you will get me into disgrace. Sit 
down. 

[Throws GiBOLBTTE into the chair, and runs to Miss 

Delbibux. 

Milt D, Why were you so long, Barbara? 

Bar, The poor gentleman is so affected he can scarcely speak. 
Your doubts wound his tender heart. He says he will'say any 
thing in the presence of the Countess to prove that yoa suspect 
him unjustly, for he is very tired of bis situation. 

Miss D. Weary of the restraint I have placed upon him in 
compelling him to pay bis court to my motber-in-iaw. But, 
alas ! that command was made before I knew the state of my 
heart towards him. 

[Barbara is going ; Miss Delbieuz stops her, 
Stsy, stay, yon must not tell him that. Say that I do not believe 
bis affected indifference for the Countess, nor can I forget that 

B 
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of which I have been a witness ; and, till it is well ezpku&ed 
away, I must continue to beliere that he is under sone secret 
engagement. 

Bar. (^running to Giboletts.) Miss muat beliere that yon are 
under a secret engagement till you can explain away events to 
which she has beeo a witness. 

Gib, (otidB,) Oho! I understand r- she means my secret 
marriage. Some one, then, has been spealdog of it, I bad 
better be candid, and tell her the worst. 

Bar, Well, sir, your answer. 

Gib, A moment, my dear. 

Bar, He's puzzled and agitated — very sospicioos-* 

Gib, Say that 1 do not deny that I am under engag^ements — 
but I can so arrange that they shall nerer interrupt our hap- 
piness — indeed, she shall never hear of them again. 

Bar. (to Miss Delbieux.) He admits being under secret 
engagements, but promises that yon shsll never hear of them 
again. 

Mit$ D. A wretch ! then my suspicions have been well 
grounded— be has deceived me — but I will know all — tell him 
so, Barbara — tell him to confess at once, that I vfiU know all, 
that Itoill understand his meaning of neret engagements. 

Bar. Better let me send him about his business, miss ; I ber 
gin to suspect he is a great monster — and unworthy of your 
notice. 

Miu D, First obey me — 1 will know all. 

Bar, {to GiBOLKTiE.) Sir, you must not conceal one circum- 
stauce— your fate I perceive entirely depends on a full con- 
fession. 

Gib, (aside,) I comprehend all now — after her joy at seeing 
me this morning, some one must have told her of my marriage — 
let me speak to Miss myself— 1 can better explain. 

Bar, No. sir, you are not to stir till every thuig is known. 

Gib, Well, then, tell her I am very sorry, but I can, if she 
pleases, get divorced. 

Bar, Divorced ! what do I hear ? 

Gib, We are married— but — 

Bar, Ob, heavens ! 

Gib, Listen to me. 

Bar, Not another word— you have said quite enough — remain 
there, villain — do not stir — my mistress and I are both armed f 
1 must frighten him I see. 

Gib. Armed ! I shall get murdered ! 

Bar, Oh, miss, my suspicions are confirmed, what do yois 
think ? They are married. 

Miss D, (failing back in her seat,) Married ! I guessed as 
much ! and you dare, sir, to make your addresses to me. 

{^Advancing, to the centre, Barbara keeping Giboletts 

from approaching. 
I desire no further intercourse with you — 'tis a pity but you 
had made your confession earlier — we had then been spared this 
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IraitleM meeting, farewell, sir, for erer — I wish jou every hap- 
piaess— yoa bare wounded me sererely — bat nerer dare to ap« . 
proaob me again— <xnne, Barbara. [Exit, l. n. u. b. 

^iBOLtTTi is aboHt to fellow, Bahbara stops him,) 
Bar, Remain where you are — we bare done with you for 
«ver— how fortunate I kept the follow at a proper distance !— I 
blush for you, sir ; were it not so dark, you would see bow 
crimson I am, go to your wife, go. [Exit, l. h. v, i. 

GtA. Tbia is the effect of being candid with the women. 
They tease and torment yon to know the worst—- and should you 
be honourable enough Co confess, a tragedy follows — which way 
hare they gonel Had I stoutly denied it now — all would have 
been weu— which wayba?e they gone? 1*11 after them at all 
eyents. {Ent, l. b. v. b. 

Tht CotTMTBss opt Rf f^ dooT, and eomnfrom kn hiding*plac9, 

Om, I am perfectly bewildered — I am more lost in the 
labyrinth than eyer. Saint Val married— and dare to address 
bm'I can I believe my «ars t To what have 1 listened 1 — an iu- 
soleftt remark upon myself, and in the end, to hear that the man 
to whom I have acted so seneronsly is secntly married — I beard 
Julie's voice in anger — ^her resentment is to be praised— mine 
let him tremble at. That be is y«t to meet — ^who could bave 
supposed so rnncb deceit could live in the heart of man 1 — No 
wonder he tbia morning implored my pardon— 4At« was the con- 
foswon he was aboat to make — bow will be meet me to-morrow 
morning when be is to come to me with bis reply 1 what new 
deception will he practise ? Well, well, I shall be prepared to 
receive bim — now my mind is at peace again — I feel justified in 
the meanness to wbich I have had recourse—for my discovery 
has saved my daughter. Ob, man, m^n ! henceforth my heart 
^d my doors shall be barred against yovr whole deceitful, 
hypocritical sex. 

Re-enter Gibolette, l. h. u. ■• 

Cih, Stole away, by Jupiter ! The quandary I am in is ex- 
tremely perplexing. The woman loves me, that's clear— or she 
would not have been so violent — wbat^s to be done 1 I bave it 
•—my wifo is in Paris — no one biis seen her— I'll instantly set 
abont getting my divorce — call on Miss Delbieux io tbe morning, 
and tell her it is all a ]f st, that I said I was married, only to try 
her love for me— 'gad, a clever thought — ^now that 1 am fairly 
warm'd in tbe hunt, if I don't run my game down in tbe end — 
may I be flung at my next leap. [Exit, l. u. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I.— (Same mthtUt Act.) 
The Countess ditcovered at breakfatt, reading, 

Cou. (throwing down her book.^ I cannot read, I endeavour to 
fix my attention in vain ; the perfidy of St. Val occupies all my 
thoughts— 1 strive to banish him nom my mind, and look for 
comfort in my timely discovery. In the anger of Julie, and the 
entire defeat of the heartless libertine — that be should be 
married ! The word *' divorce," was surely uttered ; did he in- 
tend to put away his wife, and marry Julie ? Most certainly ! 
But why were his attentions at first directed to me ? I per- 
ceive it all— he has affected to love us both, in the hope oi se* 
curing one victim — that if he failed with the daughter, the 
mother might become a sacrifice, and thinking us boUi rich, he 
looked to repair his fortune by a connexion here — ^Julie having 
discarded him, will his audacity lead him to turn again to me? 
Time will show ! 

Enter Frjimqois, at the back. 

Fra, Monsieur St. Val, my lady. 

Coil, (ristng.) Indeed 1 Mow am I in a labyrinth of wonder ~ 
at the persevering impudence and well-sustained hypocri^ of 
this man — who hut he — so discovered, so self-convxctod would 
dare to brave another visit here ? 1 will now be a dissembler, 
and curiously watch how far human deceit can go. Permit the 
gentleman to enter. 

[Cran^gis goes off ; t^< Countess resumes W seat and 
book, with great composure, 

St. Val enters gaily at the back, 

St, V, Ah ! my dear Countess ! 

Cmi. Well, St. Val. 

St, V. You look charming this morning — the very incarnation 
of matured beauty. 

Cuu. (aside.) And you of matured bypocrby. 

St, V. Excuse me, dear Countess — if my vivacity runs away 
with my prudence, but the moruing/is so delightful, the sun so 
bright, the birds too, are singing with such glee, as if ia sympathy 
with my lightness of heart, that were 1 not here on a matter of 
vast importance to my happiness, I should be tempted to fall at 
^our feet, or into your arms, for pure joy and admiration, 

Cou, Well, sir, have you considered my proposal 1 

St, V. Yes, dear madam, and my heart is overflowing with 
gratitude one moment, and remorse the next. 

Cou. (aside.) Is he about to make a confession ! Gratitude 
do you say ? 

St, V, Yes, madam, for your surpassing generosity in put- 
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tioE uide all selfiib feeling, anij r^^rdiog' only tlie comforl ol 
yuur dftughlar — 

Cou. And your lemotK, what nay be tUe cause of tbnt ! 



Ou. (Diid«.) The mui'8 ossj assaraaca is admirable— I 
could laugb beaclily were I noi ao greatly offeDded. Well, pro- 
ceed wiihyauc grBUtude bBforeKS touch upon youif reoioria : you 

leBolucioii T— if ho, pray let me hear it at once, a> mi/ impatieDCe 
can only be equallrd by yoor bowled gratitude. 

St. V. Well, madaiu, 1 liave no beailaiiou in telling jou, apite 
of appaaruioBS, 1 am na uitet foe to deceit. 

Cnt. Thougb you may occaiionally hgbt under ils bannera- 

St. V. Only to reiarn to thiiae of truth, wiib greater mbI, 

Cnu. Then I may preaume that you now aie loyal ? 

St. V. To the death, madam.— The Iruib ia -that— 1— I— I 
find that 1 bava a sufficieot lifectina for Miaa Delbieux tu war- 
rant my marrying bcr — acid abould 1 be so happy bb to receive 
her from your baud let her be giTea as a laatiog pledge ofyour 
friend ship and esteem. 

Cou. Thetia to say, in apiie of yonr love for me, you bure uo 
objeciion to oblige me by marrying Julie — if ihe nillhare vou j I 
aav if' aba will have you. 
'St. V. Certainly— if she will haTe me. . . 

Cim. And if abe will not, you are aufficienily arconimodnUng 
to turn a^in lu me. 

S. V. You miMake me a tittle, madanx. 

Cmi. Be ailrai, sir — I can no longer cuutrol my indignation. — 
In tbia affiur tbe motlMr aiuit look ontj to lier dnty — I bave 
been informed, air, dow don't look to hyp'icritiralty demare. Si. 
Val, or I'll elap your face — your cold-blooded deceit makea tue 
hum with fuiy. 

.Si. V. I hare baen a wrelcb, I confeea. 

Cmi. a wretch — a nlUin ! 

St. V. A* yoa pleite, madam. 

Call. Then wliat 1 have heard ti true. 

St. V. That nnhapjiy command of Julie'a, that i ahould feign 
■ lore far the Counlan. (uiide.) 

Cmt. You are aiient and it u true. 

St. V. Yea, madam. 

Cou. Tbau, lir, how due you again Teniurc within these 

St. V. In the fanpa lo gain your pardon. 
Cdu. Vou then conaider it a mere lenul offence. 
St. V. Do you look upOB it m a greatf r one, madam 1 
Con. I regard yoa, lir, as tlie neitcrimioal to a murderer. 
Si. V. I nu; hive wiiunded your beart, madam, but I bope 
ynu will larriTe tbe hurt. 
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Cm, Incorrigible being, I cto no longer stoop to pnrley wiib 
you — away. 

St. V, Year pardon Countess — I confess that — I— I— 

C4m. You may well hesitate — go to yonr wife, sir. 

St, V. I will when I am married, maidam. 
Cou. When ! You are married. 

St. V. What ? 

Cou. Priyately married ! 

St. V. Privately married ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Privately mfltrried— ' 
are you in earnest ? 

Ccu, Earnest ! look me in the face, sir—- calmly, steadily— do 
you perceive any other expression in my eyes than resentment ? 
— look, sir. 

St. V, Wei), madam— I do. (gating at her.) 

Cou. (laughing.) Ha ! ha ! ha ! your consummate acting makes 
me laugh in spite of my anger — ha ! ha ! — (falU kiughing into 
her chair.) 

St. V, If you are not jesting, madam, allow me to say, that 
whoever gave you such information is an imposts, name th«m 
that they may be punished as they deserre. 

Cou, (rises.) Your assurance is bravely carried, but Julie is 
to be praised for discarding with scorn one who persists lo auda- 
ciously in a lie. 

St. V. A Lie \ for heaven's sake, madam, let us understand one 
another,— and do not persist in thus tormenting me. What is it 
you mean by saying, that I am married 1 what leads you to sup* 
pose that Julie has discarded me with scorn? Pardon my rude- 
ness, but I must say, there is not one word of truth in all that you 
have uttered. 

Cou. You dare maintain that you are net married. 

St. V. I do, madam. 

Ceu. Well then, sir, (aside.) Stop — stop—I cannot tell him by 
what means I made my discovery— no— no— I — I learnt it 
through my daughter. 

St. V, Miss Delbieux could never have invented such a false^ 
hcod. I understand you, madam, yun have planned this charge 
as an excuse for breaking your word with me. If you repent 
having led me to believe that I should be your soo-in-Iaw, say 
so openly, madam, and I will take my leave. 

Cou. You provoke me beyond measure. Know then, sir, — since 
you force me to own it, that I last nigbt witnessed your convert 
sation with my daughter in the park, will you deny that she 
wrote to you ? that you agret d to meet her there, — thatyou spoke 
of me most disresp^ ctf'uUy — will you deny too owning your mar- 
riage? Ah now, I at length see the blush of shame and confu- 
sion mantling your cheeks. Away, sir, — strive not to evade my 
proofs — you are discovered, convicted, and condemned* * 

St, V. Madam ! 

Cou. Sir! 

St, V. Either I am run mad, or you are out of yonr senses 
Any body but myself would lose all patience with you. Ireceivs 
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a letter ! JuUe meet me in the park ! you dream, madam, yoa 
dream, — ^oq hare walked from joar chamber, and are itUl sleep- 
ing. 

Cou. My eyes are open to yoar yillany. 

St, V, Dear madam, awake, this is sonmamhulism^— your 
wildness alarms me — let me call for help. 

Ccu. Away, sir — (^rtarting tip)— or my servants shall chastise 
5^ou — ^b3rpocrite, monster that yoa are ! 

St. V, (falling m a chair,) — Then I must he dreaming. 

Cou, I'll call the serrants to turn you oat, by my faith I will. 

Miss Dblbieux enterSf l. h. 

Miss v. (aside.) Oho I the man and wife are quarrelling^— I 
am sorry to ioterrupt the conjugal tempest. 

Cou, Ah, Julie, you are come at an apt moment. 

Miss D, Excuse me. Countess, I do not wish to interfere*— it 
is not pleasant to witness such peculiar dissensions— prudence 
commands that we should erer remain neuter in such matters. 

St, V. (rising.) I am overjoyed that you are here Miss 
]>elbieax. The Countess is carrying on an excellent jest 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! but you, my dear Miss Delbieux — (taking her 
haftd) — •" 

Miss D, (aside to him,) Don't touch me, sir. 

St, V. (aside to her,) Again angry t 

Miss D, Angry ! wretch ! (aside to him,) 

St, V, WIfat is the matter with the women ? Come, come, 
let us put aside all ill humour, and proceed calmly to come at a 
truth. Ha ! ha I 'tis indeed laughable to think of— your mother 
has been striving to persuade me that you wrote to me — that I 
last night met yoa in the park — and other fieuicies of the same 
nature. 

Miss D, (aside.) Have I been discovered ! 

St, V, Now, Julie, you can best decide the truth of the charge 
—•I have endeavoured to assure her of its fallacy in vain. 

Miss D. Who can have betrayed me 1 surely not Barbara. 

Cou, (aside.) Answer, miss-^sbe is confused, I am glad you 
are not such an adept in hypocrisy as your lover. 

St, V, Now, Julie, did 1 meet you last night ? I have said 
that I did not. 

JUifi D, (aside,) Then I must say so too, be is right not to 
confess it. 

Cou* Come, Julie, we wait your answer. 

Miss D, St. Val, met me last night 1 Mother, what has come 
to you 1 

St. V, That's what puzzles me. 

Cou, Do you deny it too ? 

Miss D, By what right, madam, do you dare to suspect me of 
such an imprudence ? 

St, V, I did not meet you. 

Miu D. Meet me, sir ! Think you that I should allow it ? 
(oiide.) I must second him. 
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St, V, And the CoonteM mu$t be drMoiiiig ? 
Min D, Dr<>amiiig ! Sbe it vuame. 

Su V, That I thoald meet yoa lait nigbt— « likdjy Batter ! 
bft! ba! ha! 

MUt J), So at variance with propriety. Ha ! ha ! 1m ! 
Su V, And coonmou aenae. Ha ! ha! ha! 
Bitlhi Ha ! ha ! ba ! 

[Th$ CouNTEas ritet in a pamon, enues to BfiK Dal- 
BiBUx, oTid boxet htr ears. 

Cou. There, miaa— that ia for lying. 

Miu D, To be atruck ! to be ueg^nded in this Bunarr — and 
for what ? Ob, if you were not mj senior yoa aboaid repeat thia 
bitterly. To be struck, becauae I am a victim to a baae soa- 
piciou — I can't bear it— and 1 won't — I won't. 

[Mxaa Delbievx falls, crying with rage, hUo a chair ; 
the CouvTsas turns to St. Val. 
Cou» Aa for you, air, I aball not condeacend to exchange 
another word with you, 

St, V. Well, madam, it ia now mj turn to expreaa indig- 
nation—the chargea you have brought against me are utterly de- 
void of truth, and believe me, it will be long ere I again aabject 
myself to this treatment. 

[Gaivg to Miss Dblbieux, and speaking to her tenderly. 
Julie — farewell. 

Mits D. I aside.) Away, villain ! 

St, V, Villain ! for what? what have I done? 

Miss D, {starting up.) Leave me, air; you know mj reasona 
for addreaaiog you thus, I wonder at your impertinence in daring 
to speak to me again— -begone ! 

St. V, If two women never lust their senaea at the same mo- 
ment, before — here is at length a melancholy instance — ^yoa act 
wiaely no doubt, 'tis a plot to rid yourselves of my company — I 
own its success, and wish you both a good morrow, with a 
spetdy return to sanity. Ladies ! addio ! aiddio ! 

IThe Countess and Miss Delbieux curtsey with pro* 

found disdain. 

Both. Addio, air ! 

St, V. (rushing out.) Mad, past cure ! 

Cou, Well, Julie, you and St. Val aeem perfectly to under- 
stand each other — you backed him bravely in hia falsehood. 
Oh ! sbame upon you, that two persons should ao wickedly per- 
sist in an untruth, makes me shudder — but you cannot be ao 
hardened, now we are alone, as to declare that you were not 
last night in the park with St. Val — you cannot deny what I 
mvself saw aud heard. 

Miss D. (aside.) Saw and heard ! Well, then, madam, 1 will 
dissemble no longer. J was there with St. Val. 

Cflu. 1 know it, for I watched you, and listened to you. 

Miss D. Then you must have heard how 1 repulsed him when 
he confessed his marriage ^ and, believe me, had I known that 



ba had bo deceiTed me, I sfaoulil oeiei h»re gone lo aucti ■ 
mttuag—chat, 1 Irmt, fou will gire me cradit Tor. 

Can. But wlieD jdu lineiv ihat Lis attenuaui nere directed to 
me, why did you sirivH lo eBIwn|{E iheui ? 

ficieatly puaiBhed for lar bjpocriBy 1 ni*; iiava been guiliy of. 
I hope yon will believe nie when 1 sit Ibal 1 shall think or him 

Cou. Of course not ; the mm ia muried md llifie's na end of 
hun. ir Boy one ought to be wreicbed, 1 ibink it sbould be 
iDyself, for having hetn the first lo eacourage bo base a creature. 
HiB moliifeB for continuiDg to follow you muit have been atro- 
cious. Forget him, forget biin Julio; nod believe me, when 
you kuoir more of this affair, you will sink on your kneea befoic 
me, and coll down bleBaicgs on my bead for your proBervatioD. 

Mill D. If B epiril hnd risen rrom tbs tomb to It^ll me ihai 
St. Val were auch ■ wrawh, I iboold bare giren it tbe li«, 
WbM an idiot Lave I beeo, to tbiak that, wb«a leaching him to 
daoeiTe the Counteaa — that wben by my oommands, and. to 
fauttooT a mad caprice, I mad* him p«^ bi« caart to her, that lU 
.the while tbnaUwld bare baenmunsdl Ohi bow can I be 

Entir FsiNgois al tkt bath. 

Fn. McauieaT Gibolette wiabes to pay bis Teapecti, 

■fin D. A fright I Tell bim I am still in nj loem. Yet, 

alaj ; s»y I not make bim an iniirumenl of my vengeinca 1 

Admit bim. [ Exit Fiumsois. 

Hitt D. How can I gtatify mj apite agabiat Ht. Val ? llial 

be atill Inn me 1 no more bvlieTc—tben if he regaid* ma with 

indiAience 1 am powerleia — no coquetry can woimd bim noir. 

Alw ! all* I how bafe I been punished ! 

Enter GmOLnri at tic baeh 
Gib, Good morning, ma'amielle. 
Miuji. Good morainf , air. 
Gib. Fmd youraalf none the wors 
iboi^b I ihmk I can aee by your 

. Jfui D. If I hare, air, it is not for you to notice it. 

Gib. That may be, miss ; aud believs me I am very sorry tbsl 
700 a^old ever hare had reason to weep ; and, if I have been 
.1. )»ofyonrnneaainea», lam willing lo make any reparation 



in my power. 
ISiuD.Y 



<u tbe cause ! Oh dear no, sir. 

Gtt, (awit.) Ii'b very well for her to say so — of course sbi 
won't confasa it lo me. You are surprised, do danbt, miss, ti 
aee me here again, after what bsa happened ? 

Uin O. 1 hare behaved Bomewbai rude 10 you, I admit ; bu 
citCDOUtancW have Bti«ngely altered aince Iben. 
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Oih, (aside,) I have to mtnaged that no one shall erer h«ar 
of my wife again— so I can safelj say I was in jest. Matters 
are not so mnch altered as 70a suppose, miss ; and as for the 
msnisM— 

Mut D. Well, sir. what of it? 

Gib, Upon my soul it's nothing more than a jest that was 
put upon yon. 

Mist D, A jest f And pray, sir, how may you have gained 
joor knowledge of its being but a jest 1 

Gih, Gained my knowledge 1 1 think I ought to be the most 
proper person to know. 

MitsD. Why, sir? 

Gib. What a question 1 You are for a little retaliation, I sse. 
Well, all's fidr — though if ever I am blessed with such an op- 
portunity again, the deril himself sha'n*t keep me at the like 
distance. I longed to be close to you. 

Mist D. Close to me, sir-^where, sir ? 

Gt6. Where? Ha! ha! That's right I've tried a ieet upon 
you, and you are quite free to return the favour. Only go mto 
the park again ! 

Miss D, (ttarting upS) What! does this booby know of my 
folly ? Surely the whole world has been watehing me I Mr. 
Giholette ? 

Gib, Ma'amselle ! 

Miss D, I may have been indiscreet enough to be at the place 
you mention, bat I have bitterly repented it, and I trust sir, that 
you are too much of a gentleman, in spite of sppearances, to 
tattle of my fault 10 the world. 

Gib, Bless your life, I'll never mention it to a living beiog— 
and now miss, in one word, as we are both at liberty, when u^U 
I fix the day ? 

Miss D. For what ? 

Gib, Our wedding. 

Miss D, Ha ! (aside,) I have a great mind to marry this brute 
out of spite. Well, Mr. Gibolette, though gossip has been very 
busy with your name, when you have well proved that the many 
reports I have heard of you are untrue, I may perhaps listen to 
you. 

Gib, That's bravely said — and give me a kiss as earnest* 

Miis D. There's my hand, sir. ( presenting her hand,^ 

Gib. Look you there now. Why offer me your hand when 
such a pair of lips are at your disposal ? 

Mist D. Hold, sir — you wish to arrive at the finale befiire you 
have played the prelude — be grateful for what you have-— (Gibo- 
LBTTE kisses her hand,) As to the marriage you menticmed being 
a jest — I am too well convinced of its troth. 

Gib, Well then supposing it to be so— Hihall you much heed it? 

MissD. I, bless you! I shall never again concern myself 
about it, believe me. 

Gib, Spoken like a girl of spirit, and you shall never hear of it 
again— I shall be the last to mention it, if you don't. 
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Enter the Countess, r. h. 

Cou. Ah ! Mr. Gibolette, still persevering, eh ? 

Gib, Oh yes, my lady, and with better hope of success thau 
ever — ^indeed IVe kissed bands on the bai^ain — and thongh I 
had rather it had been the lips, yet one must creep yon know, 
my lady, before one can climb--yoa seem as if jou doubted me 
— look you, my lady — look you. 

[GiBOLETTE again takei. Miss Delbxsux's hand, when 
St. Val enters hastily at the back, 

St. V, One word before I depart for erer — what do I see ! 
that idiot kissing the hand of Julie? 

Cou, Upon my honour, St. Val, the cool impudence with which 
you enter here after my commands, makes me almost doubt your 
being in your senses, it will not become me to take forcible 
means to thrttst you hence, but there stands a gentleman who I 
am sure will cheerfully execute that most necessary act, if I ask 
him. 

St. V, If Mr. Gibolette puts a finger upon me — but I will not 
utter threats in the presence of ladies, that person is sufficiently 
acquainted with me, to know that I can resent an insult offered 
bj a man ; for those that I have received from you ladies, I can 
hope for no revenge. And pray, sir, by what right do you kiss 
the hand of Miss Delbieuz ? 

Gib. By the best right in the world, sir, her own consent, and 
when I am her husband — 

St, V, Her husband ! how dare you stand unblushing there, 
and strive so to impose upon Miss Delbieux, when you know, 
▼illain, that you are. that you're already married. 

Cou, Hear! hear! hear one rogue bespatter the other — ha! 
ha I ha I this is excellent, ha I ha ! ha ! 

St. V, What do you mean madam ? 

Cou. I have answered that question a dozen times, sir. 

St. V, Madam, I tell you, you are in error, as for you, sir — 
(to Gibolette) — ^I am desperate, and care neither for deed 
nor w(Mrd — is it you that have thus aspersed me 1 is it you I say ? 

Gib, Me, sir ? — never mentioned your name. 

M%$$ D. Stay — stay — let me understand mother — speak — I am 
bewildered — in a mist. Is not St. Yul marrisd to you 1 

Cou, To me, my dear child! Ha! ha! ha! Better and 
better. St. Val married to me f What could make you dream 
of such a thing ? 

Mitt D, Then, sir, who are you married to 1 {loudly to St. 
Val.) 

St. V. To no one. by heaveu ! 

Afus D. Then why did you confess to me that you were? 

St. V, I never made such confession — never uttered such 
words, (crosses, r.h.) 

Miss D. You did, sir, last night. 

Cou, Julie's right. You did, sir, last niglit. 
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Mitt 2>. You did sir, Utt nigbt. 

St, F. An tlmanack ! bring me an almanick ! The moon it wt 
the full — lunacy is amongit at ! An almaotek, I ttj. 

' EnUr Barbae, l.b. 

Bar, We hav'n't one in the house, sir. 

Mill D. (pomHnjf to Barbara.) Here, sir, it tnotber wilnast 
to whst I hsre said. 

St, V. Another I Who is she t 

Mitt D, My new maid, sir. 

St, V. Never saw your maid till this moment in my Ufe. 

Mitt D, Speak, Barbara, and confonnd the cheat. 

Bar, Stay, stay, madam— do not be in a haste ; that gentle- 
msn's Toice---(;potntragf to St. Val) — ^is stranppe to ma. 

St, V, Now, miss, listen to your maid — listen to your maid. 

Bar, Ob, bless you, that's not the Toica I heard last night in 
the park. 

Gib, That the roice ! of course it was not. 

Bar, He's the man— that's the man, my lady, (pomttaig to 
GiBOLBTTs.) You spoke to me last nigbt in the pan, did yoa 
not ? 

Gib. To be sure I did. 

Cou, llien let me ask, sir, by what right were you thara t 

Mitt D. Ha, sir, by wb9t right were you there ? 

Gib, How can you ask me such a question, miss, whin here ia 
your own letter making the appointment 1 (producing a kUar,) 

St, V, Julie, is it possible that you can have written to that 
man 1 

Cou. Be composed, St. Val, we have all been in a labyrinth. 
But I think I have at length grasped the right end of tha Cratan 
thread. 

Miss D. (having examined Gibolette*8 letter,) This b not my 
letter. The handwriting is very like mine— 4he terms are the 
same, excepting the time and place. Who can hare written 
this? 

Cou, I did, my dear. 

Miss D. You ! I am more bewildered than erer. 

Gib, Was it, then, you — (to the Countess) — that I met? 
What ! the deuce ! has it come to us all 1 

Miss D, If that is the case, who is the writer of thit letter T 
(producing her letter,") 

Cou. I am, my dear. 

St. V. Then how came Mr. Gibolette by any letter at all T 

Gib. Thai's what I want to know. 

MissD, Andl— 

Cou, And I — 

St, V, And I. 

[Mathieu appears at the back ; the'CouNXBSS and Miss 
Delbieux run to him^ each taking an arm, and 
dragging kirn to the front, 

Cou, Come here, sir ! 
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Miss D, Come here, sir ! 

Cou. Hold, Julie, let me speak to him. What do you want 
here ? (toMATiiiEu.) 

Mat. To — to know if you have any more letters for me to 
deliver to-day. 

MUs D, I gave you one yesterday. . 

Math. Yes, miss, and I took it. 

MissD. To whom? 

Math, (hesitating.) I — ^I — 

Cou, Don't hesitate, sir— to whom 1 

Mat. (to the Countess.) I took it to you, my lady* 

Miss D. Traitor ! 

Cou. {producing a Utter.) You did, and here it is still. My 
letter, sir, should have heen delivered to this gentleman — 
(pointing to St. Val.) 

Mat, No> no, you he quite wrong, that's the gentleman — 
(pointing to Gibolettb) — who was Calking in a loving manner 
to miss, yesterday, and to such a gentleman I was to take 
miss's letter, if you hadn't given me yours instead, (to the 
Countess.) 

Miss D, The mist has passed away, and I now stand in the 
clear Hgkt of truth. Oh, St. Val ! (crosses to him.) 

St, V. Say no more, Julie — I see the mistake, and forget 
all that I have endured in the joy of this moment. 

Gib. Thrown out, hy Jupiter ! 

Cou. Barbara, show Mr. Gibolette to the gate and the lad to 
his work again, we shall have no more need of his assist- 
ance, I can perceive. 

Gib. Never mind, sir, you have but barely won the race, 
had you not spurred in at the nick of time, I should have car- 
ried off the prize. 

Mat, Turned out of my new trade already ! 

Bar. Come, sir, follow me ! Mr. Gibolette, I wait to see you 
to the gate. 

Gib. If I don't have a kiss by the way to console me, I'm 
no sportsman. 

[Barbara conducts Gibolette and Mathieu out at the 
back, and immediately returns. 

Cou. Well, Julie, since all at length is explained, our only 
duty is at this moment to ask and grant mutual forgiveness — 
I now fully comprehend the attentions of St. Val to me. 

St. V. Your pardon, dear Countess. * 

Cou. I freely give it to you — as for my interception of your 
letter, Julie 1 

Miss D. My generosity shall not be exceeded by yours, be- 
lieve me. Countess. 

Cou. And before we attempt in future to trifle with the 
feelings of others, let us be first assured, that should the tables 
be turned, we are ourselves proof against vexation — and I hope 
Julie, that the retaliation you have had for your ungentle 
treatment of St. Val — your commanding him to affect a love foi 
me, to gratify your caprice and coquetry, through which you 

c 
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Iind almost placed youiBelf at the mercj of a fool^ will be a 
wholesome lesson, not only to joiuself, bat to all ladiea* 
And for you — (to the audience) — 

Should you commend the bumble means we'fe naed* 
To show the mischiefs of all trutli abused, 
Think what the playwright's most uncertain trade ia» 
And strive to like his " Lesson for the Ladies !" 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This trifle owes a large share of its attraction to the inde- 
fatigable exertions and ability of Mr. Wieiand, the skilful 
director of the stage arrangements, and agile personater of the 
Imp-ersonal spirit of the piece. His merits hare received a far 
more gratifying testimonial in the general euloginms of the 
public press, and the nightly applause of crowded audiences, 
Chan this poor tribute can hope to afford ; yet, in justice and 
gratitude, it cannot.be omitted or forgotten. 

The author's sincere acknowledgments are due to every one 
concerned in the production and performance of the JJtvil's 
Opera, not only for the success of his humble work, but for 
their kind co-operation in his desire to introduce an aspiring 
young musician to the public as a British dramatic composer— 
his feelings of national pride at the result are scarcely out- 
balanced by the more touching interest which a father naturally 
takes in the triumph of a woithy and affectionate son. 
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MARQUIS P08ILUP0 (tf Venetian noble). 
illack relTet embroidered coet, and tmaUs, silk 
embroidered weistcoKt, blue silk scarf, white 
silk stockings worn over tlie knees, blue garters, 
shoes with red heels and rosettes, sword, ftiU- 
bottomed wig, chiqpeaa-bras, Uned mflles 

PEPINO (his page), BniT doublet with, 
slashed sleeres, white satin paflb, blae fiodl 
breeches ndBed at the knees, crimson satin 
doak lined with white, full ydlow boots trim, 
med with silTer, black relret hat, and plume 

COUNT OIULIO VALLARDI (a FlortnHne 
teldier). Daik bine Tdret doublet, full red"! 
breeches milled, puce velTet cloak trimmed I .,, x....„„ 

with wliito satin and gold, fuU ydlow boots and f"' *»amr. 
wurs, sword, drab hat, with ostrich feather8,J 
ringlets .*•••••• • 

SIONOR HERMAN (a student of the l/hi-i 
versity of Weimar), Brown doublet, full 
breeches trimmed with hlack relret, high black 

boots, scholar's gown and cap. 2nd dress, at the i „, ^ „,..., 

marriage. Purple satin doublet, and ftoi J-Mr.BuENrrr. 
breeches, trimmed with white and gold, black I 
Telret cloak lined with white satin, buff boots, | 
sword, Tdvet ha^ and feathers, -ringlets • . J 

GIACOMO (a gondolier). Blue shirt, and).,, « f«^„ 
hose, red full breeches, russet shoes, long red?^*'^' ®* •'o»«s. 

nightcap •■* 

CHIEF OF " THE TEN." Black silk gown, % 
scarlet belt, silver cross, black velvet cap, black f. 
h^-raask, with scarlet scarf, pendent from the r 

slibulders J 

COUNCIL OF TEN. Black silk gowns, scarlet belts, silrer crosses, 
black y^vet caps, black half-masks. 

DIAVOLETTO. Black shaped body and panta- 1 
loons, short red drawers trimmed with gold, red 
slippers, gilt horns, wings, and tail. 2Hd dress. 
Capuchin friar's gown and cowl, mask, and bald 
head. 3rd dress. Complete suit of armour, 
black plume, closed visor. 4th dress. White 

shirt, and hood 

Throng at St. Marco. Greek, Turkish, Spanish, Polish, Egyptian, &c., 
costumes. 

Peasants. Full breeches, flys, white shirts, coloured hose, long 
coloored nightcaps. 
Nobles and Guests. Various, similar to Herman and Vallardi. 

MEDORA {daughter of the Marquis). White-, 
mufllin full sleeves, stomacher, white rose in 
the hair. 2nd dress. White satin trimmed with I w_- p. «__„,„ 
pearls and silver, wreath of white flowers, and f ^"- ^. obco'n. 
long bridal veil. 3rd dress. White muslin I 
chemise, blue scarf, flesh stockings, and sandsls 



>Mr. Halford. 



»Mr. WXSLAND. 



SIGNORA GIOVANNINA {her Gouvemante). -^ 

scarlet 



•■ Miss P00J.E. 



Black brocade dress, embroidered with 
flowers, white satin petticoat, gnray wig, high 
head-dress, point ruffles, kerchief and apron, 
mittens, high -heeled shoes, large fan, long 
walking-cane, with ivory top. At the marriage, 
long white veil ' 

Peasant Girls. White chemisettes, coloured bodices, and laced ^'sto- 
machers, coloured, short petticoats, coloured hose, head-dress, silver ,.an<> 
gilt bodkins, or broad straw hats. 

Bridemaids. White muslin, white wreaths, and veils. 

Scene, Venice and environs. Era, 1685. 
Time of representation, two hours and fifteen miaates ^ 
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ACT I. 
SCENE I.—n« Fhr^a Sa,i Marco an a mart or fair day ; nu- 
merouj boMhi and italli mtli iwrioui eoLniTed oicnwifi occupsp the 
arta, in tchich all <,t(s of jnerchandiie an txpesedfor talt ; ihap- 
kteptri and cuiiamers are busilii engaged — traderi and visiten 
from aU pirrft ^ the world throng the opm ^jaees^-peasants 
arriBefnm the tnoimlaini niith milk, bultei; i(c. — olkersfiom the 
eounlr9,mth fruit, and Jtoirtri— a tucci$sion if changing gnmps 
i$ coBlinatd to the end if the ictne. Vallardi diicootrid, uattd 
undtr tht (tttcn veranda if a cnJfw-finuK, n. H., he it lercidtiiilh 
refmhtBtnt at a imail marble-topped table- — Hebhin ai 

titt bmk.ilall hij-niag over — -— ' ' '■ -•' — 

boiAitllfr, he purchaita c 
threading the throng. 

Traden. Come ;fe wealthji — come ye fsir — 
Here you'll fiad the choicest ware — 

Prices low, and meriM high — 

Af alchleBB b&rgsins, come sad buj. 
Her. Btesl wilh Buch sbnniiiant ilore 

Of LatiD, Greek, and Hebrew lore, 

WiK indeed this town mint be:— 

Happy Venice — bait tn tfaee ? 
Tradert, Come ye wealthy — come ye fair — &c> 

(_Pfjfisoadmu(ei to the front.) 
Pep. Mid this changeful, busy throng. 

How Bwift the moments speed Uong — 

Ever joyons, rich siid free : 

Happy Venice — hail to thee '. (retirei.) 
Trndws, Coroeye wealthy-&c. 
Val. QnecD of cities ! erer bright. 

With mortal joy aud heaTculy light — 

Weattby, potent, gay and free: 

Happy Venice — hail to thee ! 
Tradtri. Come ye wealthy— &c. 

[The miiiic diminithei — the btxitle of the mart partially 

tubtidei — V^LURCi aiul Hehhah tuning toteardi 

4atk other, a nmtuat reci^iliaii tahet place. 
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VaL Herman ! 

Her.. VaUardi ! 

VaL My fellow-stadent at Weimar ! 

Her, My noble and gallant friend ! (thmkimg hmmdg Afloiti/jf.) 
What news Arom the warsi whatlanrekt 

VaL None — in my first rencontre with tbe Turks, I was ci^ 
tured and sold into slavery. 

Her, Abominable! 

VaL And at Algiers, I migbt have worn ont my bones with 
my patience, but for a merry little black sUtc, who contrived 
my escape, and aided me to trace my way home. 

Her. Admirable 1 

VaL And you, how has dame Fortune dealt with yon since 
leaving college ? 

Her, Jilted me, as of old — gaming emptied my pockets, and 
death took my rich uncle. 

VaL Unfortunate, indeed ! 

Her, Yet more — I proposed to an heiress at Weimar, lost 
my heart, and received hers in return— was rejected by her 
proud father — set out on my travels, penniless — turned suc- 
cessively actor, poet, schoolmaster, and failed in all. 

VaL How mortifying! but matters are brightening, I 
hope — 

Her, Merit is sure, at length, to prosper — last week threw 
me beneath the notice of a certain half-crazy old marquis, who, 
on the strength of my studies in Germany, has engaged me to 
teach him the black art. 

VaL Ila ! ha ! ha ! Doctor Faustns the second ! 

Her. Do not laugh — the infatuated dunce imagines he has 
discovered a method of reanimating the dead ; to-night he 
makes the experiment, and his daughter's hand is to be my re- 
ward for assisting him. 

VaL Excellent ! come — we will drink the lady's health. 

Her, Willingly. 

VaL And success to your attempt. 

Her, Trust me — I will show you how it must succeed. 

VaL Ha ! ha ! ha ! bravo ! 

[Ihey retire to the veranda and are served with wine — 
the music which has continxud subdued during this 
conversation now resumes its former vivacity, 

AIL As the sun-bright hours advance, 

'J'une the song and thread the dance — 
Toil and pleasure blent should be : 
Happy Venice — hail to thee I 

[The peasants having disposed of their baskets, S^c^join in 
their national dance. 

The Monfrina, 

[Valla RDi scatters money amongst them — they retire, 
and the music again gradually becomes , piano. Pepino 
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advancet towards the cofee-'houte, having now for the 
first time observed Hbbman. 

Pep, SiffDor Herman ! 

Her. An ! my merry page— ^-your mission 1 

Pep. This letter will unfold it. (gives a letter — going.) 

Her, Stay! (peruses the letter.) Good! Prithee, take this 
German quarto to his excellency, and hid him rest assured I 
will make due preparation — (gives the booh) — at midnight ex- 
pect to see me hoy. My friend, Vallardi, I claim your excuse 
— we shall meet anon—your finger on your lip — ^adieu ! (Awr- 
ries through the Ihrong and quickbf disappears.) 

Pep. Methought he said Vallardi. (tahes another letter from 
his douhlet.) Perchance tiie noble cavalier I se^k — Count 
Giulio Vallardi. 

VaL I answer to that name. 

Pep. Profit by this letter, (gives it.) 

Val. (glancing over the contents.) Heavens ! from my beloved 
Medora. How is she? where is she ? 

Pep. Here, in Venice, a pr»oner io her father's mansion-^ 
she spied yon this morning from her lattice, and would fain 
enlist you in her cause. 

VaL My heart —my life-^are hers. Say, how can I serve 
her. 

Pep. By aiding her to shun an odious marriage. 

VaL With whom ? 

Pep. Him who has just departed. 

Val. Herman — the traitor ! So, the inexorable marquis — 

Pep, Is the dupe of his dark designs. 

Val. Be ours the happy task to controvert them, (lasses the 
letter and puts it in his bosom,) 

Pep. Hush ! Herman returns. 

[^The music again revive, Herman returns in converui' 
tion with Giacomo— Vallardi and Pepino separate 
— the dance is renewed. 

Pep, Val. > Ever joyous, bright, and free : 
Her,SiGia, ) Matchless Venice — hail to thee ! 

All. Welcome dance and sport and glee : 

Happy Venice — hail to thee ! 

{^Exeunt severally, Pepino and Vallardi, l. n., and 
Herman followed by Giacomo, r. h. The traders 
begin to close their shops — the dance continues and the 
stage presents an animated tableau as the scene closes. 

SCENE II. — The grand canal and quay. 

Enter Herman and Giacomo, l. h. 

Her. So, you are engaged by the Marquis Posillipo, to pro- 
cure the dead body of a malefactor executed this morning 1 

Gia, To steal it from the gibbet at nightfall and convey it in 
my gondola to his house on the banks of the grand canal. 
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Htr, I woold Wfut joattt m 

Gio. The better for my < 

Her. Id plate of the deed liodj, I woold kcve joa traMpai f 
e liTing one— fome itiiidj feUov Iiob tlK cu — li y , who, for a 
fow piastne, would take part in tte lugilBW joke I will dis- 
dofetoYon. 

Gio. Mj consia Moliao, the niller* ia jaat amtad finoat 
Breicia, to Join the new reaiaMot of aifHaditii, IVliat ho ! 
Molino! 

Entfr MoLiiio,L.B. 

Her, Tif well— tet him p erae a at e the eorae» and remain 
lilent and motionleia till I give a aifaal ; wcaaiiaan do yon 
moor your gondola beneatb the w in dow — 

Gia. At the eaat end of the panlion. 

Her, Right ! thence it iM hot an eaay leap» and yow can row 
him to the opposite shore. 

Oia, No wrong, I hope ? 

Her. A joke, a mere joke — ^perform itweHyand^IwiU donU^ 
the twenty crowns paid yon l^ the marqois. 

Gia, Forty crowns ! By San Pietvo, a rich joke indeed ! 

Her, Hush ! I hear footsteps — ^follow me for lortlier in<* 
structions, and remember secrecy ensnics my fotnre patronage* 

Gia, Nerer fear, signor— every crown is a padlock to my 
conscience. Molino, follow this way, kd. ££afiMt, R.n. 

Enter Vallaedi and Pipino, l. h. 

VaL You serve the lady Medora — 

Pep, Her bumble page these eight days past, and kappy shall 
I be to prove myself her friends 

VaL Excellent boy I 

Pep, See, yonder is the man. (eroumg^ and pointii^ ta a.) 
The agent in this plot. 

Vai, Yon gondolier ? 

Pep, In converse with your friend, Herman. 

VaL My friend no more — henceforth I hold him my worsf 
foe — yet, no; his altered circumstances are his excuse — Her- 
man is not naturally base or treacherous. 

Pep, (Jorcibly.) I hope not — (hesitating) — at least, I hope 
his treachery may not prosper. 

VaL Trust to me, I will parley with the gondolier, and un- 
ravel their secrets. Meanwhile, away to your lady mistress— 
tell her I am hers, unchanged, and still unchangeable ; and bid 
her hope, as I do, for a speedy end to ali our pain. 

Pep. I fly, my lord — (croue» to l. h.)— and Uke the dove of 
old, 1 bear upon my lip an olive-branch of consolation. 

{Exit, L. H» 

VaL (taking the tetter from his bosom,} Yes, beloved Medora, 
tby letter guesses truly — I do not, cannot forget thee — spite of 
thy father^ enmity, I am still thine own. (perudng the Utter, and 
pressing it to his lips,} 
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SONO. 

Foryret thee ? no> never ! 

Whatever inteirene. 
Thou art still, and for ever, 

My heart's treasured queen. 

When torn from thj hosom» and roaming afar. 

Oyer desolate mountains, and turbulent seas ; 
I still worship thy beauty in every bright star. 

And return thy fond sigh on each whispering breeze. 
Forget thee 1 no, never. 
When surrounded by legions in deadly array. 

Thoughts of thee fired my breast with a warrior's glow — 
Mid the din of the battle, thy voice cheered my way, 

And thy love was the charm that repelled every foe* 

Forget thee ? no, never. [Exit, r, h. 

SC£N£ III. — Antechamber in FonUipo*s tnannon, a door, r. m. 
Enter Pspino, l. h., and MEDORA,from the door. 

Pep, Joy, lady ; joy ! 

Med, You have found him then ? 

Pep, And spoken with him. 

Med, And you saw my letter safely in his hands ? 

Pep, Ay, lady — and on his lips, and in his bosom. 

Med, And he will aid me to avoid this odious marriage ? 

Pep, He bids you chide despair, and trust to him. — 
Yes, lady, to him and to me — ^wbat can be, will be done, and 
more, perchance, than even you anticipate. 

Med, Kind boy, take my best thanks. 

Pep, Talk not of thanks : I am too happy in the chance 
that brought me neath your father's roof, and graced me with 
my lady's confidence. 

Med, Preserve it truly, I implore you. 

Pep, 1 will repay it by my own — 

Med, \Vhat mean you 1 

Pep, That, though I am proud to serve so fair a lady, yet I 
am not what I appear — the smile upon my cheek is but a 
broidered curtain o'er a mournftd mystery. 

Med, Reveal it, boy — tell me alL 

Pep, Willingly, for so my heart shall be relieved, and you 
will find my secret a foil to make your own look brighter. 

Gio, (toUhouu) Mercy on us ! mercy on us ! impossible to 
dwell in such a house. 

Med, The Gouvemante ! 

Pep, Provoking ! We must choose an apter moment, lady, 
for the story is for your private ear. 

Enter Giovannina., l. h., crosses to c. 

Gio, Heyday ! mercy on us ! here's a discovery ! here's a 
pretty heterodox situation for innocence and modesty ! 

a3 
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Mid. What is it distarbs youi signora t 

Gio. 1 hat which will distarb thee, child — which will ezcom^ 
municate the house — and, for aught I know, send us all into 
purgatory ! There is the marqnis below, in a brown study of 
the black art — and, would ye credit it* a dead body is to be 
brought into the house immediately — and, not only a dead 
body, but the dead body of a thief — and not only the dead 
body of a thief, but a thiefs dead body stolen from his gibbet ! 
Here's a pretty sacrilegious predicament for innocence and 
modesty ! 

Aled. Patience, Gouvernante, it is my father's harmless hobby. 

Gio, Hobby, child — when some peuple mount their hobbies, 
thev ride to the — 

Pep, Ahem ! (interrupting her.) 

Gio. Mercy on us ! St. Barbara prerent us from following 
in the diabolical cavalcade. Here, boy, take the key of our 
apartment, and double lock us in to-night, (gives key.) 

Med. So soon, signora ? 

Gio. So soon, child — so late — when wickedness is at work .' 
caution is a virtue — therefore, lock us in, and, harkye, boy! 
hide tiie key between the leaves of your mass-book, or any 
where else that Deelzebub may not think of looking for it« 
Mercy on us! innocence and modesty are in danger enough 
from the living men of this world, without contamination by 
felonious dead ones ! 

Terzetto. 

AIL Good night ! may slumber lend its balm, 
To soothe each past annoy ; 
And hopeful dreams, as bright as calm, 
inspire our future joy. 

[Pepino /cisscs the hand of Mbdora — Giovannina o6w 
serving, repulses him, 

Gio. Heyday I saucy periling — and you, froward miss — 
What ])resiin)ption — what sad indecorum is this! 
Keep those impudent lips from that innocent hand — 
Be respectful — be modest — I beg — 1 command I 

Pep. 2^ ay, prilhee signora — 

Gio. Begone, I desire ! 

Mid. My sweet gouvernante-^ 

Gio. This moment retire ! 

Sure tlie world's upside down — both the young and the 

old 
Are alike frail and wicked and wanton and bold. 
I protest such vile doings, above and below. 
Make ine all over blushes from head to the toe. 

Pep. Would you check my devotion ? 

Gio. A vile profanation^-^ 

Med. An innocent freedom — 

Gio, A brazen flirtation ! 

The urchin was never so daring and free, 
As to practise his innocent freedoms on me— ^ 



Nor, when kneeliogp, has tentnred to make me his 

shrine— 
Nor, when kissing hands, e'er presumed to kiss mine. 
Pep, ^"^^ Oh ! pardon, signora, your mercy extend 
JiSed. J To a sinner repentant and eager to mend ; 

Who kneels at your ieet, and implores you to share 
All his homage to wisdom, and love for the fair. 
Gio. A sinner repentant, I pardoti— I spare — 

For his homage to wisdom, and love for the fair. 

[Pepino and Medora kneel on either side — Giovannina 
is flattered and appeased — she raises them, 

AIL Good night ! may slumher lend its halm. 
To soothe each past annoy ; 
And hopeful dreams, as bright as calm. 
Inspire our future }oy. 

[GioTANNiNA makes an extravagant cadenee, dming 
which Pepino kisses the hand of Ms dor a Mind her 
— ^lovANNiNA dxseovers the triek, and rages ind^- 
nanthf —Pefivo aad Medora enjoy her mertificatidn, 

Gioi Henoe, baggage ! hence, traitor \ impostor and cheat ! 
1 aw shocked at your wickedness, falsehood, deceit ! 
Tl^ your chamber, frail madam — my orders obey — 
» And you to your duty — away, sir, away ! 
P9p. ^ VHb, ha, ha, ha, ha ! there is nothing so sw^et, 
Med, J As to laugh at false pride, and enjoy its defeat. 

^Exeunt Medora and Giotannina through the door, the 
latter forcing the former off, and threatening the page. 
Pep, Good night ! most yaioglorious old lady — to bed and 
dream that you are young again, with forty lovers at your feet 
for so some wounded vanity will be appeased. Adieu ! gentle 
Medora, may visions of returning joy console your anxious 
heart ! Alas ! would there were such a cheering hope for me. 

[^Exitf L. H. 

SCENE IV. — Posillipo^s study, furnished with hooks, globes, 
telescopes, chemical apparatus, skeletons, Sfc, A large alcovejin 
the centre closed with a curtain^ 

PosiLLiPO discovered seated at a table, pervsing a large vohim^^ 
a lamp, skull, hourglass, ^c, brfore him. 

Song. 
Hail science ! potentate sublime ! 

Schoolmistress, that all knowledge teaches ! 
Freeholder of all space and time. 

And banker of all wisdom's riches ! 
Inspired, and cherished by thine aid. 

To seek what ne'er was sought before, 
A weary pilgrimage I've made 
Through all the realms of learned lore : 
Mathematics — hydrostatics — 
Pyrotechnics and pneumaticfr» 
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Metiyhyiici f con omigi— ^ 
Necronuuiey and nmenioiiicf— « 
Ntcrologf'— 
* Aftrolog^— 

Meteorology^— 
Demonoiogy !— 
At lengtli I reached tke happy goal ; • 

At length, by my endeavour* 
Stem D^ith shall haye no more control. 
And life shall last for ever ! 
Others have died to enter Fame's wide portal. 
But I shall live to see myself immortal ! 

[Atthe eonchiUm cfthewong he re&ret to hu cKonv 

Fot, Ha \ some one approaches — speak, who is there ? 

Enter "PErvno from t^ akove — advaneeF, l. h. 

My page-*-*ti8 well^I sent thee the key of my dktughter's 
chamber — 

Pep. Which I have used tor its purpose. (fu*» t^ hey,) 

Pot, Thorn art a tmsty boy, and I will confide to thee stOf 
more. Open yon book^t is the volume sent me by professor 
Herman — perase the twenty-serenth folio, and thou wilttfind 
ample directions for the great experiment I make to-night. 
Thou canst read German^ ? • 

Pep. Fluently, ray lord — ^it is my native tongue, (turm Hur 
pages qfthe book and readsi) 

Pot, Methinks the gondolier is tardy. 

Pep, My lord, he is herer 

Enter Giacomo from ^ alcove~-^dvanee», l. h. • 

Pos, Good — and the malefactor—* 

Gia. Is solemnly laid out, in the recess yonder, by the page's 
directions. 

Pot, Thou art sure the figure is perfect, and in its prime ? 

Gia, A pattern figure for the new regiment of grenadiers. 

Pos, Thou hast done this duty well. 

Gia, Not without danger and compunction — alas I both my 
gondola and myself must perform a week's penance ere the 
holy fathers of San Pietro will grant us absolution. 

Pos, This will buy their prayers, (gives a purse.) 

Gia, Thanks, (aside.) If not, at least, 'twill soothe my con- 
science. [^^^ ^* H- 

Pos. Away! By my hopes, the work speeds well. No«r, 
boy — ^hast thou conned thy lesson ? 

Pep. (referring to tHe book,) Studiously, ray lord— already the 
chief directions are fulfilled — the corse is extended on a bier 
and sprinkled with essential salts — revivifying fires are kindled 
— ^the stimulative unction has been applied to Ithe lips — the 
searing irons are heated — the mystical caldron is prepared. 

Pos, Faith ! a most diligent boy — bring hither the fumigating 
powder compounded in yon mortar. 

Pep, (taking several preparations from a tide^table, L. a.) Ti» 
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fiere» my lord» ftod also the fiilminating balls made yesterday-^ 
(gives them — Posillipo places them on table, ft. h.) 

Pos. Good. And now, from the alembic, fill this phial witb- 
the precious elixir that has cost so many years of study. 

Pep, {filUng the phial from a small still, in operatiofuy Tis done* 
my lord, (placing the phial on the talile, r. h.) 

Pos, Then all is readj, and' time wastes. 

Pep, Good, my lord, it Wants a full half-hour of midnight y 
the time professor Herman promised to be here. 

Pos. So much the better—the triumph will be all my own. 

Pep. (aside.) So I would have it. 

Pos. Yes, Herman has shown me where the treasure lies, be 
mine the glory to secure it. 

Pep. And you will not wait the professor's coming? 

Pos. Not a moment — ^thy watchful' care has put the work in 
progress, and I will profit by it. 

Pep, (aside.) Excellent ! 

Pos, Get thee hence« boy ; send the domestics to their pil^ 
lows, to dream away their brief litres, and wake to-morrow in* 
perpetuity ! 

Pep. Good night, my lord — may zeal and persererance pro- 
sper you. 

Pos. Goodnight-^good'ttight— thy diligence shall not lack' 
reward. 

Pep, (aside.) Hearen grant me the reward I seek. [£xtt, l. h; 

Resuscitation Scene. 
(Accompanied by characferistib mime.) 
Pos, Now to my wondrous work. Ye ever moviog stars I 
halt and look down — and thou, mysterious Fate ! suspend thy 
task awhile to witness mine. 

[Extingvishes the lamp~^raws aade the curtains of the 
alcove, discovering the bier-^the figure is covered with o^ 
white linen clotlir—vasei emitting lurid flames are placed 
at the head andfoot—^ caldron is blazing. 
By my hopes,* a noble subject for my philosophic labours. 
(presses the chest.) And, lo I already the stimulants begin their 
operation — ^warmth is engendered round the heart — let me 
apply the elixir, (sprinkles from the phial.) I feel pulsation — 
good — the fumigating powders, (throws powders into the caldrow 
— vapours rise — a groan is heard.) Propitious stars ! be breathes 
— now, to produce sensation by these redhot irons to the feet. 
(takes the searing irons from a furnace — the figure moves, he starts 
and drops the irons.) Behold ! vitality returns. Quick, quick, 
the fulminating ball, to wake him from his trance, (throws a 
ball into the caldron, which explodeS'^the figure is violently con- 
vulsed — he exults.) Victory ! yictory ! he lives again ! 

Wonderful ! glorious ! 

Triumphant am I ! 
The fame of Posillipo 
Never shall die. 
IThe Domestics enter, startled, from their chambers, in 

great dismay. 
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DamuUci, Horrible! oraintroiit ! 
For succour we cry- 
Sure the world's at an end i 
Pandemonium is nigh ! 

[The clock strikei twelve — morutrotu iounds are heard^^ 
DiAYOLETTO ftMS from the bier enveloped in a bliue of 
fire, Pqsillipo u amated, the Domestics stand aghasi 
or suHtonin terror — and the scene doses anwUt explosions, 
shrieks, yeUe, and general consternation, 

SCENE v.— Saloon in PosiUipo*s houu — a large window in the 
centre closed by external blind^^^a chimney , a. h« 

Enter Herman, l. h* . 

Her, Midnight has sounded, and triumph is at hand— •yes, 
triumph for me, the beggared Herman, on whom frail fortune 
has so often frowned — at length she deigns a smile, and well 
ha?e I secured the lucky chance that brings me wealth, ho* 
nour, favour, and a lovely bride ! True, I might spare the lady, 
beauteous tliough she be~-for ah ! the heart she ought to claim 
must ever be another's — but truce to qualms ; we should not 
sigh that summer, with its golden fruit* brings needless flow- 
ers, (a violent explosion and screams, are heard.) Ha ! what 
sounds are these t 

Enter several Domestics, r. h. ; they pass acrMs in great dismay and 

confusion ; exeunt, L« h. 

Stay! — what means this commotion T (attempting in vain to 
arrest their flight.) Speak ! tell me your terrors. Pshaw ! it is 
some other extravagant folly of the Marquis, I dare swear. 
See ! he comes ! 

Enter Posillipo in ecstasy, a. h« 

Pos, My enlightened preceptor ! 

Her, My illustrious disciple ! 

Pos» Come to my arms, {they embrace,) 

Her, To the study, Marquis. I bum with impatience to do 
this mighty deed 1 

Poj. The deed — is done ! 

Her, (^starlkd,) Impossible! 

Pos, Science can do impossible things. 

Her, How 1 I bade you wait for me till midnight. 

Pos, Science, like time and tide, will wait for no man. 

Her, Yon have ruined all my hopes. 

Pos, I have exceeded them. Your hope was« to restore the 
body ; my glory is, to have recalled the spirit ! 

Her. The devil ! 

Pos, Yes, the devil indeed ! My dear preceptor, there was a 
slight oversight in the choice of our subject — from tlie body of 
a malefactor, what other could be expected than an evil spirit! 
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iier» I shall dijc of ¥e^UMr« 

Pos, Do, my dear jprQceptor-F*4o die at once* that I may 
have the glory to rciammate yoa« and so make perfect the ex- 
periment ! 

Her, (aside.) I tremble for the fate of the anfortunate gremi- 
dier. (aloud.) Tell me — the person brought here by the gon- 
dolier — what has become of him ? * 

Pos, The person —evaporated amongst the fomigation 
poirders ! 

Her, (asideJ) Sot t trust he has esdaped. 

Pos, But his spirit rose in the likeness of the deril kimadf*-^ 
a miniature portrait, but quite as black as he is painted— and, 
after a thousand devilish pranks, flew up the chimney in a 
volley of fulminating fire ! 

Her. What mad delusion can this bet (to himself,) 

Pos. Come— droop not that I have plucked Uie first leaf of 
everlasting laurel — 1 will keep my sworn faith with thee^ and 
thou shalt marry my daughter at sunrise. 

Her, Weil, I am bewildered ! (crossing to r. h.) 

Pos. And I am satisfied ! What ho ! some wine ! ; We will 
drain a bumper to our mutual prosperity ! 

Enter Domestici with a table, lights, a sUver flagon ofwiiM^ and two 
gobletS'-^hairs, Sfc, tohifih they place s. u., and exeunt, 

DUBT* 

Pos. Fill the votive goblet high ! 

And drown each doubtful care— 
The laurel wreath shall never die, 
That Science bids me wear. 

IFills the goblets. 

Her, * Fill the goblet to the brim. 

Each fear to distance flies — 
The silly fool enjoys bis whim, 
And yields to me the prize. 

Both, Hence with every dull annoy ! 

Thus hand and heart we graft — 
And, with a pledge for mutual joy, 
We*ll drain the votive draught. 

[They embrace, during which Diavolbtto descends the 
chimney and drains their goblets ; he disappears, 

Pos. Professor ! 

Her. Marquis ! 

Pos. I opine. 

Thou hast drained my cup— 
Her. Nay, you've drained mine* 

Pos. Both empty ? 
Her, Both— 

Pos, And yet, I vow 

I filled them to the brim just now— «• 
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A«r. And drainad tbem, too» 111 waj plaift— 
Pof. Ne'er beed— ru fiD tbem both aniii. 

£Mfc« Hence with ef«7 dan ttmoyl ic 

ViAWOLtrn rmppmtn, mUL sgam tmptmtkt gobktt, 

Pm. AUck! 

H«r* How now 1 

Pof • Was erer such 1 

Her, *TiB clear Ws bad a drop too nracb— 

Pot, As sure o fate* the new-bom thief<— 

Her, A drunken storj» past bdief— 

Ha! ha! hal hal 
Pot. A thirsty df— 

Each fill a goUet for himself— 
Htr, Agreed— 
Bath, And now, secure from eWl, 

Well drink, in spite of thief or defil ! 

[Hebman proeeedt to repUnith iho gobUt$ ; a dream of 
fire uiMSf frm tho flagon ; btOh ar$aarMi^ Diato- 
LETTO ogam apptart, and jmrtuet them round tii/O ftagt; 
dances vnth wild exultation. 
Her, Astonished! bewildered! in doubt and sarprise — 

I dare not beUeve what is plain to my eyes ! 
Pot, Triumphant ! my fame through the uniyerse flies ! 

Oyer earth, oyer water, and e'en to the skies ! 

[DiAyoLETTO leapt mil rf window, exeunt, l. h. 

SCENE VI.— T^ antechamber, at before. 

Enter Msdora and GioyANNiKA through the door, b. h. 

Gio. Here's a transmogrification ! a night of horrors changed 
to a marriage morning ( I wonder we are not scued out of our 
seven senses, and tbe maiden blushes bleached from our cheeks. 
But, St Barbara be praised, my nerves are as well as could be 
expected, and you look— just what a bride should look. 

Med, Then are my looks traitors to my heart ; for ah ! this 
cruel message from my father, obliging me to marry where I 
can only feel disgust — 

Gio, Go to, child. Signor Herman is a proper man enough 
— a goodly person, and a bead well stored with wit — 

Med, With cunning, to beguile and to betray. Sure I was 
born beneath a frowning star, and all my summer is doomed to 
waste 'mid wintry storms ! 

Enter Pepino, l. h. 

Pep. Lady, tbe Marquis bids you to his presence — the bride- 
groom waits, and the assembled guests attend your coming. 

Med, Back to my father, page, and say I cannot — will not 
go to church. 

Gio, Mercy on us! here's a consternation! What with in- 
fatuated fathers and obstinate children, the world is coming to 
a fine pass. They may talk of this improving age— but, ah ! 
since I was in my prime, all things are bettered for the worse. 



Pisp» (having vfhitpered Msdora.) Lady* I dare not take tbi^- 
message to my lord ; beseech you» change its character. 

Gio. A wise boy — a considerate boy — ^ay, and a prudential — • 
Prithee, child, follow his counsel. 

Med. (hesitating.) Well— if it must be, be it so— and Heavenr 
grant me courage to support the trial. 

Gio> A pious resolution ! just such a one as I should make, 
were marriage forced on me. Come, let us haste to join- the 
throng, and make joy doubly joyous by your free consents 
(crossing to the centre,) 

Med. Bear it quickly to my father, good Gouremante, and 
say, I come to prove myself, if dot a happy bride, at least, a 
duteous daughter. 

Gio. Well said, well said — ^T hasten with the tidings. 

Pep, Signora, you will'use my^ arm 1 (bowing ceremoniously*') 
^ Gio. Foregad ! a gallant boy — and a wise boy — and a con- 
siderate boy—- St. Barbara be praised that innocence and 
modesty at length have made due impression T Follow quickly, 
sweet lady, (kisses Medora's foreKead.) Lea4 on, most 
courteous boy. (taking his arm vnth gredt formality, Kceunt 
GiovANNiNA and Pepino, l, h.) 

Med. What the page means I know not — he bids me hope 
and banish fear, and though my heart be heavy, Vallardi's lore 
is as'the spreading sail to bear it o'er Fate's billow. 

Song. 

In my bosom dwells a sorrow- 
Silent, tender, sad, and deep — 

That clouds the dawning of each morrow. 
And haunts my fancy while I sleep^ 

'Tis a poison blight, that lowers 

0*er the wreath by true love twined ;. 

Scattering all its genial ftowers. 
Leaving but its thorn behindi • 

Come, sweet Hope, thy smile can nourish 

All who feel Oppression's dart; 
Bid the fading blossoms flourish. 

And restore the drooping heart 

[^Exit through the dear. 

l^CENE Vn.— 7%e cloisters ofSant' Ambrogio—the church at the 
back — the door closed — the entrance-gate to the cloisters, l. h., is 
open-^morriing, enter Vallardi at the gate. 

Val. The bridal procession comes this way — my beloved 
Medora is led to the altar, a victim to her father's folly and 
Herman's ambition— and shall I suffer this 1 No — not while I 
have an arm to shield her, or a hand to strike in her defence. 
They come — they come ! [Retires behind a column^ r. h. 

l^nter at the gate, a group of dancers strevnng flowers — DomesHcs in 
rich livery — F o&iLUFof oUotoed by Pspino — ^Medora veiled and 
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kd fry H»EiiA»— GiovAinmiAr-flridiwairfi Gmrti— ittwid' 
anti. 

Finals. 

Gum$, S(e. Thread tbe dance, and swell the song-^ 
Ererv lip tbe strain prolong-r 
To cheer with rapture, bail with pride. 
The happy bridegroom and tbe beauteous bride. 

Val, (advanemefrom behind the column,) 

Hold ! no longer I dissemble — 

Forbear these impious rites, or tremble ! 
AU, Heaven shield us ! 

Her, Why this outrage ? Say! 

Val, To claim my bride. 

-P<w. Traitor, away I 

Med, S[ Val, Think of your promise — 
Her, *Tis most strange — 

Pos, I haye ]ast reasons why I change ; 

And haste to join my child for ever 

To this immortal worthy. 
Val. Never! 

Her, Hear me, Vallardi — ^bear your friend- 

Fa/. My direst foe— draw and de£end — 

For by yon shining skies I swear — (dram) 
Pep, Med,8f Gio, Be patient ! 
Her, Loose your hold \— (draws) 

All, Forbear ! 

Val, Sf Her, Fearless alike of death or blame. 

My sword shall prove my j aster claim. 

ITheyJighU 

Pot, (going to the gate) 

What ho ! assistance ! soldiers, ho ! 

Seize yon fierce knave, my house's foe— 

I charge ye, check this lawless deed. 

And leL our sacred rites proceed. 
All. Prevent the sacrilegious deed. 

And let tbe nruptial rites proceed. 
[The Guard enters, Vallardi is disarmed and secured. 
Pep, Ye powei-s of Mercy, hear my prayer, 

Save us from each wily snare ! 
Med, Ye powers of Mercy, hear my prayer. 

Save, oh save me from despair ! 
Gio, Ye powers of Mercy, hear my prayer. 

Save the innocent from c&re ! 
Val, Ye powers of Mercy, hear my prayer, 

Kindle joy, and banish care ! 
Her, Ye powers of Mercy, hear my prayer. 

Grant to me tbe charming fair ! 
Pos, Ye powers of Mercy, hear my prayer. 

Crush the foe, and bless the pair ! 

Pos, Now to the altar lead your bride. 

And let the nuptial knot be tied. 
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MsDORA is led by Posillipo and Hrrman toifiords the ehwch'door 
—^he breaks from them and returns to the /ront— Vallardi, 
irfter struggling, escapes from the guard and rushes to her, 

Med' ^ Vat, They may force us to sever. 

And wound by their ire. 
But no tyrant endeavour. 

Can stifle Love's fire : 
Though each fond hope be blighted, 

And changed into pain. 
Still, for ever united, 

Our hearts must remain. 

Pos, Tear them asunder — my orders obey I 

Her, Soldiers, the voice of a father obey ! 

Pep. Si Gio, Mercy ! kind Heaven, let mercy have sway I 
Guests, Tear them asunder, no longer delay. 

(Vallardi is again secured — the procession is reformed, and 
advances towards the church — the doors are thrown open, dis- 
covering the interior— the bishop, priests, and choristers advance^ 

Hymn, 

Let the choral anthem rise. 
And supplicate the bounteous skies. 
To solace grief, and banish care. 
And bless the happy pair ! 

Meoora is led towards the altar — the rites proceedr-^he ring ia 
about to be placed on her finger — a Capuchin monk, who has 
assisted in the ceremony, throws aside his robe and eowl—uhen 
DiAVOLETTO appears — general cimsternation.^ 
All, A spirit of evil ! 

A demon ! a devil ! 
Holy saints, hear us ! 
Save us and spare us ! 

( Medora swoons — Diavoletto takes her in his arms and rushes 
out — Vallardi breaks from the soldiers, and follows them'— 
GiovANNiNA faints — Pepino supports her — Herman stands 
aghast — Posillipo is absorbed — officers cf the Council of Ten 
enter, envelop him with a black cloak and farce him away — terror 
and dismay pervade the assembly — tableau.^ 

END OF ACT I. 



ACT IL 

SCENE I,— The saloon, as in Act I. 

Pepino discovered writing at a table, with light, S^c. l,h, A large 

travelling-trunk, r. h. 

ScENA AND Barcarole. 

Pep, " Dear sister — ^pray believe me true. 
Although my letter's overdue — 
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Excuses, IVe a score, at least — 
For iostance-^sorrow, much increased — 
My state forlorn — my secret smarts 
Low spirits and a heary heart — 
In short, my dear" — Nay, 'twould be worse than mad- 
ness. 
To fill my sheet with nought but cares and sadness. 

ITears the UtUr. 

Calm thee, foolish fluttering heart, 

Nor sigh in vain 
For one who never heeds thy smart. 
Nor feels thy chain. 
Gondoliers {without,) Cantare 

Sol mare, 
Beato remator. 

Pep, Hark ! methinks, far off I hear 

The uight*song of the gondolier— 
Sweet music has the magic power 
To soothe the heart, and cheer the dullest hour. 

[^Opens the blinds — Venice by moonlight seen through the 

window* 

Hark ! hark ! 
0*er the smooth waters. 

So calm and serene. 
Soft music is stealing 

From songsters unseen — 
It floats through the night. 

Like some fairy spell. 
O'er the magical notes 
Of an ocean shell T 
Gon. (^without,) Cautare 

Sul mare, 
Beato remator. 

Pep. Hark ! hark ! 

The waves lose their murmur. 

The breezes their sigh, 
And the stars are asleep 
In the clear blue sky ; 
While the moon seems to listen 

With fond delay. 
And weep silver tears 
As the sound dies away. 
Gon, (without,) Cantare 

Sul mare 
Beato remator. 
[^Closes the blinds and returns to the writing-table. 

Pep, Truce to melancholy — the courier starts for Weimar 
to-morrow morning, and I would not lose my opportunity ; so 
my gentle sister, again I essay to give you tidings of myself 
and of my secret. 
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jEInter GiOTANNiNA, L.H. 

irio, Mercy on as ! was ever «uch a catastrophe -to a nuptial 
inoniiDg — was ever such a consummation for a marriage 
night ! The bride eloped with an imp of darkness — ^the Marquis 
summoned before the terrible Council of Ten, for inviting the 
said imp to the ceremony— the house deserted by all, but a 
strong smell of brimstone^-in short, the very devil to pay, and 
I*left alone to settle tbe.accouot. 

l^Seats herself in a chairs r.h., jo as not to perceive Pepino. 

Pep, (aside.") So — the Gouvernante — despatch, despatch. 
Gio. \Vas ever innocence and modesty in such a predica- 
ment ! Alone, in this house of abominations, without one male 
defender — without one masculine supporter of my shattered 
nerves — even the little ugly black slave of Count Vallardi, 
whose visits used to torment.me six months back, would be 
welcome now — heigbo I 

Pep. Viva ! jny.ietter is accomplished, (sealing it.) 
Gio. Mercy on us ! the page here— so then, the amorous 
coxcomb has not departed, and matters are not quite so bad— - 
^ue, he is but a stripling, but then necessity has no law, and 
so — good evening, gentle page, (approaches him.) 
Pep. At your service, signora. 

Gio. I fear I disturb you from some interesting correspond* 
•ence — a billet-doux — a love-letter, perchance — 
Pep. Merely aiamily affair — a letter to my sister. 
Gio. Go to — such insinuating fellows find a sister in every 
female descendant of Adam. 

Pep. Nay ! the profound respect— the admiration — the devo^ 
tion I owe to you— look on the letter and be convinced, (shows 
letter.) 

Gio. (reading.) '* To Agnes Altenberg, at Weimar." Well, 
well — I — that is, I feel that my ruling stars have destined you 
to be the guardian angel of innocence and modesty. 

Pep. Your ruling stars inspire me to fulfil the. honourable 
post. 

Gi . Most pious page ! already you have proved yourself ; 
for, when the fiend flew away with my young lady — alack ! 
I shudder to think of it — your soft voice recalled my scattered 
senses — when the Marquis was dragged away to the dungeons of 
■ the Council of Ten, your arm supported me in my second 
trance ; and now, when all the cowardly lackeys have deserted 
the house, and all the cavaliers shun the doorway, behold \ 
you are here, fulfilling the duty of the brave, by guarding the 
fair ! 

Pep, Most complimentary, signora ! 
Gio. Most glorious page ! 

Pep. And you shall escape from this odious house, and be 
placed beyond the reach of danger, if you will follow my poor 
counsel. 

Gio. Sagacious page ! I will follow your counsel. Ay, 
marry, and yourself too— to the extremity of time, and the end 
of the world I 
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P«P' Your journey need not be so far, signora ; with Count 
Vallardi. yon may find an hospitable wekbme. 

Gio. Count ValUrdi ! 

Ptp. In his villa, two leagues henee, on the shores of the 
Brenta, he offers an asylum to ail who truly lored our lady 
Medora. 

Gio, Magnanimous Count ! 

Pep, To-morrow 1 accept his shelter — ste, my travelling- 
trunk is Te&dy— {points to it) — and, if you will confide in me — 

Gio, Fond and generous youth! to-morrow we will quit 
Venice together — we will waste a week in overwhelming sor- 
row for the past — another in mutual consolation — a third in 
dallving courtship— and then sweet page 1 promise — 

rep. Nay, hear my promise, and believe me — all I can be to 
woman, I will be to you ! 

Dust. 

Gio, Fond seducer ! dare I trust 

Those looks, and sighs, and vows ? 
And will you never prove unjust* 
As lover, or as spouse ? 

Pep, By the wanton winds, I swear ! 
And by the roaming tide ! 
Never to woo another fair. 
Nor wish another bride ! 

Gio, But should you ever frown, or fret. 

Then, I shall learn to scold — 
Pep, And if you prove a coy coquette. 

My love will soon grow cold. 
Gio, Hence, cruel boy — 
Pep, With all my heart. 

Gio, Adieu — 

Pep, Farewell — 

Gio, Yet stay — 

Trust me, Vi\ con the bridal part — 

•* Love, honour, and obey ! ' 

Both, Then through the world we'll trip along. 
With a merry, merry dauce and song ; 
Loving and loved, for the rest of our lives, 
The envy of husbands — a pattern for wives. 

[They dance — Pepino steals away-^DiAvoi^Biro appears 
ar^ supplies his place — the dance ctmtintMs— Gro van- 
NINA discovers the change, faints, is placed in the (ra- 
velling'trunk, and borne away, r, h. 

SCENE II.*— il street in Venice, 
Enter Vallardi and Giacomo, l.h. 

Val, So, your patron, the Marquis, is in jeopardy 1 
Gia, Summoned before the terrible Council of Ten, and 
dragged to their dungeons. 

* Iliis and the following scene are occasionally omitted. 
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VaL Unhappy Marquis! and your other patroD> Sigtfor 
Henaaii-*- 

Gich Has escaped from Venice, no one knows whither — th^ 
worst rogue always fares the bisst. 

VaL Nay, they have both paid dearly for their rashness. 

Gto. Excuse me» the Marquis paid for his in advance, but the 
professor — 

VaL is on your books. 

Gia, Yes, my black bookstand if ever I— 

VaL Hush ! bear no malice; 

Gia, Christian charity forbid ! but the forty golden crowns 
he promised me, are a heavy weight upon my memory. 

VaL Will fifty in your pocket counterbalance the evil, (gives 
a purse.) 

Gia, My lord ! (pocheting the purse,) My conscience was a 
little lopsided, but it rights again. 

VaL 'Tis well— perform the task I have set you, faithfully, 
and I promise — 

Gia, Enough — I want no more promises— Signor Herman is 
a scholar, dealing only in words, but you are a soldier, with 
far more forcible arguments. 

VaL Speed, to prove that they are effectual— quick — 

Gia, As a four-oared gondola with the stream. Trust me 
I shall be at your villa ere Kiinset. lExit, l. h. 

VaL What a vortex of difficulty and danger I have to en- 
counter — courage, Vallard Li the struggle is a glorious one— • 
the prize — ^beyond estimate. 

Arietta, 

Like him who sails the midnight deep. 

From home and baven far, 
My venturous course I boldly keep 

By one bright, beaming star. 

Yes — though rude dangers circle me. 

Though gloomy clouds obscure, 
Medora s lasting love shall be 

My faithful cynosure. [^Exit, r. h. 

SCENE Ill.—il vaulted celL supposed to be three stories beneath 
the shores cfthe Adriatic, to which the only entrance is through a 
trap-door in the aotvn cf the arch, which is closed — a large cru- 
c^x on th^ left side^-the rack on the right — a table, chairs, Sfe, 
covered with black, in the centre. The scene very dark. 

Enter Posillipo, groping his way from the back, 

Pos, Science ! thou queen of mysteries ! let thy phosphoric 
lantern, penetrate this double darkness — neutralize tbe]noxious 
odours of the place, and condense its loathsome vapours into 
something palatable for a hungry stomach. In vain I cry — in vain 
I petition — not even Science can penetrate the intricate passages 
and winding stairs by which 1 have been dragged to these mi- 
serable cells, far beneath the bed of the sea ! alack ! 1 begin to 
fear my great discovery will be lost to the world ; for immor- 
tability itself must perish in an abode like this, (the clash of 
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4ihaint is heard above,) Ha ! that Bound— «ome one tapfmuAm 
by yon awfnl entrance whicli I had thought to be hemwtieiUy 
closed for ever. Philosophy befriend me, now ! (rrtirsi.) 

ITha trap-door above is opened mth a crash — tA« panZtoa 
rf'* The Ten,** sioiofy descends by chains andutfutfan 
— i< is a spaehus canopy hung with black v^vet, a (rqwd 
on each side withfumtgatir^Jrankineensef and- a hell 
suspended in the centre which is toUed occasionaUy* 
*' Thb Ten" are seated within^ they are robed in bladt 
and maskedt two armed men attend i$iom with battle-asts 
<md closed vieors'^he pavilion having reached the Jloor, 
they advance and kneel before the crucifix, 

Choralc. 
Great Heaven ! in thee we tms^— 
Inspire us to be firm as just, 
And bid the erring sons of men. 
Tremble at " The Ten !" 

[The armed men having lighted tapers on the tabU, 
the Councu take their seats* 

All, Honour to our chief. 

Chief, Peace to the brotherhood ! What ho ! -familiar. 

Familiar, {above,') Speak* mighty one. 

Chi. Close up yon entrance, and fix your seal-iron upon onr 
secret doings, till the signal-bell's loud tongue warn you to raise 
us to the wholesome atmosphere ajg^ain. Mark ! 

Fam. We obey, (the trap-door is closed, chains. and lochs -art 
heard.) 

Chi. Silence is ours — brethren the time is. come— 

All. Tis well. 

Chi. Bring forth the attainted. 

[The armed men bring Posillipo /onwwd blincyolded. 

Pos, Whither would you lead me ? 

Chi. No further. 

Pos. Acoustics be praised ! at last I hear a voice — say, 
where am 1 1 

Chi. In presence of " The Ten." 

[The armed men take the bandagefrom his-eyei. 

Pes. Optics, I thank ye! though the sight is by no means 
invigorating. Alack I I feel a cold dampness creeping over 
my>skin — pshaw ! that is vapour — my knees totter,, but that is 
from exhaustion, not terror — and my teeth are chattering, witii 
cold, not fear. No, I quail not, for science will protect her dar- 
ling votary. 

Chi. Peace, culprit — you are here to answer for a heinous 
crime against your fellow-men, the state of Venice, and onr 
holy Church — you have dealt with evil spirits — what say you 
in defence 1 

Pos, Science! 

Chi. How will you repair the wrong ? 

Pos, Science pays all, and ennobles the world. 

Chi, Venice is not to be so trifled with — the Church will 
noC be so appeased— they cry aloud for retribution* 



Poi. The peicock screams upon the brink of a pool, which 
the wise goose snims over '. 

Chi. Tremble unci obey 1 To repair Ibia OQCrsge, JOO mtut 
sigD a deed yielding your whole estate to the cburcb forerer. 
Pos, Impossible — 1 shall vaot it for erer. 
Chi. Tben take your doom — the rack. 

IThi- nniie.L mm ifint Vn^i, I ,ro m.rf dr^g him iaumTdi 
tht rack — he looiei iluir hold and oiIkircm. 

Jdoomekt Scens. 

Pot. Spiritgofttll the wiseindgreiit! 
Victims of folly, power, and bale. 
Behold B martyr — prond to be 
Ooe of }'Our goodly company ! 

Th* Tm. Peace and abej '. 

Ptn. 1 Bcoro your power '. 

Thi Tot. Your time ia come, 

Pia. A glorioiU hour ! 

Tilt Ten. Madmul ! 

Pto. The wisest of the wise 

Seem always mad id folly's eyes ! 

The TVn. No more, the rack— despatch him strait ! 

Ph. I laugh at all the frowns of fate ! 

[jlsMndi tb itepe of the nek tnmJaitically ; tht armed 
ntttftpare to bind Aim on Siev^eel ; iraomn Ctrri^. 
Yet, stay — 'tis DOt that I'm in fear. 
But, if a corpse they make me here, 
Wtiere Done my secret know — 'tis plain, 
A lifeless corpse 1 must remain — 
Therefore 1 wisely yield. 

The Ten. Proceed ! 

[The armed taen place tht cordt round hint. 

P«. Hear me '. 

Tht Ten. No more ! 

Pot, I'll sign the deed. 

Thi Tin. 'TIS well — yonr lands yoa hereby lerer. 
And yield them to the atate for ever. 

{Tht dtid u prtpared ; he it ltd to tht labk. 

Pat. (oiids.) A tnuuient mortgage \ a final meaaure 
Wbkh I can ontlire at my pleasure ! 

Tht Ttn. Attest the deed I 

Pot, Agreed! agreed I 

Tht Ttn. For aye, your right aod title it renounces. 

Foi. Ha! ha! ha! ha! the poor abort-sighted dunces ! 
[PoaiLUFO (ok« lfi« pen to li^ [hi deed ; a third armed 
man inttrtfrom the pavilion, in person and habit iindii- 
tinguiikabU from the ethers: hi dashes the taotathe 
ground, Ikrtws aiide hii helm and corslet, and dii- 
coiiers AinueJf lo bt Di*tolxtio; Thb Ten jiarl 
from their teait appaiitd } ht ttari tlu deed ; taktt the 
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Marquis on his back to the jHimUon, and ttrika the 
bell viUently ; the trap-door above is opened, and the 
pavilion ascends amidst blazing Jireworks, leaving the 
Council in terror and ditmay, 

SCENE IV. — The shores of the Brenta, a short distance frm 

Venice, 

Enter Herman, l. h. 
Her. Lost ! — rained ! — again the rictim of most cruel mis- 
chance, I am doomed to wander through the world in fear and 
beggary — scorned by my fellow men, and sighing o'er my 
blighted hopes for ever. Ambition ! hence, I spurn tbj 
dazzling wiles, and claim of pity one kind, soothing tear. 

Ballad. 
Oh, blame me sot, that 1 have strayed. 
Where firmer foot was oft betrayed ; 
Nor chide the sad and lingering sigh. 
That bids ambitious Hope "good bye." 
The giddy moth, allured at night, 
To flutter round some dazzling light, 
Pays for bis rashness far too dear. 
And cli^ms a pitying tear. 

Oh, I was bom for happier hours, 
For sunbright lawns and moonlit bowers. 
To sport amid the gayest throng, 
And soothe lifers journey with my song ; 
Now, doomed to pace a lonely way, 
And mourn my glory's darkened ray — 
Remembrance of the past shall be 
A beacon light to me. 

[Goings R. H. 
Pep. (without.) Pass on. I will but halt an instant, and 
quickly follow. 

Her, That voice I — it is the page. 

Enter Pepino, l. h. 
Pep, Stay, signor ! 
Her (hesitating.) Dare I answer ? 
Pep, Signor Herman ! 
Her, I must learn to forget that name. 
Pep, Whither in such haste 1 

Her, Any where, to hide my shame — my misery. A galley 
sails to-day for Aleppo- — I wait its coming by the tide, and far 
away shall find at least the wretch's solace — oblivion. 

Pep. Be not rash. Excuse me that I presume to offer 

counsel to a wiser head 

Her. A weaker, boy — and a sore, trembling heart. 
Pep. I would soothe it — hear me, Herman, suffer me to aid 
you. 

Her. Inconsiderate boy ! 

Pep. I have a purse — 'tis scantily provided, but it is yours, if 
you will take ic. (offers a purse,) 
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Her, Away ! it is poison — if indeed you pity me* hide the 
glittering tempter that has caused my ruin. 

Pep. Be comforted — I will do any thing, to calm and restore 
you. 

Her* Kind boy ! without another friend in the wide world, I 
gladly confide to you, ere I quit that world for ever, the last 
and dearest treasure of a broken heart. 

Pep. Herman ! 

Her. I am going amongst strangers— infidels — tyrants — and 
I would save this from their pollution, {draws a locket from his 
bosom,y 

Pep, What do I see ? 

Her. A lock of hair from beauty's forehead — a pledge that I 
have never merited — a prize that I would preserve from falling 
into unholier hands. True, I might plunge it into the sea, but 
that were profanation — if I give it you, will you promise to 
keep it sacred t 

Pep, Trust me. 

Her, Take it. (kisses the locket and gives ^^) And now — ^fare- 
well for ever, (hurrying away.) 

Pep, Stay — Herman— I implore you. 

Her, But one word more — if aught ever lead you near to 
Weimar — 

Pep, It is my native city. 

Her, Happy chance ! there dwells the beauteous Stella Alten* 
berg — she whom I have truly loved, though wronged— she 
whom I still must love, whatever fate awaits me — ^bear this 
token back to her at Weimar, and say 

Pep, In vain — she dwells no more at Weimar — her relent- 
less father dead, her fortune and her hand at her own disposal, 
she obeyed her heart and left her home in search of him to 
whom that heart was plighted. 

Her. Excellent Stella ! 

Pep. She traced his wild, uneven course — she watched him 
anxiously at every step from dissipation into danger — she 
thought him still faith^l — she saw him err — she heard him 
repent. 

Her, Too late — ^too late. 

Pep* Not so — she pities him, she pardons him, and she would 
save him, for — she loves him still ! 

Her. Do I wake ? is this some fresh delusion — some roman- 
tic dream of my bewildered fancy 1 

Pep. A dream of truth, which I most gladly solve, Herman 
— ^I am Stella Altenberg. (throwing off hat and plume, her ringlets 
fall about her shoulders.) 

Her, Stella! 

Stella, Yes— your own. (they embrace.) 

DUETTINO. 

Both, Transporting moment ! joyous light ! 
Our hearts forget their chill dismay ; 
As dewdrops, frozen in the night, 
Dissolve and shine at break of day. 
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Hgr, The sailor, in the sinkinff wreck. 

Forgets each tie, and hopes no more ; 
But soon his natiTe spirits waice. 
When anchored near the welcome shore. 

Both, Transporting moment ! &c 

St$L The woodbine, clinging to the oak. 

Droops by the selfume winter stroke— 
Revives in spring, more fresh and free* 
And blooms to cheer the stricken tree* 

Both, Transporting moment ! &c. [Exeunt, l. b. 

SCENE V. — Gallery of enehanttnentt in the viUa of Vallarsi— 
embellished with pieturei, ttatues, ifc^ — a large painti$ig qfHAe 
iffith her eup and flagon , leani^ig on an eagle, is in the centre, 

[P06ILLIP0 discovered asleep on a eoueh, VAXLARDiis 

watching him, 

Val. Thus far my magic prospers bravely — ^the infatuation of 
the Marquis is shaken by his terrible misadventmres* be it my 
happy task to charm his cnre — Soft ! he wakes. 

Pos, (rising) Where am 1 1 what bewildering remembrances 
are these that haunt my brain ? remembrances of impossible 
things, that Science herself cannot reconcile ! But now, me- 
thought, I mounted in the air — even from the black bowels of 
the earth — into ethereal brightness! anon I hurried over a 
rapid stream, I know not how nor whither ! and now, I find 
myself— say — thou whose gaze, half recognised, bewilders me 
still more, say — who art thou ? and where am I ? 

Val. Safe, in the villa of Vallardi — two leagues beyond the 
power of Venice. 

Pos. Vallardi ! my worst foe ! 

Val, Your friend — if you will judge him rightly. Listen, 
marquis, you have been the dupe of Herman's dark designs ! 

Pos, The diabolical professor ! 

Val. You have suffered grievously — 

Pos, Manfully, I trust, and philosophically. 

Val. Hear me, marquis, I was the fellow> student of Herman 
— ^we were emulous rivals at the university of Weimar— our 
course of study was the same — whatever he knows of science 
or the cabalistic arts, such I know — and something more, per- 
chance, than be has ever yet accomplished. If you will trust 
me, the skill I have shall be exerted to unlock the spells with 
which he has inthralled you ; to give you peace, restore your 
liberty, and bring back your daughter. 

Pos, Sweet words ! dare I believe thou hast this mighty in- 
fluence 1 

Val, Be convinced — 

Pos. Thou saidst my daughter will return — 

Val. I dare not promise, but I will try to bring her back to 
your embrace. 

Pos, If so, she shall reward thy superhuman skill. 

Val. Inspiring thought !, sit in this magic chair* (handing him 
towards a large chair in the centre.) 
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Pos. No more of magic, I beseech thee ! (shrinking,) 
Val, Nay, but while I perform my needful conjurations, 
courage, marquis, confide and fear not — I will bring strange 
visions round you, with naught of dangeiv-one caution only I 
impose — whatever you behold, venture not beyond the charmed 
circle which I draw around you ; so shall you escape from 
every ill. 

[PosiLLiPO being seated,. Vallardi puts on the robe and 
cap of an enchanter, and taking a toand in his hand, 
which becomes suddenly ignited, traces a circle of fire on 
the floor round the magic chair. 

Incantation Scene. 

Val. Hear me, spirits of Joy and Mirth ! 
That soar above this drowsy earth. 
And people the romantic plains 
Of Fancy's bright domains ! 
Elfin, Fairy, Imp, and Fay— - 

Draw near. 
And own my magic sway ! 

Invisible choir. We hear— 

And we obey. 
Val, Come, with a sweet melodious measure. 
Soothing as the summer shower, 
When it sprinkles drops of pleasure 

O'er the parched and drooping flower* 
Balmy notes can heal the smart 
Of wounded mind and grieving heart. 

(Numerous Elves and Spirits appear mysteriously,) 

Now, trip it to a livelier sound. 
And weave the nimble dance around"-^ 
Every charm and spell employ 
To banish care and welcome joy* 

Elves. Trip it. 

Skip it. 

Neatly, 

Featly ! 

Wreathing, 

Breathing 

Pleasure's 

Measures. 
Every spell and charm employ. 
To enhance the reign of joy. 

(Imps and Fairies dance round the magic ring.) 
Pos, Wondrous ! do I on earth remain ! 
Sure Paradise is come again i 
A thousand fond delights infold 
My senses — 
Val, Peace 1 listen and behold ! 

[Waves his wand — the picture of Hebe becomes animated, 
Meoora appearing at the figure. 
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Pos. What do I see? 

Med. O ! trust to me — 

Your guardian spirit I will be. 
[Th« eagle expands its wings, M£I>ora sits on.its iMick,and 
is hanifrom the picture-frame, alighting, l. h. <^the 
. magic circle. 

Canzonet. 
I come from tlie realms of cloudless blue. 

Where the star of evening gleams, 
With a flagon of rich, ambrosial dew. 
Distilled from the sunset beams — 
He that would sleep, as the angels sleep, 

To wake without fear or stain ; 
Let him drain my goblet, long and deep. 
And forget every care and pain. 
Pos, Give me — I thirst — though it be simple water 
I'll drain it— 

[^Medor A. Jills her cup, and hands it to Posillipo, who 

drinks. 
Thanks — ha ! who art thou t 
Med, Your daughter — 

Pos, Medora ! 
Med, Father ! 

Pos, Sweetest and most fair. 

Come to my arms — 
Elves. The magic ring, beware ! 

Pes, Nought shall control me now — 
Val, Rash man, forbear ! 

[PosiLLiPO advances to embrace Medora, overstepping 
the magic circle^ Diavoletto, appears between them, 
Pos, Perdition ! hence — nor deeper make my smart- 
Deceitful vision — raised but to break my heart. 

[Falls back on the chair ; Diavoletto vanishes, Stella 
and Herman enter at the back, repeating a part t^ their 
Duet^ R. H. 
Ste. 8f "1 Transporting moment ! joyous light ! 
Her, J Our hearts forget their chill dismay ; 
As dewdrops, frozen in the night. 
Dissolve and shine at break of day. 
Pos, A vaunt ! to thee I owe each bitter sigh — 

Be thine my curse — my vengeance — traitor, die ! 
[Drains his sword, advances from the circle, and attempts 
to stab Herman ; Diavoletto appears and disarms him. 
All, Forbear, forbear ! 

Beware, beware ! 
[Po8iLLiPo/a//s on his knees, Diavoletto vanishes. 

GiACOMO enters, r. h. 

Her, ^ "J Propitious stars ! exert your wonted power, 
Pos. J To solve the mystery of this fitful hour. 
Stel, Sr "T Propitious stars ! exert your wonted power — 
Med. ' J Dispel the dangers of this fitful hour. 
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gI* }A.knotthe.t.ni. ^^^L^ lone ''£,>*«' 

To solre the mystery of tbis fitful hour. 

Val, (speahsy accompanied by music) What ho ! my faithfal 
black slave ! 

[DiAVOLETTO appears behind the couch. 

Behold the chief actor in these mysteries — a practised Egyp- 
tian juggler, and master of all the magical dexterity of the 
east. 

[PosiLLiPo ruslies to catch him, he leaps through the 

couch, and disappears. 

Forgive him, Marqais, for his whimsical adroitness has sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and proved him to be a conjurer in- 
deed. Friends, the reign of delusion is at an end — unmask^ 
and let mirth prevail. 

[The Elves and Fairies throw aside their fantastic dis- 
guises, and appear as guests and friends. 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

A truce to frowns and sighs — 

Ha! ha! ha! 
Be merry and be wise. 
[PosiLLiPO is at first greatly perplexed, but gradually 
recognising his friends, partakes the general merriment, 

Pos, Medora. (embracing her,) My deliverer from man's 
w^;r8t ^Uease, a bewildered imagination — take the prize thou 
Bastion, and give me happiness by beholding yours. 
"* " [Joins the hands of Vallardi and MBDOitA . 

My diligent page, thou and I will con in future some more 
pleasing study, and learn the way to science by a flowery, not 
a thorny path. €ome, hither, my good boy ! 

Ste. No longer so — I serve another master now, and hence- 
forth study with a husband — the perfection of that sweetest 
science — the mutual power to please. 

Pos, Amazement! ah, m^^I hardly yet believe myself 
escaped from that enchanted shore, to which my last myste- 
rious voyage was directed. 

Gia, (advancing, r. h.) Your pilot in that voyage, marquis 
— my gondola is ready to convey you back to Venice, and mj 
lip most willing to unfold the mysteries by which these two 
days have been crossed. 

Pos. No more — no more — I must sleep before my brain can 
comprehend them. [AU retire up the stage. 

Enter Giovannina, l. h. 
Gio, Where is he ? where is the truant page ? where is the 
deceiver? Was ever innocence and modesty so jilted! to be 
brought from Venice here on a fool's errand — ^here, where the 
false one promised I should find a home— a consoling partner 
— a — 

All, The Gouvernante ! 

[MfiDOBA embraces Giovannina. 
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Gio. M* pupil — whit do I Me! m^ lord — tny traanE.JM 
ducer — all here ! ion I am charmed, bewildet^, encbanMR^ 

Htr. So are m all — not leait, I trniti th« bappj bride ijl 
Herman* ({wding SiiLLi/mMrd.) 

Gio. A bride — a cocLatriee ! a living donbte entendre. 

emuotRiyrirognd— V*LL»iicimeetjft«r,i,H. j 
, sweet Gouremante — yon trere promiKd 
here ■ home and a baabaad^the home ii jonrs, I trust to be s 
bapp7 one ; and for a hiuband — I hare ■ faEtbfiil agfnt in 
these necromantic doinp, on whom yon have aometimes 
deigned to look with favour — we all are in his debt for the 
bappioeia we now enjoy, many him, sweet Oouvernante ~ 
bt« reward I 

Gio, tivny him — isnoeenee and modeaty preserre n 
marry whom t 

Val. My delirerer from captiritf in Alters — my faithfilt 
black slave, whom I from this moment make a free man ffi^ 
an ample dower. Dlaroletto 1 

Enter Dutoletto habUtd oi on Egifp&tt» ibme — adat 

GiDViMMiHA — kmtlt undpnitem. 
Gio. Mercy on ua ! wai ever such ■ propoeitioo— 
sach pretnmption \ wai ever innocence and modesty so perplex- 
ed ! a black spoole — what an unfair proposal ! Were 1 to co 
lent, I should expect the deril himself to fly away with me. 
[Di4TDLiTTO tabu htr in Atf ami and mounU into t 
vacant ficture-framt vihich btaimttilhiminatedbyJB 

FlHAlE. 



Happy, happy throng ! 

Raise tbe rotice aong ; 

Bosoms fondly plighted — 
Hand in band united— 

Discord ne'er the bond shsJl lerer: 

Thus we'll live and love for ever. 



{DllVOLtTTO, "1 
G,o,^...... i 
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TOM NODDY'S SECRET. 



SCENE I.— 7A« best room in Mr. Thomas Noddy's house ; globes, 
books,' otdfashioned Jumiture, a door in c, opening to a garden, 
a toindow to the lu, and on the same side a table, with ytriting' 
materials ; on the h» a door. 

Enter Ikkpen and Maey, c. 

Ink. Am I nevet to have an answer, Miss MaJ7? I've 
waited till I can wait no longer, you know I lore you, will you 
be mine ? 

Mary, You hare my answer, Mr. Inkpen ; IVe referred yon 
to my uncle. 

JfiL But what's the use of my going to him t You know very 
well that there's no getting a plain answer to a plain question 
out of him. He never can make up his mind, as to what be 
ought to do, until it's too late to do it — ^and even if it were 
otherwise, his memory is so bad, that he would never remem* 
her to-morrow the decision he came to to>day. What's the 
use of asking his sanction to our marriage ; his reply will bc» 
'* We'll see about it, I'll not forget to remember to turn it 
over in my mind by-and-by ;" and then he'll tie a knot in his 
handkerchief, and entirely forget ten minutes afterwards vrhf 
he tied it. 

Mary. (r. h.) It is too true, yet I cannot marry without his 
consent— can't you be content to enjoymy society daily ? 

Ink, No, Miss Mary, I can't, because other young men come 
and get smUes surreptitiously, that ought by rights all to belong 
to me. 

Mary, I'm afraid you're of a jealous disposition ! 

Ink, I am — desperate jealous, because I can't be sure of your 
not marrying another, but if you were once to become Mrs. 
Inkpen, I should be as tranquil, and happy, and confiding as 
possible ! 

Mary, Confiding ! I'm sure I see no symptoms of that. 

Ink, Because nobody can help admiring you, and because 
you take pains to be admired — to*day, now, yeu look so smart \ 

Mary, Oh, because we expect strangers. 

Ink, Younff men, I dare say — ^very well — ^you'll break my 
beort — I can t nUe the boys' copies straight while you go on 
likethlB. 
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Mary. There now ! well, you shan't know who is coining — 
the other day you actuaUy got angry with a young man, be* 
«use he looked at me. 

Ink. And very natural too .' 

Mary, Very natural that young men should look at me I 

Ink. Oh, Miss Mary, you really will he the death of me ; it's 
this terrible uncertainty that ruffles my temper, and wears me 
to a shadow. 

Mary. Oh, no fear of your Tauishing entirely — ^but be quiet, 
for here comes my uncle ! 

Nod. (without, c.) We'll see about it — ^I can't gire any an* 
swer now ; we'll see about it. 

Enter Noddy, c. 

Nod. Really I am perplexed with so many things upon my 
mind. Ah, you there, Maiy ; the boys want a half-boliday— and 
press for an immediate answer — impossible ! 

Mary. Impossible ! Then you have refused the poor fiel- 
lows. 

Nod, Ah, no ! not refused — I could not take upon me de- 
cidedly to refuse — but I said that I'd see about it — stop — ^I'il 
tie a knot in my handkerchief, and then I shall recollect to 
take it into consideration, (ties a knot in his handkerehief.) 

Ink. (asidti.) When the day is over, he'll consider whether it 
ought to have been a holiday ! just the way he serves in«. 
(aloud.) Good morning to you, sir ! 

Nod. Ah, you're there, are youl good morning — do you 
wish to speak to me 1 

Ink, Yes ; and on the old subject. 

Nod, What, spelling'books wanting for the littl6 boys, or 
rulers, or slates, or — 

htk. No, no ; I come otice more to ask your consent. Miss 
Mary refers me to you, and — 

AW. Yes, yes ; very proper — 1*11 see about it — ^we'U talk of 
this another time — this day week — or — stop — I'll put my ring 
on another finger, and then I shall remember to— -(looks at his 
harid) — 

Ink. I cannot be put off any longer, sir ; you know I have a 
little independence, and you must decide one way or another — 
yes, or no. 

Nod. (who has been looking puzzled.) Well, I declare, I had 
already changed my ring from the forefinger of my right 
hand, to the forefinger of my left — do you see that ? 

Ink, What has that to do with my question i 

Nod. (trying to remember,) I must have changed that ring, 
because 1 had a particular reason for wishing to remember 
some particular thing — something that I wished to see about. 

Ink, I dare say it was my marriage with Mary. 

AW. Hey ? your marriage — it might be — but no, I don't 
think that was it — you confuse me, putting two ideas' into my 
bead at one time — it's too much — let roe see — that ring — 

Ink. Well, stick to one idea — my marriage is to take place ? 
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N«L Well Me about it,^ jovLn a v«ry exedlent good 
creature, but it's inpossible for me to give you as answer 
to-day. 

Ink, Oh» yes, come — ^let me go, and buy tbe ring. 

Nod. (lookng crt hk hand,) Tbe ring— I must Imts ^banged 
it for some very important reason. « 

Ink. Sir, you are very unkind. 

Nod, Hey — wbat were you saying'} 

hik. Very ! for you know I would do any tbiii^ to senre you. 

Nod. I brieve it, I do indeed ! You re « good ereaUutt, 
and BOW you really can serre me materially. 

Ink. Only tell me bow t 

Nod. Just by going away, and learing me akme witb my 
niece to collect my ideas said^looking at his ftond)— Wky, in 
tiie world, did I change my ring, (eroata to u h.) 

Ink. (angry.) Ob, tbis is too bad ! Sir, I'd have you to 
know-* 

Mary, (advancing from her work.) Husb-^-my node does aot 
mean to offend you — pray leave us togetber. 

Ink. 1 cannot stand tbis ; I'm furious ! 

Nod. Yes — ^yes — good by, Inkpen ; go and keep the boys in 
order, and as for you, Mary, we'll see about it. 

Mary, (asida,) Go— go — ^make no reply. I will see you again,- 
bf*and*by ! 

Ink, (r. h.) Remember your promise : as for your uncle, if 
lie does not soon give me an answer. Til run away with you. 

Mary, Yes — ^yes — we'll see about it. Ha! ba ! go along. 

[Exit Imxpen, b. h. 
We are alone now, uncle : he is gone. 

Nod. I'm delighted to bear it, for he ruffled my temper and 
eoofused my ideas at a moment when I require all my 8elf*poe* 
session ; tbis day my bead ought to be particularly clear, (to^ 
ant his handkerchief, and notices the knot wkieh he made when he 
first entered.) Heyday what's tbis ? a knot in my bandkercbief ! 
dear me, I must have made it because I wished particu\ariy to 
iremember something ^but what it was, I have now entirdy 
forgotten ! 

Mary, How very unfortunate ! 

Nod. Yes ; but I know how to remedy the evil. I'll make a 
knot io another corner to remind me to take care and recollect 
what reason 1 had for making the first knot, (makes another 
knot.) 

Mary, But wbat was it you were going to tell me, uncle ? 
You said you would require all your self-possession. 

AW. Ay — very likely — I often do — but why more parti- 
cularly at tbis moment I really forget, but we'll see about it ; 
and, perhaps, by changing my ring from one finger to another, 
I may by-and-by be able to — 

Mary, (aside.) Oh, this is hopeless ! 

Nod. Ah now, I know — ^yes — ^yes — it has just flssbed upon me. 
Mary. Then make haste and tell me, for fear you should for- 
get it again. 
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Kod, Ye% — yet — It U because I expect Captaui Ormond 
arrive to-day. 

Mar if. HU senrant is here already, and is now preparing his 
chamber. 

Ko(L Very good — let me see there was something else I had 
to ask— •b---and Gabrielle — is she arrived yet ? 

Mary, No ! and pray why have you sent for her from ler 
school at Tewkesbory ? 

Nod. Becaose I had a letter from the captain. Oh, my 
dear, you don't know the bother I'm in ! I sent a coach aad 
horses for her, I could not do more, and she ought to have been 
here by this time. 

Mary. And do you expect the captain to-day ? 
Nod. To-day! I trust notl but very probably, and at all 
events sooner or later the worst must be known. 

Mary, What can be the matter now? whenever Captain 
Ormond has been mentioned of late, you have seemed so 
frightened, dear uncle, if there be any little difficulty let us talk 
it over before be comes. 

Nod, Little difficulty ! he'll very probably kill me, he'll be so 
furious. 

Mary. Ob, impossible ! pray tell me all. ^ 

> Nod. Hey '. all ? all what ? Ob, I know — sboui Captain 
Ormond — yes — ^yes — you were too young to remember the 
circumstances — you could not have been more than eight or 
ten years old — for that was in the year 1651 — ^and we are now 
in the month of June 1660. So it's nine years ago, and I then 
lived just where I live now, in the environs of Worcester 
town, and had written in letters of gold over my door — " Mr. 
Tom Noddy, teacher of Latin, Greek, Writing, and Arith- 
metic." And it had a very striking eifect as it has now. One 
day — no. it was not in the day — but it was one night — just 
after the terrible battle which took place here ; when the streets 
were strewed with dead bodies, when our present good King 
Charles was conquered, and William the Conqueror — no— no 
— I don't mean him — but the forces of Oliver Cromwell gained 
the day. Well, one night a rap came at my door, and the 
battle being quite over, when the rap had been violently re- 
peated six or seven times, I desired somebody to open it, and 
there was a soldier, one of the royalist party, a handsome 
young man of nineteen or twenty, who bore before him on his 
war-horse a beautiful little boy. 

Mary, And the young soldier was Captain Ormond? 
Nod, Now you really put me out ; he certainly was not a 
captain then, and if I call him a captain in that portion of my 
story when he was not a captain, I shall never be able to retain 
the thread of my discourse. 
Mary. Well, pray go on. 

Nod, He held by the hand, as he entered my house a beauti- 
ful little boy, about eight years old, "Sir," said he, bowing 
to me gracefully, " you are, I believe, an instructor of young 
gentlemen ?"— " Sir," said I,* •* I'm Tom Noddy, and such is 
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any profession."—" Well," continued the little Mlow^iio, tlie> 
soldier — *' here is a little fellow that I wish to hare in jtmr 
tmn — here is a purse, containing fifty hroad pieees, and you 
shall yearly receive an ade<|iiate sum for his maattenniioe and 
edncAtion. I hare not time to say more, my royal master is 
closely pursued, I must rejoin him, adieu !** 

Mary. And thus he quitted you ? 

AW. Yes ; he remounted his horse, and gdloped away — i 
took np the purse, and I *ooked at the — the — ^littkn— individaal 
— I resolved to do my duty, and certainly Uie stranger waa- 
as good as his word, for his remittances have regularly reftehed 
ttie. 

Mary. Hark ! I hear a carriage ! (Oabriellx speaks withmt, o.) 

Nod, Ah ! it is Gahrielie ! How delighted I am that she m- 
arriv^ before the captain ! 

Enter Gabrielle, c. 

Gab, (runs to Noddy.) My dear friend, I am so glad to Hit 
yon, and yon too Mary — how you are improved ! Fm so glad 
to see this place, for it is the first home that I can remember. 

Mary, (r. h.) We are equally glad to see you, dear 
Gabrielle — 1 declare she is quite grown, is she not^ miele ? 

Nott, (l. H.) I really cannot take upon myself to answer that 
question decidedly at the moment, but well see about it^*we'U 
measure her. 

Gab, I'm sure you will not hesitate to say that you are glad 
to »ee me, which is much more to the purpose. 

Nod, Glad ! why, really — I — I don't know^what to say, my 
dear, for my mind is sadly harassed. 

Gab. I suppose something extraordinary has occtnredf by 
jrour sending for me in such haste. 

Nod. My dear, I was obliged to send for you, for a most em* 
liarrassing reason — very embarrassing indeed ! 

Gab. Indeed ! j 

Nod, Yes ; in fact Captain Ormond is coming. 

Gab. Captain Ormond ! What my kind benefactor who has 
been absent fbr so many years, has so regularly remitted to 
you snch large sums on my account — ah, how I do long to see 
bim — he has been to me a father-^brother — friend. But for 
bim I might have perished, or should at all events have been 
poor and uneducated, did you say he was coming here ? 

Njod. Why, certainly I committed myself so far, having ie« 
ceived a letter from him, to— - 

Gab. To announce his arrival ! Then I was not mistaken ;C 
bave already seen him. 

Nod. Seen him — oh, dear! 

Gab. A few miles from hence as the carriage was passing a 
gentleman on horseback — ^the horse started, reared violenny, 
and he was thrown, but in a moment he regained his saddle* 
and gaily waved his hand to me to assure me of his safetj^-i-I 
am sure it was Captain Ormond ; I could not imagine when or 
where I had seen him Before, but now I can have no doubt. 
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Nod. Oh— impossible yoa sbould remember him ; yoaivcTes 
mere child when Ust you saw him. 

Gab. True ; but I was a child who looked upon the presemr 
of my life — such impressions are not easily obliterated. 

Nod. She knew him — dear me — dear me — how very embir* 
rassing ! 

Gab. And he wrote to you 1 

Nod. Hey ? yes, here's his letter. 

Mary. Well then, you had better read it to us— we Siiali 
understand all about it. 

Gab. Yes — yes ; read it ! 

Nod. {crouei to c.) What ? — read it you say ? Why yes, perhaps 
that it the step I ouffht to take, {reads.) ** London, June 31st, 
1660. — Dear Sir,— I hare been at length enabled to accompany 
my royal master to London, after a long and painful exile." 

Gab. A painful exile ! poor fellow ! 

Nod. {reads.) ** Though I hare not heard from you, I ha?e 
ascertained that you are liriug in the same place ; mj remit- 
tances have, I trust, reached you with punctuality, and 1 now 
am most anxious to see the dear child I placed under your care, 
I long to embrace him, and to call him my son \" 

Gab, His son ! 

Nod. (confused.) Yes, it is in the letter {spellivg.) M Y— 
— iS N Son ! my son ! 

Gab. Ah, then Captain Ormond left another child in your 
care? 

Nod. No — oh dear no— only you. 

Gab. But he says— 

Kod. Yes, he says '* my son" — and you see that is precisely 
what renders my situation at this moment so peculiarly embar- 
rassing; but the mistake was natural enough, for when be 
found you first, and indeed when he brought yuu to me, you 
had on a little pair of — that is — I mean — you were a little boy 
— no — no — dressed in boy's clothes. , 

Gab. Boy's clothes ! 

Nod. Yes — I suppose, in time of trouble, little boys are sup- 
posed to be in less peril than little girls, and so those about 
you, in the midst of the battle and murder that was going on 
in the town of Worcester, thought it prudent to put you in a 
little pair of— 

Gab. (hastily.) But Captain Ormond — he knows all this — of 
course you told him ! 

Nod, Told him, my dear ! IVe never seen him since.' 

Gab. But you wrote to him — it was your duty to write to 
him! 

Nod. My poor wife, who was living then — though you*re 
aware, that now, unfortunately, she — 

Gab, Yes — ^yes — but Captain Ormond go on* 

Nod, Why my wife, who of course had the care of you, cer* 
toinly advised me to write to the captain — and tell him that 
we would take great care of his little girl— 2iu/e ^>/ of course 
dashed-^ 
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.Cab. Well— and you — 

Nod, 1 always said, I'd see about it ! and— 
' Gu6. But you did write ? 

Nod, Why, I put it off so long that I did not know what ex- 
cuse to make for not having done it before — and at last-^ 

Gab. Well, at but you wrote 1 

Nod. No. At la8t> there was a difficulty about his address- 
he was following in the suite of the exiled king — now in the 
low countries, and now in the high countries, now in France, 
and now in Holland ; so that unless I had directed my letter 
to '* Captain Ormond, Poste Restant, Europe," it stood no 
chance of reaching him i 

Gab* Oh, what a sad error ! this dear friend that I hare so 
longed to meet-~rmay look on me with disappointment. He 
hastens to meet a son ! 

Nod. Yes— yes— it's dreadful ! 1 see all the difficulties of my 
situation ! 

Gcb. He will look upon me as an annoyance— he must have 
arranged all his plans. 

Nod. Oh yes, and has sent a beautiful horse, for his son to 
ride upon — and the prettiest uniform I ever s§w in my life i he 
has secured you a post near the king ! 

Gab. Poor fellow ! what a disappointment ! Oh, that I were 
a boy ! to be a son to him, I would love him, how I would ex* 
ert myself to please him ! 

Nod. What will become of us ? and the horse too ? and the 
uniform? He ought to have sent you virginals, or an tm'- 
broidery frame. 

Gab. He must know the truth at once ! 

AW. To be sure — we'll see about it — and, by the by» I think 
you'd much better tell him yourself. 

Gab. Impossible! he would dislike me— and were he to 
frown on me, it would kill me. 

Nod. Kill you ! That would be serious ! Then Mary* my 
dear, you had better tell him ! 

Mar If. Remember, uncle, that after all yon will be respon* 
sible, for to yon the child was confided — you must tell him your- 
self. 

Nod, Dear me, we'll see about it— we certainly — 

Gab. Hark ! I hear a horse — it stops at the gate^-'tia Or* 
mond ! 

Ncfi. Oh ! what will become of me ? 

Gat. Had not this cruel concealment been carried on» bow 
joyfully should I have met him ! 

Mary, Come with me, Gabrielle, my* uncle must first see 
him alone. [^Exeunt Gabrielle and Mary, r. 

Nod. Don't leave me ! They are gone ! She talked of a cruel 
concealment ! cruel ! They'll all execrate me — here he comes ! 

Orm, (as he enters, c.) Very well, I shall find hiia, I dare say* 
{sees Noddy.) Oh yes, here he is — give me your h and — I no 
remember you perfectly, I must consider you an o'd friend* 



N^i. (mbarramd,) I— yw -ceitaialf • («riii.) Wkat viQ 
become of met 

Orm, And tlie child— my dear^ bo r l a y adoplid eoii— Iww 
is hef it he here ? I kmg to Kt hia ! 

^oet. And— wd yott rislljf kaeir me t 
^ Orm, Oh yoi the same hoaeil,opeB, Hwrnk fiwliiminee; no 
f deeeityiio! 

Ifod* Hem I 

Orm. But where if my hoy? 

Had, Yoa most he ffttigiied ! i 

Orm, No*— DO— where ie hel 

Nod, But you are scarcely srriTed» and-* 

Orm, My only olject is to see him ! 

Nod, You mnst take some refreshiwiit* and tlMn wi^ see- 
about it- 

Orm. I require no refreshment ; besidesy I net'wiHi »d|ght 
accident — 

Nad, An accident— dear me ! 

Orm, Oh, nothing — a mere trifle— I am not soa»,/astiritb 
my horsemanship, as I was before I left Enf^aad^ my steed 
threw me — at the momen|» the pr et ti es t Htde woman I ever saw 
in my life, passed in a carriage; she loolced friglfened ont of 
her wits, and was out of siffht before I conld do more than 
asnire her by a gesture that I was safe^ 

Nod, Safe — ^I'mreryglad. (oiidt,) I should not hamobiccted 
if a few little bmiKS had detamed him at the inn ! 

Orm, Bat the boy— pray feteh him. 

*Nod, What boy ? I beg pardon — ^yes, I know. 

Orm. But by what name do you call him ? I forgot that. 

Nod, Oh, Oabrielle ! (pronouncing it as a fmaU name.) 

Orm, Gabriel ! (pronouncing it as a male,} Why did yois 
choose that name — it sarours a little of the PuritaiM — but no- 
matter, the days of Oliver are at an en^t— and Gabriel — yes*. 
I dare say I shall like that name very well* 

Nod. Vm glad you don't object to the name, because yousee- 
riewing names histortcally, there are many names — 

Orm, Methinks 1 see the dear boy now. 

Nod. (aside.) I wish you did with all my heart* (aloud.) I 
can fully enter into your impatience— for when one has saved 
the life of a fellow- creature, it is natural that one should— by 
the by, I don't think I ever exactly knew luno it was you saved 
the — the — little individual's life ? You had not time to see me, 
and the — the— individual was so young thafr— 
j Orm, You must remember the situation of this town after 
,' that unfortunate battle ; as I rode from the field I saw eronch- 
ioff beneath a tent the form of a beautiful woman— she was 
dying, and by her side was a lovely boy. - 

Nod, A boy ! 

Orm. The mother expired, but I snatched op the child and 
bore him to your house ; you know the rest,, and now at onosr 
let me see Gabrid. 

Nod. I mnst i^ak* 
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Orm, A tiresome old man ! But if be has done hif duty to 
iny boy, I shHll excuse every tbing^-every moment seems an 
a^e. (fTMs to mudow,) Nobody in tbe garden, not even that 
pretty girl 1 saw just now — sbe migbt ba?e amused me. 

IWhile ht looks from the window, Noddy enters in frmt 
with Gabrielle, in a handsome uniform, a. a. 

X(hI, (aiide,) Why am / to come with you? yon bad mncfa 
better go alone. 

Gnf.. i^a$ide.) I dare not, I am so frightened ! 

A(m/. {aside.) But 1 don't understand what you are going to 
do or say 1 

Gab, (aside.) Present me — name me — that is all I ask — I will 
then speak for myself. 

AW. Oh, well — if that's all, certainly. Captain Ormondl 

Orm. {turning.) Ves ; who is this ? 

N(Hi. (pmnting to Gabrielle.) The — the indiyidual. 

O/ 7/1. Gabriel i 

Xod, Yes. 

Orm, {runs to him,) My dear boy — my dear son I (grasps her 
•hand,) 

Gab, Oh, my friend — my dear — dear benefactor ! 

^Falts on her knee, and kisses his hand — Obmond raues 
and embraces her, 

Orm, My son — my dear son ! — Hang it, I can't see ; 1 surely 
can't be crying ! Call me your father. 

Gab. Oh, no — you don't look like my father, you are so young. 

Orm. And my uniform fits you ! jet I must confess I ex> 
pected to see a taller and more military figure. 

Gab, You are disappointed. 

Orm, No, on my honour — just as 1 see you now, I would 
have you ever remain — I feel happy while 1 gaze on you. 
{aside.) What can the old man be fidgeting about ? 

Nod, ril leave you together now. 

Orm. Do so, by all means — 

Nod. Certainly, {aside,) He'll soon know all ! I should like 
to lock myself up in the coal-cellar. [Eait, r. 

Orm, Give nie your hand, are you glad to see me again ? 

Gab, Oh, yes ! indeed I am, very glad — I never was so bannv 

before. 

Orm, (sits.) You would not have remembered me 1 

Gab, Oil, yes ; I have never forgotten you — I have tboiyght 
of you, dreamt of you. (aside.) 1 could not have said that if 
it bad not been for the uniform ! 

Orm, And you would have known me ? 

Gab. (bringing a chair rather near him.) Yes ! (aside,) I did 
know him when be fell from his hone, but 1 must not say so ! 

Orm. But you don't seem at your ease with me. You're not 
afraid of me ? 

Gab, (drawing nearer,) Oh, no, sir, not at all ! 

Orm, Sir ; you are not to call roe ** Sir '* 

Gab, Well then, Captain ? i 
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Orm. CafUin ! jut as Ud ! 
Gmbm Wlutt would yon bare me call yoa? 
Otm. Bonamber I have protected yon nnee yon were $m 
infant — ^jroo have koown no otiier fiitlier — ^wbat tbea docs jour 
Own heart bid yon call me ? 

Gab. (taking kig hand,') Ormond, dear Ormond — 

Orm, That*8 right, dear Gabriel ! 

Gab. Yon cannot doubt my lore — my gratitude I mean— 
«»nd I only fear 1 shall prore unworthy of your unceasing kiod- 
•Mitss — I have no friend but yon~and should you ever desert me, 
1 am lost. 

Orm, /desert you? Never! — always come to me in any 
difficulty, yon wiU find me ready to assist you. Even now I see 
mhat there s something the matter — you are anxious and em- 
Iwrrassed— tell me what annoys you — ^perhaps you're killed a 
ZDan in a duel ? 
. Gab. Oh, no, no ! What a strange notion ! (asideJ) 

Orm. Wcdl, I only asked the question ; be assured, at all 
>«Teiito, that you will always be the first object with me ! 

Giti. Not if— if yon marry. 

Orm. Marry ! I marry ! I'm not likely to do that— 1 coo* 
cider you my own child — and with such a companion, I shall 
.mot think of marriage— my mmd will be occupid teaching yon' 
liow to be a soldier! 

Gab. {timidly.) Would a— a daughter have been equally fai> 
tereating to youl 

Orm. A daughter ! oh, dear no — ^I should never hare known 
^wbat to do with a daughter— always sitting at work. The 
eternal snip, snip, snip, of her scinors ringing in my ears t 
Then the difficult of getting a daughter settled in life, as the 
saying is. Oh, it would have bored me to death. But a boy 
-takes up his litUe knapsadc, eats what you eat, drinks what yoa 
drink, and is always content with a little homely bed spread in 
the comer of your tent. No, no — ^you are my son-— and as for 
marriage — ^I swear — 

Gab. Oh, don't swear you'll never marry— 

Orm. And why not? — ^but dear me, now I look at yon again, 
I see a likeness. 

Gab. Indeed! 

Orm. Yes, to a young girl I saw just now in the gardes* 
- Gab. Indeed ! Oh ! very likely— a family likeness 1 

Orm. What do you mean ? 

Gab. That was my cousin. 

Orm, Your cousin ! how came you by cousins? 

Gad. Yes ; one cousin— only one ! 

^>m. Then have you discovered your relations ? 

Gab. Ob I Mr. Noddy will tell you all about that by and bj 
—I hare no relation but that little cousin— and yourself, 

Orm, And what is she ? 

Gab. An orphan like myself. 

Crm. Where does she come from t — - • 
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Gab, She has been under the care of a governess at Tewkes* 
harj, and came here to-day. 

Orm, True — I overtook her on that road this morning* 

Gab. Ohi yes ! she told me that. 

Orm, Your cousin is a charming girl 

Cab. I have often been told that. 

Orm, And do you admire her? 

Gab. Oh yes — certainly. 

Orm, Then perhaps vou are in love with her. 

Gab. Oh dear no ! 1 m told she has had excellent offers, but 
has rejected them all — she is very difficult to be pleased. 

Orm, Indeed? 

Cab, Oh, very — even J have failed. 

Orm. Wonderful ! but she may like another after all. 

Gab, 1*11 bet you a wager you don't succeed. 

Orm, Oh, you lay wagers, do you ? Well, suppose I try. 

Gab, I advise you not. •* 

Orm, Well, perhaps you are right — so I think the sooner we 
leave this place the better — I sent you a spirited horse — and I 
long to see you bestride him. 

Gab, (aside.) Oh, dear me ! (aloud.) A spirited horse ! Re- 
member what happened to you this morning ? 

Orm. (laughing.) You are at liberty to laugh at Me — bnt for 
all that we must go. 

Gab. Oh, but I can't go. 

Orm. Why not ? 

Gab. (aside.) What excuse shall I make? (aloud.) It is — I 
don't know how to tell you — ^but — the fact is — I*m in love. 

Orm, With your cousin ? 

Gab, Oh, no ! 

Orm, Who is it ? Who is the lady ? 

Gab, We have been brought up together, our hearts, are 
closely twined, you cannot tear them asunder. 

Orm. I must know who it is. 

Gab. The niece of Mr. Noddy — the adorable Mary. 

Orm, This is what old Noddy wanted to tell me ! this is the 
mysteiy! I must meet the old man, and speak my mind on 
the subject. 

Gab. Then you will not force us asunder ? No, no. Ah ! 
she is here, (aside,) What will poor Mary think ? 

Enter Mary, r. 

Mary. Captain Ormond, if you wish to repose, your cham- 
her is ready for you. 

Gab. Ah ! dearest, best, how welcome, are you. We were 
talking of you. Most adorable creature, we are never to be 
separated, (aside to Mary.) Take the hint from me — deny 
nothing. 

Orm, This is the niece, then ? 

Mary, (aside to Gabri^i,le.) What can it mean? (aUmd,) So 
youVe told all? 

Gab, Yes ; and he consents to our union. Happy man that I 
am! 
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Crm. Here's a pretty piece of businew 1 
. Oah, (runt and emhnces Mary.) Dear> dear Marj ! are we 
not a fortunate pair ? 

Enter Inkfrn, r. h. 

Ink, Hey ! what ! a soldier kissing Mary t Well, in ny 
Ufe I never saw any thing to equal that ! and another soldier 
lookins: on ! 

Mary, (aside,") Ah ! what a rage he will be in ! 

Orm. You seem to hare a rival, Gabriel ! 

Ink, You did not expect me quite so soon, it seems, Miss 
Mary Noddy. Now 1 understand whyl could get no answer this 
morning. Now I know why your uncle said he'd see about 
it ! and 1*11 see about it too, I can promise you. 

Orm, (aside,) I wish this little tiiird person would interfere^ 
and break off the match. 

Ink. (cross ttto Gabrielle.) Though you are a soldier, sir* 
and I am usher, you'll find, sir, that it will not be easy to 
interfere with my pretensions with impunity. You wear a 
leather in your cap, sir, and I only a pen behind my ear, but I 
don't want for valour, sir, and that you shall find, (crosses to o.) 

Orm. (aside to Gabrielle.) You must not allow that man to 
insult you — ^answer him ! 

Ink, You little whipper-snapper, I despise you ! 

Orm, (to Inkpen.) Sir, you are behaving improperly. 

Ink. (to Ormond.) Sir, you are meddling in what don't coo- 
cem you. 

Gab. (aside to Oraiond.) DonH condescend to notice bim— - 
I'll settle this. 

Mary, {to Inkpen.) I beg to say that I am mistress of my 
own actions, and you are intrusive. 

Ink, I intrusive ! J^and I'm to be told so by a girl who 
lets the soldiers kiss her ! 

Orm, (to Gabrielle.) Speak to him—say one such soldier is 
worth a bushel of writing-masters. 

Gab, Yes ; one soldier is worth a bushel of sucb writing- 
masters. 

Orm, (aside.) Excellent! 

Ink, (advancing,) A bushel, sir ! take care or you*ll be in 
a peck of troubles. 

Mary, You'd better stop, Mr* Inkpen. 

Ink, No power shall stop me-HBhall I be supplanted by a 
little contemptible— bo^ — B O Y— « thing of one sylhible. 

Orm, (aside.) Box his ears ! 

Gab. (aside,) Do you bid me do it ? 

Orm. (aside.) If you don't I'll do it myself. 

Ink. A Httle weak effeminate — [Gabrielle boxes his ears^ 

Orm. Excellent, again ! 

Gab. {aside,) Oh, dear ! how I've hurt mv hand ! 

Ink, (furious,) A blow ! — I'll be revenged ! 

Orm, I'll arrange this affair— ^you will require satisfaction, 
contemptible as you are ', you shall hare it, what Are your 
arms? 
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Ink. (furious,) Bluiid«rbiiw» rifle, miuket, pistol, broad- 
sword, small sword* sabre, coUass, bsfonet, knifie, hatchet^ 
tomahawk, penknife '. 

Gab. Hush, little man, yon mean birch-rod, cane, and rule.— 
Name your hour. 

Ink, Hour, sir! All day k>ng, from dawn to sanset, and 
eren then I'll fight by torchlight. 

Orm. At seren o'clock, at the back of the garden. 

Ink, I will be there, to avenge that blow ! No man ever struck 
ma and lived. [£ant, b«h.^ 

Enter Noddy, b. 

NotL Ob, dear ! what a noise ! what's the matter? 

Orm. {^eooUy,) Oh, only a duel ! 

Nod. A duel ! and who is going to fight? 

Orm. My little Gabriel. 

Nod, The individual, {aside to Gabrielle.) I know how to 
prevent that. I'll tell all. 

Gab, (aside.) No— no— be silent — keep my secret— come 
Mary. [Exeunt Gabriblle and Mary, l. h 

Nod. Dear me a duel ! what is he going to fight about? 

Orm, You may thank your silly blindness. 

Nod. Wy silly blindness I why now really — when 3^ talk 
blindness 1 — 

Orm, I know all ; deception is useless. 

Nod, Oh, you know all ? So much the better. 

Orm, Then jou approve of their attachment? 

AW. I don't know what you mean. 

Ojm. Don't you know, you weak old man, that my adopted 
son (jabriel wants to marry your niece, and that if we don't 
keep a good look out they'll run away with one another? 

Nod. La ! bless me ! what a heap of circumstances to come 
together in one day. The — the individual run away with my 
niece! 1 don't think that likely, but we'll see about it — indeed 
if you wish it, I'll speak to my niece on the subject, and that I 
may- remember to do so, I'll tie a knot in my handkerchief. 
(takes it oat,) Well I protest here are two knots already, and 
I have not the remotest idea why I put them there ; however, 
I'll make a third, (ties knot.) 

Orm. It is on account of his absurd attachment to your 
niece that Gabriel is going to fight that usher of yours. 

Kod, And Gabrielle's really going to fight. 

Onn. The duel once over we shall immediately leave this 
place for ever. Send Gabriel to me, I must see him fence 
before his life is placed in peril. Should I not find him equal 
to the task, I myself will take his place. Be sure you do not 
alarm his fair cousin. 

Nod. (aside.) His fair cousin ! who's that I wonder ? 

Orm, (looks from the window.) Ah, there she is : she is walking 
in the garden, and alone, I will hasten to speak with her. Be 
sure you go to the boy, and bid him meet me here. l^Exit, c. 

Nod, Things must come to a crisis, soon : I wish this ci4>tain 
had never come, what shall I do about the duel, I must tell 
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news irritates him, he then in his haj can <m]jr tear the 

letter, but if I wars to go and tdl him i& propril panoni hc^ 
nai^t tear me, so 111 certainly write. 

[He tmtn and r§ad$ ths letter* 



•< 



Honoured Captain, — ^We must in this lifo be prepared for any 
eronderf ol ei^ent that may occur, you once saved the life of a 
fellow-creature — ^you brought the individual to my bodne, and 
yoa said, ' educate this boy !' But it is my duty to inform yoa 
^at the little b^ was a little girl ; and to make a long story 
short) she is the bearer of this letter. I am your humble 
servunt, Tom Noddy,'* [Seals amd dnieti the Utter, 

There now — that's a relief to my mind, and now 1*11 gire it to 
Oabrielle, and she shall deliyer it. 

IHe rises and is potttng the window* 

ISnUT Ormond, c, wiihfmU* 

Orm. What you still here !— where's Gabriel t 

Nod. Gabrielle ? 

Orm. Ves, I told you to send him here, half an hour ago* 

JVmi. Ves — but — ^but — ^was he not in the garden? 

Orm, Oh, no ! I have been walking in the gardea with his 
eousiOy he was not there. 

jybd. (aside.) His cousin ! One mystery follows another so 
quick that I get bewildered* I think it would be better to go 
and have my head shaved. 

Orm. She is a charming girl ! it is high time I and Gabriel 
should be off, for I could not answer for my heart, were I to 
remain in her safety ; but pray go and send Gabriel to me im* 
BMdiately. 

AW. Yes, certainly, (aside,) 111 go and givt her the letter^ 
and then she must come and deliver it. [£ri<^ l* 

Orm. Ah, he is here — come, my dear Gabriel. 

Enter Gabrielle, c. 

Gmb. I have been looking for you every where ! 

Orm, I've got news for you— the old man is reasonable, and 
does not insist on your marrying his niece, so the duel once 
over, we will be off to London. 

Gab, Indeed ! Then you are impatient to go t 

Orm, Yes, for two reasons — you will be far safer, out of 
Mary's way, and I too am in danger as long as I remain here* 

Crab, Indeed 1 why so? 

Orm, I dread your cousin's fascination* 

Gab, (aside,) Ah! I rejoice at that, (aloud,) Then yoa 
Ihink you cosid like her ? 

Orm, Yes ; she is both beautiful and agreeable. 

Gab. Oh, then, why should we go 1 if you ask her prettily, 
erhaps she may marry you. 

Orm* No — no— it is not your interest that I should marry. 

Gab, Indeed but it is though* 
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Onh, But yoa are forgettiog yoar dnel— courage will not io 
well — skill IS also requirad, so take that fcnl, md we wiU havQ a 
little practice together, (givetfoit,) Now for it. 
' Gab, {aside.} I've seen people — so 111 do mj best. 

' . [They fence, after a few passes Gabrxelt.b cries " You've 
hurtnu !" and drops thefoH-^OnuotiD throws aside ike 
foU and supports htr^ who seems ready to faint. 

Omu The foil tnnst have heen broken ; let me bind up yonr 
head my poor boy. What a little hand for such rough exer- 
cise! 

Gab, (recovering,) Oh, it is nothing. I feel quite well now ! 

Orm, Take courage ! 

Gab, (aside,) I don't know where to find it? 

Orm, I shall meet your antagonist ; this wound shall be your 
excuse. 

Gab, You meet him — oh. no ! 

Enter Mary, l., with a letter, 

Mary, (aside.) Oh, dear, what shall I do? She is not 
alone, (goes to Gabrielle.) How pale you look ! — are you ill ? 

Orm, He does look pale indeed. Go Gabriel and recover 
yourself, (aside.) I did not expect to find an effeminate boy. 

Mary. YouVehurt your hand, (aside,) Are you going? — You 
must deliver this letter to the captain before you go. 

Orm. They are whispering together; I wish we were oC 
(goes up atid sits at table,) 

Gab, (aside,) Give the letter yourself. 

Mary, (a^ide,) But my uncle said most particularly yois 
were to give it. 

Gab, What can it signify which gives it — you do it at once. 
I go, but shall soon return as my cousin. [Exit» 

Mary, Dear me, she is gone— I hate delivering this letter to 
the captain, and what can it signify who delivers it, provided he 
gets it. 

Enter Inkpen, n. h. 

J7ik. What Mary here, and with the officer again ! 

Mary, Ah, here is Inkpen, he shall deliver it. Take that 
letter and give it to the captain. 

Ink, I give it — I be your postman ! I give another man a 
letter from my soul's idol — I-d-o-1 — Idol. 

Mary, Nonsense, you little jealous fool, it is not a letter from 
me, it's a letter from my uncle. 

Ink, Oh, a letter from your uncle I 

Mary, Yes, look at the direction — you know his hand. I 
ask you to deliver it, because I do not wish to speak to the cap- 
tain myself. 

Ink, Quite right, I will deliver it — go along — there's a good 

girl. 

Mary. Be sure you give it to him. 

Ink. Of course I shidl. [Exit Mart, x.. 

It is her uncle's hand — let me be sure of that. Yes, that's his 
capital O. (aloud.) Captain ! 
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Orwu Wdl, what do you want ? 

JiiXe. a Ic^ler for ypu, air. 

O^ (comiMg forward,) A letter— ffire it to me. (np^nt and 

u2t it.) What is this ? fit>in Mr. Noddv— ha ! the little boy. 
^Wriiat '* the little boy" is a ** little girl/' and tiie bearer too F 
^Ha '" nrl." (2oofcs at Inkpsn.) 

Jj&. (ojide.) How he does stare at me !— in soch a rery pe- 
^zuliar way. 

Orm, Is it possible ? a femsle — and such a female ! This then 

the individoal for whom I have interested myself for ten 
! Oh, what a fool I hare made of myself ! 



Ink. (aside.) He seems remarkably anrry ! 
Orm. I shall go mad — ^yet — ^why should I be angry with this 
^oor young woman?— she, at all events, is not to blanie — no— no 

^it is unjust — poor girl, her appearance is not in her favour! 

litk, (aside.') What girl is he talking about — ^how singularly 
fixes his eyes on me ! 

Orm, Do not be frightened — I am not angry with yon--^9w 
m't help it — I can feel for a timidity so natund in one in your 
mutilation. But now tell me frankly, who is that young lad — 
'^rlicnce does he come— what is his name? * 

Ink. What young lad? know nothing about him. 
Orm. No— no — of course you have not been permitted t6 
•flMSOciate with young men — but you must know who he is. 
Ink. I'll be shot if I do though. 

Orm. (aside.) How coarsely she expresses herself ! {aloud,y 
Hemember 1 have been your friend from infancy, the orphav 
^rl is surely not ungrateful? 

Ink. And who the devil's the orphan girl ? 
Orm. Hush — you use expressions little becoming those lips 
— *since 1 now know the truth let me see you in your own 
clothes. 

Ink, My own clothes — what do you want ? 
Orm. In your present costume you are naturally awkward— 
T cannot wish you to be otherwise ; but when you assume the 
petticoats — 

]nk. Petticoats i 

Orm. When you stand before me in the dress that befits your 
sex, I doubt not that I shall find graces and charms that are 
now obscured by — 

Ink. He's mad — he must be mad ! 

Orm. Of one thing be assured — if that young man really 
loves you — 
Ink. What! 

Orm. If you love him— your union shall no toe opposed by 
me— 1 have taken an interest in your welfare for so many years, 
that I cannot, at all events, become indifferent to you— there- 
fore, dear girl — 

Ink. Dear girl ! Zounds, I'll beat any man black and bloe 
who turns me into ridicule — I'll call you to account, sir — dear 
girl^ indeed ! 
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Jlcry. Oh dear me, what's tfw MittM ? 

iiiAt. I ga?« hia tbt lettir-Huid h$ km §Qm aottby hit i» 
«iilt ae ever aiBoe. 

Mary, Oh dour me, I ought to hare gifw ft to him mjMit 
at I was desired. 

Onm, As ytm were desired! Oh, then I see the cause of thk 
eoafiisloB— «Mi were told to give me that letter — ^yoei tiiea are 
the little |^1. (oiidf.) This is. at all emits, a relief to mj 

4IUDd« 

' Marjf, Yes— I was certsinly tcrid to ghre joa that Jetter. 

Orm, Then come to my arms. 

Martf. Ooodgradons: 

Ink, H<^o! don't YOU go near him— don't dare ! 

Mary. Keep your distance, sir ! 

Orm. It must be my adopted child— how wdl do I remember 
iinding you in your little jacket and trousers. 

Mary, My jacket and trousers ! 

Ink, JEfn* jacket and trousers 1 what do yon mean ? 

Orm, Little girl, go away— you knoif not the interest I take 
in that dear girl's fkte. 

Ink, Dear girl's fkte ! he waa fot calling me a dear girl, just 
now. 

Orm, (Idmng Mart.) You hare alwaTS been accustomed to 
look to me for support — and I will nqt desert you now— I for- 
giye you for the deception practited upon me. 

IrJe, There, that's the second soldier that has kiss'd Mary to- 
day ! Miss Noddy— little ones, and big ones— subalterns, and 
captains, seem all alike to you ! 

Orm, Really your intrusion annoys me. 

Ink, No doubt of it, and really 1 wish you at the hottomi of 
the sea. I come here purposely to meet my rival, and now I 
pop upon another. If I were to meet all my rivals, I've no 
doubt I should find myself in a crowd t — a regular military 
master. 

Mary, You are very impertinent, sir I 

Orm, I forbid Mary to receive you in future. 

Ink, You forbid! you\ come, I Uke that— what authority 
have you I should be glad to know ? 

Enter Noddy, l., with his spectacles fmthed vp on hu foreheads 

Nod, There seems no end to worry— what is the matter 
•now ? 

Ink, A pretty thing, indeed \ Soldiers kissing your niece ! 

Orm, Nonsense ! she is not his niece. 

Mary. What can he mean now 1 

Nod, Not my niece — ^where are my spectaclesr— has any body 
seen my spectacles ? (looks for them on table.) Captain did 
you happen to take my — (Mary points to then,) Oh, l&ere they 
are, and now let me look at the young woman ! (u^usfs ifC" 
tacies and looks earnestly at Mary.) Captain Ormond I am SOIty 
to contradict you, but I do positively affirm that this is my 
niece. 
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Onu Then explain thi>» sir — ^I — 

Ink, No explanation* here, sir ; at the proper hour— in tint 
proper place — ^with the appointed weapon — seyen o'clock— 
^raen«wall — small sword — come, sir— it only wants a few 
minutes — I hasten to the spot. 

[Eitt,cw 

Orm. Thank goodness he's gone! What did you mean hy 
this letter? you explicitly say in it that the bearer— this young 
lady is the child I sared. 

Nod. Bless me I that yoang lady ! my niece ! oh, no. This is 
too much for my poor bead — another perplexity. 

Mary, I see the error now—'twas I gave that letter to the 
captain. 

Nod. Then you've made matters worse. I who thought t 
was explaining every thing ! in two words I can make it all 
clear. 

Orm. Then the sooner you utter those two words the better. 

Nod, I did not intend her to deliver that letter. 

Orm. No?— Who then? 

Nod, Another person. 

Orm. (takes him by the collar.) Speak ! who then was to deliver 
it? Speak— 

[Gabrielle ^ listened at centre in a female costume^ 

advances R* c. 

Gab, I ought to have delivered it. 

Orm, (r.) You I Oh, do not deceive me ! 

Nod. (l.) She just came in time to save me from suffoca* 
tion. 

Gab, Pray pardon me — ^you ought long since to have been 
undeceived — but in that, I was not to blame. 

Nod. (aside.) Oh, no — she'll tell him 'twas all my fault. 

Gab. I knew not of it until this morning just before your ar^ 
rival ; and then, not having courage to meet you, I made my 
cousin take my place. 

AW. Her cousin ! She's floundering into another mystery. 

Gah, At length I venture to appear before you — 

Orm. As my adopted child 1 

Gab, Yes ; a daughter — you'll never know what to do with a 
daughter — always sitting at her work — the eternal snip, snip 
of her scissors ringing in your ears ! 

Orm. My own words ! Who could have repeated them to 
you? 

Gab. A person who heard you utter them, and who has no 
ecrets from mc. 

Orm. Think no more of them— T have changed my mind — 
when I look on you, I feel that I am fortunate in having escaped 
the guardianship of a rake and a ru6. 

Gab, But you forget — "the difficulty of getting a daughter 
settlt^ in life, as the saying is." 

Orm. Alas ! I shall rather sigh over the probability of your 
being soon snatched from me by some favoured lover ! 
Gaj, Then you never wish to sec my cousin again ? 




On*. <Hi, D»— ind j« I do wU tawa hi 
tolorcne. 

4>^ I ibkre sO hU Hatlanti, at ha tnU so I (eel, and 
<rsn wc in the uaie dn«, I do not tUnk jrou irould knon one 
from the other. 

Orm, Bat will yon be u amcMmd, iriD yon give me jaar 
luud ■■ be wouUl have done t 

Gab. ^tf> htr vwndtd ioai.) Thtt irlll I, and u fnmklF- 

Onn. Whkt > tlili woQDd !--lt U Gabrld ! 

Gnp. I fewed ta hue four aActioo, ud rberefore veatured 
to awDtne tlie oDUbmi. Oabrial nerer ediied, bnt Gabri«lle 
Unt to Chiiak yon for yoar Undnm. 

Orm, To be my only lore — my wUe ! (nritraftj ktr.') 
Enter ImFiN, c, witli • Imf .ik'nnj. 

Ink. Tntly loldEetv, indeed ! There h«*e I been uoder the 
garden'ir>ll, Uiti balf-bonr '. For iluune— polCrooaa ! cowards I 

Orm. Pat'don ma, I quite fonot you eltofptber ; but there ia 
joar entngoDJst, the lady trho boiad yoor ears, 

GbL And quite ready to apologiie for her Qippancy. 

liml. 1 do Ibink matten are takiug a mote favourubte turn. 
VoB omit not be angry, my good uiher. 

hk, Anfry I no I feel bonoured. I don't care if sbe beats 
■I* again with that lily hand ; but yni m not a youn; ladr in 
di^tniae too I are yon 1 (to OanDND.) 

Orm. Whyno.certuiDly not — but yon hare Bright to ask, aa 
1 MCoally took you (or one of Uie fur mx : but be aasured that 
1 hare no rreleuBiou to Hin Mary ? 

lidc Indeed? Well tben, old Tom Noddy, nov give me 
an aoiver — am I to marry Mani 

Nai. We'll see about it^we 11 see about [t. I'll not forget 
to consider of it by-and-br. I'll tie a knot in my haudker- 
chief. (lilies OKI handktrchi(f, and croutM to c.) Three knots 
already ! I quite forget what about— I'll tie the fourth bow 
erer — and dear me, my ring cbsnged loo '. I wish 1 could re- 
collect what it was tbat I wished to rememher— can any body 
tell me? Oh, I recollect, (ts aaditnct.') WM you be kind 
CDOugh to try and reqiember not to forget to tie knots in all 
joai bandket chiefs that you may not fail to remind yonr 
friends bow you approved of Ton Noddy'* Secbet. 
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SCENE I. — A nma in Mb. Liltwhitb's houu in the centre 
large folding doors*'^ vrindow p* s.— a door o« ?• 

Enter Jessy and Fster, iu 

Jes, Wei], this is the oddest family I ever saw \ I begin to 
-wish Miss ClementiBa had nerer brought me here, that I do ; 
Vre been here bnt a week, and I am qaite ready to start 
again. 

Pet, And pray why so ? 

Jet. I ne?er heard such a fuss about lore in a fomOy before 
•^I mean a married family. 

Pet, And da you like it the worse for that? 

Jes, Oh yes, such old people ! Love among the roses is very 
agreeable, but this is love among'-the elderberries ! 

Pet. Elderly people ! Well, for that matter, though my mis- 
tress is bordering on the forties, she's still uncommon good? 
looking ; and then my master, who is fifty, is — 

Jes, Yes, yes— they are all very well in their way — but they 
have been married four-and-twenty years. 

Pet, And love each other all the better. 

Jes. Well, they know best ', but tell me why there is such a 
to do in the.bouse to-day ? 

Pet, It's master's birthday, he is fifty to-day. 

Jes. I can fancy it's a bore to be fifty ; but why are all the 
family to be disturbed about it ? 

Pet. This fs not only Mr. Lily white's birthday, but also the 
anniversary of' his marriage ; and as he and my mistress have 
lived so happily' and lovingly together for four-and-twenty 
years, he wishes to make his fiftieth birthday a sort of fete — a 
sort of wedding-day over again ; he the loving bridegroom* and 
she the loving bride. 

Jes, What silly old folks ! Well, and now tell me, have 
they really been as loving for four-and-twenty years as they 
would fain make us believe 1 

Pet, Of course — I suppose so — 

Jes. Why you ought to know, you have lived with them ever 
since they married. 

Pet. I was a boy when they married, ten years of age — I wr.s 
Mrs. Lily white's page, in a green close-fitting jacket and trou- 
sers, and half-a-dozen rows of gilt sugar-loaf buttons. 
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Jtu Bachelor's battont* Mr. Petez, for yoa're nenr fbnod t 
wife. Well, and have you seen no little tills ? 

P€U Tiffin- no» no— that is— 

Ju* Ay ; now for it 

P$U Why not exactly tift, but— 

Ju, Well. 

P«t. Why little differences of opinion arising out of master's 
orer much lor^ and affiection* 

/(M . What» for somebody else ? 

P§L No, no. — You see, loving my mistress in sneh a mad- 
like way, he nerer thought she could love him wdl enough^ 
aud so now and then, and off and on, he had little Jealous rut- 
ricsl and indeed he has *em stUl, for the matter of that. But 
now from this day aU's to g» smooth « and, I beard Mm say do 
longer ago than last night, *' Arabella, my foirest, 1*11 never be 
jealous again ; to-morrow we^ have a new wedding-day, and 
you shall 6nd me a new man." 

J«i. A new man! an old man, I sbonld say. 

PeU If yon call a man old at fifty, don't let my master hear 
it. But I can't stay idling here, 1 must go and iee the chaoH 
pagne, and do fifty things for dinner. \i^% ^ 

J«t.< Heigbo ! I wish instead of making belicva a aew wed- 
ding-day for themselfes, they'd hare a real wedding-day for 
me, or at all events for my young, mistrsm—ak I here she is. 

Enter ClbmentimA, a. 

Cle, Oh ! Jessy, Jessy ! — I've been^ looking for yon every 
where, I've seen him again ! 

Jts. Seen what, madam ? 

C/e. My dear Altamont ! I was sitting in the garden thinking 
about him, when he jumped over the wall in roll n^gimentals, 
and knelt before me. 

Jes, Oh, how pleasant! go on. 

CU, But I was obliged to tell him the tmth. 

Jti. Then you told him that you loved him? 

CU, Oh, I told him that long affo ; then I made him happy, 
but now I make him miserable. I told him that my uncle Lily- 
white never would give his consent to our union. 

J9t, But your aunt does not so mnch object. 

CU, No, no, I told him, and he left me swearing he would 
throw himself at her feet, and implore her intercession : I trust 
if he does so, he will choose a favourable moment. I declare 
my uncle and aunt are coming ; go, Jessy, I must offer them 
my congratulations on this double anniversary, but 1 shall do it 
with a heavy heart. 

Jes. Only look ! here they come. Darby and Joan fashion, 
and billing and cooing like a couple of doves. [£xi^ l. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Lilywhite, c. d., ormin' arm ' wry tmarti 

the in white, he uitha bouquet, 

Mr, L. Come, my Arabella, let us forget the lapse of four- 
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And*twenty hi^pir yean, and imagine that 1 am nowabont to 
nand you a blushing rirgin to the altar oi th^ parish ehurch* 

Mrt, L. Ab» DAmon 1 Were that day to letnrOt would jron 
indeed again select me ? Ha^e you seen no (aults, no litlle 
failing, hey ? 

Mr. L, No, sweetest idol of my beating heart ! oo, by this 
fair hand, I row it. We have been a lucky pair: When we 
married, aqd became Mr. and Mrs. White, wa had a compe- 
tence ', and then when old Lily died, and left us his name and 
hia fortune, we became rich. 

Mr$, L. Yes, dear ; and besides, double names are so genteel 
now: White was all rery well, and appropriate too— the 
emblem of purity, you know (Ma. L. looks oan^rad) ; but Lily 
White has quite a dash with it, and is purer still, yot 
Icnow. 

Afr.I,. True, lo^, true. Ah! here's Clementina— come, 
and wish us many happy returns. 
CU, I came on purpose to do so. 

Mrs, L. Thank you, dear child ; I know all you would say ; 
and I hope, Clementina, when you haye been married as many 
years as 1 hare, you will love and be beloTed as fondly. 

Mr. L, Look at ua— no cloud ever yet darkened our matri- 
monial sky. 
Mrs* L. None at least but passing clouds* love* 
Mr, L, No clouds of any kind, dear. 
Mrs, L, None that did not soon blow over. 
Mr,L, Blow oyer! what do you mean, dear? 
Mrs* L. Your jealousy, love, your perpetual jealousy, 
Mr. L, Oh ! but that, you know, was all complimentary to 
your charms. 

Mrs, L, But it's very disagreeable to be suspected, especially 
without a cause. 

Mr, L, Much worse when people have done something 
that is likely to be found out— (oitde) — ^I know that by ez» 
perience. 

Ifrt. L. I think you will admit, on 'this our hymeneal anni* 
yersary, you never had real cause for jealousy. 
Mr.L, No, never! 

Mrs, L, Yet how recently did you again suspect me ! 
Mr, L, Why, for the matter of that, my dear, I could as 
little tolerate the pointed attention of any youog puppy now 
as I could have done ten or fifteen years ago— you are still so 
lovely ; such a very fine woman ! 
Mrs, L, Oh, my dear Damon ! 

Mr, L, We both wear uncommonly well— bey, Clementina ? 
Cle. You were formed for each other, dear uncle. 
Mr,L, So we were — bespoke, I'm sure of it. There's 
an old adage, that marriages are made in heaven, and it's 
true. 

Mrs* L, Yet the lives some couples lead might make one 
fancy the marriage manufactory was«-'Somewhere else. 
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1*11 miike amends — I'll never suspect my wife again, and I'll go 
and tell her so — ^111 tell her — {goes to centre doors, throws them 
open, and discovers Altahont on his hues before Mas. LiLYwnrrE 
— ^R. LiLTWHiTE starting back)^-lB it possible I Oh, Mrs, 
Lilywhite ! is it come to this ? 

Mrs, L. (coming forward,) What do you mean, my deaiv— 
how could 1 help it 1 

Mr^L, She says she could not help it ! 
AUa,. And the lady says true, — I took her entirely by sur- 
prise* 

Mr. L. He took her entirely by surprise ! 
Ahrs, L» Hear me, dearest Damon ! 
Mr. L, Black-hearted Mrs. Lilywhite, I won't ! 
Mrs, L, One word. 

Mr, L, I'll go and get a deed of separation drawn up ! Ob ! 
madam, this double anniversary wUl be the death of me ! 

[Eait, p. 8. 
Mrs. L. (sinks into a chair,) Young man, you have been the 
ruin of me ! 

Alta, Don't say so, — indeed I don't clearly understand what- 
the gentleman means ; — I only, came to ask you to intercede 
with him about Clementina. 

Mrs, L. He will never believe that Clementina is your : 
attraction here* 

Alta, But let me marry Clementina, and his suspicions must 
end. 

Mrs. L, Really, young man, you don't want for assurance. 
Alta, I've had to make my own way through life, ma'am, . 
and never yet found that I gained a step by modesty. 

Mrs, L, 1 very much doubt your ever having tried the expe- 
riment. Who and what are you ? 

AUa, I am a soldier, madam ; and though young and inex- 
perienced, I have been favourably noticed by my commander. 
Mrs, L, But your family, sir, — who's son are you ? 
AUa, To be candid with you, madam, I really don't exactly 
know. 

Mrs, L. Not know ! — candid, indeed ! 

Alta. I was brought up by a very worthy man in the island . 
of Antigua, and all that he ever told me about my birth, I 
will frankly teU you. 

Mrs,L. Thank you, sir, if you please; — my husband was 
once in the West Indies, and may possibly throw some light 
on the subject. 

Alt, Well, madam, all I know is this : — my father, one-and^ 
twenty years ago, left England for the island of A ntigua, and 
during the tedium of a long voyage became attached to a ^idow 
lady who went out in the same ship. 
Mrs. L, Very natural ; well, sir 1 

Alt. Yes, madam, very,— so natural that 

' Mrs. L. You hesitate, sir. 

Alt, I am that gentleman's natural son. 
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Mr$. L. Ob, dear me— hdj hntlMtid, sir, will ncffer co a mt 
to joor marriage with my nleee. 

AU. Who my father was I have in Tain endeafovved to 
ascertain ; 1 hare, howerer, obtained from my early fHend apd 
gnardian his picture. 

Afrt. L. Is't your father's pietnre t 

Alt. Yes ; I always wear it — I will show it to yon. 

Mrs, L, No, DO ! he must have been a very shodUng perMm 
—take it away — I won't look at it. 

AH, Nay, pray look ; for, as yon said Jnst now, your Irat- 
hand may throw some light on the sabiect. 

Mrt. L, Tme ; gire it to me — {looh at the mbnaturty^Ah I 
as I live, it's Dsmon ! 

AU. Who, ma'am ? — Damon ? 

Mrs. L. It's Damon ! — my Damon !— fRjf hosband ! 

Ah. (fcfi0«[».) Yonr Damon ! — then perhaps yon are my 
aogel mother ! 

Mrs, L, No, sir, no !— ont of my sight ! 

AU. Bnt, madam, twist and .turn the story how yon wfllf 
sorely I was not to blame. 

Mrs* JL One-andtwenty years ago !^the rery period of Da- 
toon's trip!— oh ! it is too erident. Oh, that erer it should 
oome to this ! 

AU. Really, do yoa know, I think both yon and I are Tery 
mnch to be pitted. 

Mrs. L. i am to be pitied — I, the injared wife, who spent 
those two long years in solitary lamentation. He has made me 
miserable. 

AU. He makes every body miserable that belongs to him. 
If I am his natural son, I'm sure he is my very unnatural 
father. 

Mrs, L, (drying her eyes.) I feel for yon, young man ; don't 
cry, there's no use in crying, and I will be kinder to yon 
than he has been — in one thing, at least : I'll have my way- 
yon shall marry Clementina ; go to her, and leave this picture 
with me. 

AU. My more than mother — ^I hear somebody comings— is 
it my respected 

Mrs. L. Respected ! Begone ! 

lExit Altamont at door,*E, 
The sums that he expended ! — I know now where they went— 
to the worthy guardian of this youth ; — I'm glad, at all events, 
he did not leave them to starve. I must command my feelings, 
for here he comes — the libertine — the Don Juan ! 

Enter Mr. Lilywhitb, l. b., with great dignity and coldMSS. 

Mr. L. You are alone, madam — 'tis well ! 

Mrs, L, Yes, sir, be has this moment left me — poor young 
man ! 

Mr, L. I did not quite expect an allusion to htm. I say, 
madam, that exceeds my expectations. 
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Mrs. L^ A great deal comes to pass that we little expect, 
sir. 
Mr, L. I little expected we should ever part, madam. 
Mrt, L. (pointedly,) We did part once, sir. 
Mr» L, Umph! — Yes, yes— once; but now we part never to 
meet again — I am determined to separate-determined! — we 
part to meet no more { — nothing can mo?e me !— Vm granite 
— nothing now can make an impression on me ! 

Mr$. L, Very well, sir — I give my free consent ; but ere we 
part, I beg that you will hear me ; nay, I demand a hearing ! 
Mr. L« A confession, madam, I suppose 1 
Mrs, L, Yes, sir, I think that it must end in a confession. 
Mr, L. Proceed then, madam — proceed. 
Mrs, L. A chair if you please, and one for yourself, for I 
loLfe much to say — much that may upset you. 

Mr, L, Upset me, madam ! On, woman, woman ! (^« places 
chairs — they sit.) 

Mrs. L. You may remember, sir — indeed, under ali circum- 
stances, it is impossible you should forget that one-and* twenty 
years ago business called you to Antigua, and for two years I 
was left in a solitary mansion on the coast of Devonshire. 

JIfr. L. Yes, madam, you could not accompany me, and my 
absence was unavoidable ; I left you with all your little com- 
forts about you. 

Ifrj. L. I could not bear my solitude — I avoided society, 
save now and then the converse of some chosen friend, — I 
read — I worked — I wrote — I sang — 1 drew — 1 netted— I 
knitted — I knotted— and I tatted, and rambled every even- 
ing over tlie romantic scene around me. You left me yoiing, 
and you said that I was handsome — you may well imagine 
then, that left alone as 1 was, the glance of admiration followed 
me. 

Mr, L, Good gracious me *. what's coming now t I actually 
groan with terror I Admiration ! — oh ! 

Mrs. L, I know not how to tell the rest ; I blush from head 
to foot. 

Mr, L, (starts up,) I can't sit still — (sinks intoihe chair again) 
—and yet I cannot stand. Madam ! madam ! I must know 
all. 

Mrs. L. You shall know all — here's my bottle of salts. 
Mr. L, Salts ! away with them — give me oxalic acid ! Some- 
thing dreadful — something deadly ! 

Mrs. L. I'll pause till you recover yourself. 
Mr, L, Recover myself! never! life's a burden! Farewell 
to all my little comforts ! My garden, with my pinks and car- 
nations ! my cucumber-frame, and my polianthuses ! — ^all my 
innocent avocations ! — the pigs and poultry I used to feed ! — 

Farewell ! a long farewell ! Lily whites occupation's gone ! 

But go on, madam, go on. 

Mrs. L, The — the result of your absence was — how shall 1 
ever speak it ! 

Mr, L. Well, madam, what was the result of my absence ? 

I) 
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Mrs. L. That young man you saw kneeling at my feet. 

Mr, L. That young man ! Oh ! mountains bury ns 1>oth !— 
ril be rerenged ! I'll rummage the wide world till I find his 
hated father. Blood ! blood ! blood 1 

Mrs, L, Nay, sir, 1 have no concealments now. I am ready 
to tell all I know. 

Air. L. Then, while I have power to listen, speak. Tell me 
the name of the culprit. 

Mn. L, No, sir ! I cannot speak the name ; but here, sir, 
is the portrait of that young man's father, (givu mtnia- 
ture.) 

Mr, L. If he still lives, madam, I tell you candidly Illsh<K>t 
him — ril annihilate him ; bis uuburied bones shall---(op«n« mi- 
niature) — confusion — my own portrait ! 

Mrs. L, Now, sir, produce your deed of separation, and 
doul>t not I will most willingly sign it. 

Mr, L. (falls on his knees,} Arabella ! 

Mrs, L, Give me pen and ink, I am ready. 

Mr, L, What shall I say ? 

Mrs, L, The less you say the better, I think. 

Mr, L, Only two words — forgive and forget. 

Mrs, L, I may forgitfe ; but you must teach me to forget. If 
ever you are jealous of me in future, I shall know it is your 
own guilty conscience that suggests the possibility of my misr 
conduct. Rise, sir ! 

Mr. L. If you call me sir, I shall die. 

Mrs. L, Well Damon, here's my hand ; but remember, 
if your son prove worthy of her, he must marry his cousin. 

Mr. L, With all my heart, poor boy. His mother 

Mrs. L, ni thank you not to mention her, 

Mr. L. " Oh, no ! we never mention her !" but she was more 
to blame than 1 ; I was young and inexperienced, and knew not 
her character ; she was forty — a widow, and — no matter ! 
When we landed she avoided me, and till this day I never saw 
my son — ^tell rae, does he know 

Mrs, L, He does. 

Mr, L, It's very agitating ! I think I'd rather never have 
seen his cherub countenance — Is he like me 1 Has he my eye, 
and the dimple 1 have in my chin ? 

Mrs. L, I confess I see no likeness. 

Mr, L, That's odd, now; I suppose he's dark, like— hem ! 
Upon my life, I feel quite overcome. 

Enter Altamont and Clementina, r. 

Mrs, L, Embrace your father, young man. 

Alt, My father ! Ml kneel to him. {kneels,) 

Mr, L, (aside.) I never felt so awkward. I wish Mrs. Lily- 
white wasn't in the room, (aloud) My boy ! yes, I do believe 
it is ! dark eyes— black hair. 'Gad, a fine young fellow ! A 
very good figure — excellent figure ! Like me, in Jigun, at all 
events. 

Alt, I hope to be welcomed kindly, sir. 
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Mr. L. Kindly! Get up I— Kindly, to be sure, my own flesh 
and blood, (aside.) Hold ! 'twont do to be too glad to see him 
— my wife won't like that — it's very awkward. 

Mrs, L, I begin to think I do see a likeness. 

Mr. L. No, do yoa 'i Well, there is something pleasant in 
his expression. But, Arabella, 'pon my life, Tm very much 
ashamed. 

Alt. 1 grieve to give you pain. I am grateful to you for 
your liberality. 

Mr, L. Pain! — no, no, pleasure! My poor boy i*— the se- 
cret's off my mind, and I may openly embrace vou. 'Gad, 
after all, you'll make it a happier birthday than twas Jikely 
to turn out. I say, Arabella ! — a nice young man, isn't 
he? 

Mrs, L. You had better ask Clementina. 

Mr. L. Clementina, come here. Take her, boy, and make 
her a good husband. 

Mrs, L. And take my advice, my dear : should business ever 
call him to Antigua, never mind the voyage, be sure you go 
with him. 

Mr. L. Well, I'm not sorry it's off my mind—but I trust 
it will go no further. — (stepping forivard.) — In fact, I must 
make it a most particular request, that those friends who 
have unavoidably been made acquainted with this little do- 
mestic secret, will not make it a matter of public censure, but 
imitate my very dear Mrs. Lilywhite, and smile upon me as 
usual. 
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Ladixs and Gentlemen, 
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I remain. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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THE AUTHOR. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I.— »Lawn and shrubbery of Mr, Sowerby's house in the 
country ; the back cf the house, with double bay-windows, occupies 
the stage, l. h., and on the opposite side a hedge-row crosses it 
angularly from b. h. to back, l. h., dividing the grounds from 
tht^e of ins adjoining house ; open country beyond ; sunset ; Mr. 
SowERBY is discovered sitting in bay-window, l. 2 £., of first- 
floor next the audience, reading the newspaper, with spectacles on 
fas nose; Mrb. Swebthan, at tlie other, l. 3 b., working, also 
with spectacles on; the windows are boih loide open; during the 
scene it gets gradually dark. 

Sow, And seire him quite right, I say. 
Mrs. S. Are you speaking to me, brother ? 
Sow, Good gracious ! sister, I never knew such a strange 
person as you are. Can't I speak without speaking to youl 
Mrs, S, My dearest Lemon, you can do any thing you like. 
Sow. Can I ? I should like to make you prove your words. 
Mrs, S, Well-^there — 1*11 say no more. 
Sow, (to himself.) Isn't it a devilish hard case 

Enter Roorz, watering the flowers, 1 e. l. n. 

that my sister won*t let me talk to myself without asking me 
whether Vm talking to her 1 

Roo. Theres master and his sister both at their windows 
still. It's really* in my humble opinion, any thing but a mis- 
fortune that they are both near-sighted. We poor labouring 
g^irdeners perform our variegated duties all the better for not 
being too closely watched. Talking of variegated duties, I de- 
livered the note to Mr. Edward, and I wonder if the person or 
thing who threw it over the hedge to me is there still, (standing 
on tiptoe,) Hang it, I ain't tall enough to see over, and I sup- 
pose he, she, or it, is afraid to show themselves, for fear 
master should see them. They needn't be alarmed — he*s got 
no more eyes than a new potato. I must deliver my message 
at all events, and, if nobody is there, why, nobody'll hear me. 
(coughs.) If the person or thing who a short time since threw a 
note over this hedge directed to a certain gentleman, at a cer- 
tain house, not a hundred miles off, wishes to see that gentle- 
man, he, she, or it, will be sure, in about five minutes from 
this time, to find themselves on the right side of the hedge. 
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" Nota bene." — The last enclosure was hardly heavy eBongh to 
make the note fall in the right place, (ande.') He» she, or it, 
can't be such a fool as not to understand that, I thoald think, 
[il note is thrown over, u. e. r. h., whidi falU at Mi /Nt, 
taking it u|), and shaking a crown piece out of it, 
A crown piece — that's the right weight. Now» that note fdi 
twice as well as the. one that had only half-a-crown in it 
(reads,) George Sowerby, Esq. {aUmd.) All right Yoanz 
master will attend to the note — (aside, and pocketing the nonii/) 
—and the gardener will look after the enclosure. 

lExit, 1 B. L. u. 

Enter, 1 e. r. h., EdwarI) Sweetman, cautioutly ; hi Ma 
about, goes up to hedge, and then claps his hands three tinei, 

Edw, Laura! Laura! Laura! 

Lau, (appearing on tft« other side of tJte hedge J) Behold I Vnt 
enchanter claps his hands, and the genius of the place appean ! 

Edw. Ready to obey him in all things 1 

Lau, Most decidedly not. The comparison ends where I 
ended. 

Edw, But, my dearest Laura 

Lau. Now, don't call me your dearest Lanra, becanse it 
looks as if you had half a dozen more Lauras. 

[SowERBY looks out (f window, 

Edw. The world has not half a dozen more Lauras. 

Lau. Don't be a goose, but look at your uncle ; he*s pattiiig 
his head out of window, and he'll see us. 

Edw. There's no fear ', he can't see half the distance. 

[They retire. 

Sow, I couldn't interrupt myself in the middle of a pan* 
graph — but pray, Mrs. Sweetman, what made you clap year 
hands just now? 

Mrs, S, Me ! my dear ? I didn't clap my hands, I assure 
you. 

Sow, Good gracious ! That's right — contradict me. 

Enter George, r. h., goes up to hedge. 

Vou've a charming temper of your own, I must say. (resumes 
his seat, and again reads the paper.) 

George Sowerby claps his hands three times; Mr. Sowebbt 

starts up. 

There, now say you didn't clap your hands then — do, pray. 

Mrs. S, My dear brother, I'll say any thing. 

Sow. To be sure you will — there's no doubt of that. (^' 
suming his seat.) 

Geo. She hasn't heard my signal, or she is not come y^^* 
(puts his head over the hedge.) Blanche! 

Bla, (appearing on the other side, and putting her head cbt* '^* 
him.) Hush! George, don't call my name out — it's so ivi" 
prudent. ^ 

Geo. Give prudence to the winds! Had I as much as wo«l^ 
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Stock the pericranium of a prime minister, it would all vanish 
at the sifcht of my adorable Blanche. 

Bia. Then there ia the more occasion for me to exercise it 
— the situation we are in is extremel j awkward. 

Gto, Confoundly awkward. I wish this hedge were any 
where else. 

Bis. Your father has no idea of our meetings. 

G00. My father is rather an unreasonable man. He is of 
opinion that one Sowerby may steal a horse when another 
mosta'tlookorer this hedge. [Sowbrby rises, 

Bla, He moves— -do you observe him ? 

Ged, Yes ; and I am happy to observe that he can't see me. 

Bla, What! do you triumph in the infirmities of yoar 
parent 1 

Geo, By no means ; but, as he it near-sighted, I rejoice that 
it prevents him from seeing what I fear might be disagreeable 
to him. (^Armcs hit arms round her neck and kisses her,) 

Bla, George, shall I ever cure yon of this imprudence ? 

Geo, It is to be hoped not. 

Bla, See ! he seems about to speak to your aunt— wouldn't 
it be prudent to listen to what he says 1 

Geo. Perhaps it would, (steals across the stage, and places him- 
self' under the window, l.) 

Saw, 1 should be sorry to disturb you from so important an 
occupation as trimming a nightcap, but it's past nine o'clock, 
and lif I am to be allowed any supper to-night, it's time it was 
ordered. 

Mrs. S, Whenever you please, brother, I was only waiting for 
the boys to come in. 

5010. The boys — that is to say — my boy will be in at half-past 
nine ; he knows my hour — he has been properly and strictly 
brought up, and he will not dare to be absent. You can sit as 
long as you please after we have done, and wait for your spoilt 
child ! 

Mrs, S, I am aware that it has been my habit to try 
kindnea-" 

Sow, 211 be obliged to you not to sneer at my system of edu- 
cation. 

Mrs, S, Mayn't we both be right ? 

Sow, No. 

Mrs, S. Mayn't we both be wrong ? 

Sow, No. 

Mrs. S. May I go and order the supper ? 

Sow, Yes — no— yes. 

[Eteuntfrom window Mrs. S. and Sowerby. 

Geo, Victoria ! the enemy retreats for the night, and the 
field, or rather the lawn, is our own. Edward Sweetman — 
Laura Harcourt — and Blanche Harcourt — come in to court, 

\^He opens a small gate, u. e. l. b. Laura anei Blanche 
enter, Edward re-enters r. h. A servant is seen in 
the lower chamber to lay the cloth, place candles on the 
table, and pull down the blinds. 
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£cii0. (rtuhing to meet Laura.) Here^ 
Lau, (as he embraces her,) Here — 
jB/!a. {remaining at the gate,) And here — 
Ceo. {bringing her down and embraeing her,) 
Bla. Is this prudent ? 

Lmu, It*s too late to inquire about tbat, my friend. 
EdfD, It is — in five minutes George and I most go in to 
supper. 

Lau» (r.c.) To supper? Have my sister and I been throw- 
ing away our time in waiting for two greedy creatures who 
would leave us for their supper 1 

Edw, (r.) We are forced to go in and partake of food which, 
purchased by the loss of your society, becomes absolutely 
loathsome. 

Geo. (l.) Well said, cousin Edward ; — Laura, your suspicions 
do us injustice. Cau you seriously think that men whose 
bosoms swell with love almost to suffocation, can look on cold 
pigeon-pie and cucumber as any thing but an intrusion ? 

Bla. (l. c.) Judging from my own feelings, I should say we 
ought to believe them. 

Lau. I don't know what to say to it ; — a very clerer novel 
which I have just finished reading, tells us that we never ought 
to believe what any man says. 

Edw. And its authoress married in three months after she 
had written it 

Lau. You don't say so ? — why if the women are as bad as 
the men what a wicked world it must be ! 

Geo. Why, to a certain extent it is ; and yet, after all, per- 
haps the community of human weakness makes us all fitter for 
each other's society. 

Bla. Indeed, dearest Laura, I must confess I think there is 
sound sense in that remark. 

Lau. And if my prudent sister thinks so I suppose there can 
be no harm in my thinking so too. 

Edw. And this fortunate remark leads directly to a matter 
of the greatest importance which George and I have to com* 
municate to you two. 

Geo. And which, as two minutes out of the five he spoke of 
have already elapsed, must be communicated without loss of 
time* 

Bla, George, you alarm me. 

Iaiu. Edward, you rouse my curiosity. 

Edw. In two words then — 

Bla. Yes— 

Lau. Well— 

Edw. In one word then— 

^^-*j Pray go on. 

Edw. 1 can't. 

Ceo. Nonsense, man. The sun is down — the moon is not 
up — and these kind souls will give you at once credit and par- 
don for your blushes. 
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Lau» If you are going to say any thing that you ought to 
blush about, I shall beg leave to wish you a good evening. 

Bla. Nay, lore ; surely it would be proper to hear before we 
condemn. 

Lau. Well, if you think so, we will. 

Geo. My dearest Blanche, and Edward's dearest Laura, you 
are aware that you are both as helpless as you are lovely — 

Lau, (indignantly f and going to Blanche.) Helpless! Mr. 
Sowerby ? JL)o you wish to insult us ? Lovely we may be — 
but helpless we are not. 

Geo. The more lovely, the more helpless. 

Lau. We have neither father nor brother, it is true ; still we 
can take care of ourselves, and, if need be, of each other. 

Bla. True, Laura. [They embrace and go up, 

Geo, (To Laura.) When I said you were helpless, mutual 
protection was not exactly the sort of protection I was going to 
suggest that you required. 

Lau. What other protection, pray? 

Geo, That which nature points out. 

Lau. And what may that bet 

Roo. {calUng without, 2 h. 1 e.) Mr. George ! Mr. Edward ! 

Lau, (screaming and rushing to Edward.) Ah ! what's 
thati 

Bla. (screaming and rushing to George.) Ah ! what's that ? 

Geo. I say, Laura, that which nature points out — 

Lau, You monster ! I'm afraid I understand you. 

Bla, But what noise was that 1 

Edw. It was Rootz, the gardener, sent to find us. 

Bla. Letusfiy! 

Geo. That's exactly what I was going to propose j — fly, both 
of you, and let us fly with you. 

Lau. What! at this time of night? for shame! 

Edw. No, Laura, no ; not exactly at this time of night : we 
rather thought in about an hour from this time. 

Lau. Worse and worse. What can you mean ? and whither 
would you fly t 

Geo, From the hands of tyranny to the arms of freedom ! — 
to unite the destinies of two affectionate sisters with those of 
two loving cousins. 

Edw, What say you, Laura — will you consent t 

Lau. I don't know what to say — I was joking just now, and 
I thought that you were joking ; but you grow serious, and you 
make me more so. I am giddy, I know, and thoughtless, but 
I am not unfeeling ; I was unprepared for this sudden proposi- 
tion and it frightens me — not merely for myself but for Blanche, 
whom I love as myself. I hare not the heart to say no — 
perhaps not even the wish ; and I want the courage to say yes. 
Blanche — (Umder) — Blanche! speal«- you, for I confess that I 
am terrified. 

Bla. (jmtting her hand on Laura's mouth.) Laura dear, pray 
be more prudent and speak lower — I am as much frightened 

a3 
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as jou can poisibly be, bat I wouldn't show it oii|tny acconnt 
for fear of accidents. 

Lau. Well — wbat are we to say to these titrableaome crea- 
tures ? 

Bla, Why dear, we have been so rery imprudent in going as 
far as we hare gone that I fear the only prudent course now^is 
to say yes. (gives her hand to GaoRoa.) 

Lau, {to Edward.) You heard what my sister said, (givetkim 
her hafid,) 

Edw. With rapture — now hear our plan. In an hour oar 
early folks will ba^e retired to rest — then meet us at yonder 
gate, and we will conduct you across our lawn, and through a 
side door into the lane, where a carriage and pair will be wait- 
ing to receire us. 

Bla, {aside,) A carriage and four would have been more 
prudent. 

Lau. Blanche and I have no one's inclination to consult hot 
our own — but are you sure that your mother would not cooseot 
if you were to ask her 1 

Edw, It would be useless — she has alwa3r8 told me that she 
would forgive me anything but marrying against her wish — but 
I shall do it because sbe has always been so indulgent to me 
tbat I'm sure she'll soon get over it. 

Lau, {to Georgb.; Would not your father consent either, 
think you 1 

Geo, Most certainly not — and therefore I mean to marrv 
Blanche without — my honoured father is sure to find fault with 
me whatever I do — and I therefore consider it my duty as a 
good son to furnish him with proper cause. 

Bla, Under all the circumstances I must honestly own that 
1 think it will be most prudent to deceive them. 

Roo, {calling again.) Mr. George — Mr. Edward. 

Geo. He's coming this way — we had better run for it. 

[Theyallrun to the gate which Laura anei Blanche pass ti^rou^fc. 
Edw. Farewell. In less than an hour we meet again. 

[^The ladies disappear, arm in arm. 
Enter Rootz, caUing, l. 1 e. 

Poo. (l.) Mr. Edward — Mr. Geo — (George stops his mouth,) 

Geo, Wbat a devil of a row you're making — what is it you 
want? 

Roo, You, sir — and Mr. Edward— the supper's waiting and 
the man servant says that master's quite out of temper. 

Geo, That's very extraordinary. 

Roo. Yes, sir. 

Geo, Why you know that it is not extraordinary. 

Rpo, Oh yes, sir. 

Geo, Why did you say yes at first then ? 

Roo, Because I always feel inclined to say yes to every thing 
that you and Mr. Edward say. 
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Edw. (rJ) Indeed 1 keep in that mind and it may be useful 
you as well as to us. 

l2oo. Yes, sir. 

Edw, You brought us notes not long since. 

Roo. Yes, sir. 

Edw, Where did jou get them ? 

Roo, I weeded 'em off that bed at the bottom of the lawn, sir. 

Edw. Do you know from whom they came? 

Roo, I don't think they came from a gentleman. 

£<2to. (to GaoBOB.) He's a discreet fellow, and we may trust 

im. 

Geo, I think so too. (to Roots.) Rootz attend to me — ^you're 

d — d rascal. 

Roo, Yes, sir. 

Geo, Yon have behaved exceedingly ill in bringing those notes 
us, and deceiving my father, whose servant you are. 

Roo, Yes, sir. 
^^^ Geo, You are not naturally a rog^e. 

Roo, Yes, sir— (c^c/cii^ himself )—''So, sir. 

Ceo, fiut you brought us those notes because you were paid 
^or it. 

Roo. Yes, sir^you see I'm forced to get money as I can — 
^t's a thing I never could get to grow. 

Geo, If my father knew what you had done, he would send 
^ou to the devil. 

Roo, Fes, sir. 

Geo, He can but send you to the devil — do what you will. 

Jioo, Yes, sir. 

Geo, Well then — we have a plan— assist us in it — and you 
«hall, have more money. 

Roo, Oh yes, sir. 

Geo. When the family hare retired to rest a carnage will 
^raw up in the lane — the two young ladies who live at the next 
lioase will meet us at this gate — perhaps you can guess the rest. 

Roo. Well sir, I shouldn't wonder. 

Edw, And in case of any alarm being given get one of the 
men from the farm, upon whom you can depend, to assist*— he 
shall be rewarded also. 

Roo, Say no more, sir — I know the very man — he'll do any 
thing for money — I'll get my new mate, Donald O'Mac Sweeney. 

Geo, Who the devil is he 1 

Roo, Why be calls himself a Scotchman, sir — but he don't 
speak much like one ; in short if you hear him he's an Irishman 
—but if you believe him, he's a Scotchman. 

Edw, (taking George's arm and going.} Well — remember tha 
you are answerable for him. 

Geo, (stopping at wing and turning,) Certainly — and if he play 
us any trick, we murder you. ^Exeunt, c. glass d., l. h. 

Roo, That's pleasant* — its bad enough to answer for a man 
when you know him^ — but when you don't ! — well, well, I've sown 
the seed and I must reap the fruit — where is this Master Donald, 
I wonder ! (Donald comet through the small gate singing part of any 
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wiU-hnmon Sectch tong tnth a broad IrUh acetmt.y Haii ! Unt 
sounds like his Toice. -(calling,) Donald, is that you 1 
Don, Who the diWrs that? Wha wants me ! 
lloo, Donald, I say. 

Von, (coming toiaards him,) Arrah ! be aisy now wid yoar 
bawling — aw can hear ye — what's yonr wull 1 
Roo, What have you been doing in those grounds ? 

Don, What hare I been doing ? faith I'm no the only indiree' ^ 
dual of the family that's been in them grounds the day — 

lioo. That's no answer to my question, but what makei soch 
a chap as you are call hims^elf one of the family, pray ? 

Don. Ah ! now, arn't it all the family that sleeps under die 
master's roof? 

Roo. Ah ! ah ! that's a good one — ^you sleep in the loft over 
the stable. 

Don. And is that no the matter's roof — Maister Rootz ? 

lioo. Egad, you're no fool. 

Don, I Diver said I was — and besides — sore I'm a man any 
way — (am I no a man, think ye? Maister Rootz?) and in iTe* 
land even the pig is universally allowed to be one of the femily* 

Ron, Oh ! that's the case in Ireland is it? 

Don. Scotland, I mane. 

Roo. That's capital — why there isn't such a thing as a pig in 
all Scotland. 

Don, Och ! I belave there is though. 

Roo. Why, don't you know'l 

Don, In coorse I do; though I don't admit that a man's 
bound to know every bnste that his country produces. 

Roo. And do you mean to say that Scotland is your country? 

Don. Do I mane to say it ? Yes sure, sir — bonny Scotland is 
my ain kintry — "ould Scotland for ever." 

Roo. Now sir, I've just caught you out — I don't believe you're 
a Scotchman at all- 
Dan. Not a Scotchman ! By the powers, I'm a broad Scotch- 
man. 

Roo. You're very much abroad when you try to be a Scotch- 
man. No, no, my friend. I've pulled your secret up by the 
roots — vou are an Irishman. 



Don, Keep it to yourself, then — and don't betray me to a 
living soul. 

Roo. You must have some shocking bad reason for trying to 
conceal it. 

Don, A shocking bad reason — och, murder ! 

Roo, A murder was it? — d — n me, if I didn't think so — and 
so you have committed a murder. 

Don, (enraged.) I committed a murder ? Look you, Mr. 
Cabbage grower — we stand here alone beneath the starry 
canopy, (seizing him 6v the collar.) And if you wouldn't like 
me to commit a murder in real arnest — you'll recall that dirty 
insinuation against the character of a respectable man. 

Roo, (forcibly shaking him off, then drawing his shears, and 
snapping them at him.) Come, I say, don't he quite so rough, or 
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die 1*11 trim some of your branches for you—- if I misuDcler- 
•tood what you said, I beg your pardon. 

Dan, Say no more about it, man — I forgire you. (9hdh6$ 
handt with him,) 

Boo. And now, should you like to make some money? 

Don, I should — but it*s agen the law. 

Roo. Nonsense— gain some, I mean. Our young masters 
are going to run away with the two pretty girls that are visit- 
ing at the next house — will you assist them ? 

Don. I will— 

Roo. But stay, (going,) Before I trust you, I must know 
why you try to conceal being an Irishman. 

Don, Faith then. 111 tell you. — They tould me when I left 
home that no Irishman could get on in England if he wasn't a 
Scotchman — and so I got a Scotch gentleman, who lived in the 
lame bouse with me in Seven Dials, in London, to be so good 
to teach me their brogue that I might pass for one. 

Roo. And what did he charge you ? 

Don, Faith he made me spake illeMut Scotch for fifteen 
sbiUiDgs. 

Roo, That was very cheap though— 

Don, Oh ! bless you he would have had more — but seeing 
that I was poor, he was marciful and took all I bad. 

Roo, How very kind — but where did you get your name from ? 

Don, My name, honey t faith I may be considered as the 
founder of my family, for I made my own name. You see, 
the name I left Ireland with was Dennb O'Brien — but that 
might have made people suspect that I wasn't a Scotchman, so 
I called myself Donald O'Mac Sweeney. 

Boo, Donald Mac Sweeney is all very well — ^but what is the 
O for ? 

Don, (putting his hand to his breast toith dignity.) For my 
private satisfaction — I couldn't make up my mind to part en- 
tirely with my father's name — so I kept the O — and that no- 
body might find it out 1 made a sandwich of it between the two 
ugly Scotch names, like an illegant little bit of lamb between 
two g^reat pieces of dry bread. 

Boo. I'd have you to know that I consider your plan for the 
concealment of the O fully equal to that of yonr celebrated 
countryman, who shut his eyes that the police mightn't see 
him. ^Exeunt at opposite sides, r, 

SCENE II. — Landing-place in interior <f Sowerby's house ; two 

doors leading to bedroom in fiat. 

^ntsr hastily Sowerby, l. 1 e., with chamber-candlestick and 
candle in his hand; the candle alight; he is followed by Mrs. 
SwEETMAN, who has olso a chamber -candlestick, and lighted 
candle in her hand ; the lights up at their entrance, 

Mrs, S, (i..) Come, brother, say good night to me, don't go 
to bed without saying good night at all events. 
Sow, (r.) I will. 
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Mrt, 5. Well — do as you like. 

Sow. (turning and coming doum to her,) I won'l— I ca&*t— p^ 
ne^er will let me. 

Mrs, S, Not let you ? why, if I could only find out what yo(^ 
like I would not only let you, but I would positiTely miksyof^* 

Sow, Oh. you'd make me would yon 1 Come, thmt's]^^^ 
well 1 think, (takes the snuffers,) Pray, ma'am do yoo' ^ 
that 1 am master of this house, and that I have a right st is 
moment to put you out. (snuffs hit candU out.) 

Mrs, S, I'bere — now you have put the candle out. (kuj^Unf . 

Sow. (re-iighting his candU by hers.) Very well, very well 
make light of it if you please. 

Mrs. S. My dear I am making light of it. 

Sow. Some of these days you'll find that it^s no 
matter. 

Mrs. S. Upon my word, brother, if any body could make 
be so silly as to put myself out of temper. I think you coal 

Sow, Put you out of temper ? why you hare got no temper to 
go out of — that is to say, if the truth were known, I dare say 
you hare got just the same sort of temper that other people 
have, only you hare learnt to conceal it, and to keep it down, 
just because you have discovered that it's the most effectosl 
way of annoying me. 

Mrs. S, Nonsense — why in the world should I wish to annoy 
you ? Do you know, these little bickerings of oun often re- 
mind me of the scenes we have witnessed in former times be- 
tween our poor dear father and mother) 

Sow, (sneeringly,)^ Good gracious ! it's easy to see what you 
wish me to infer from that — ^but you'll please to remember that 
if my father was a Sowerby, my mother was a Lemon-— 

Mrs. S. Now, all this fuss is just because I asked yon not to 
go to bed without saying good night to me. 

Sow. It's no such thing. What you have annoyed me about 
so much this evening, has been the old subject — the education 
of those boys — but that is the one point I never will give up to 
you upon. 

Mrs. S, Well, I suppose we shall never ag^ree upon that ; 
every thing else seems easy enough. 

Sow, Sneering is not a bad way to vex a person. 

Mrs, S. Why should we discuss the point at all ? 

Sow, What — I'm not fit to be spoken to I suppose. 

Mrs. S. 1 don't mean that — but let us each take our own 
method and say nothing. You have brought up your son with 
strictness. 

Sow. Yes — and you'll shortly witness the l)est proof of the 
excellence of my system — I've got a wife coming for him and 
he'll marry her at a week's notice though he has never seen 
her. 

Mrs. S, And suppose he refuses to do so 1 

Sow. I don't suppose impossibilities. 

Mrs. S. Well — we shall see — I have certainly made it a rule 
to let my dear Edward follow his own inclinations. 
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Sm». And hell reward you by marrying somebody's hoase- 
inaid. 

Mn, S, Nay, excuse me there. In return for unlimited in- 
dulgence, I expect to be consulted about that. 

Sow, And yon may expect it, you poor foolish woman— for 
hell play you some trick you may depend upon it. 

Bin. S, I don't think so — I have a better opinion of my son 
Edward — 

Sow* Than you have of my son George, I suppose— go on — 
go on— erery crow thinks its own young the whitest. 

Mn, S» Now Lemon — (placing her hand on his arm,) J 

Sow. Don't squeeze me — 

Mrs, S, Ail I wanted to say was — 

Sow, I shall get no rest to-night if I stop to hear all you 
want to say. (taking out the tnuffers,) — so I shall beg leave to 
dose the couTersation. Vou thmk me iu a state ofpialf-dark« 
ness. (snuffs the candle euU) D — n the candle — all I can say is, 
if f am so, by Jupiter you are in a state of total darkness, (at the 
ward tdfoi he dabs his candle against hers^and puts that out also — 
the stage becomes dark,) 

Mrs. S. Well, I think I must admit that. 

Sow, Was there ever any thing so awkward as the way in 
which you held that light? 

Mrs, S. (finding her way to l. h. d. in flat J) You haven't told 
me what I worried you about now. 

Sow, (feeling his way (o a. u. d. in fiat.) I forget all about it — 
that infernal candle put me out. 

Mrs, S, I thought it was the other way — I thought you put 
the candle out. [Exit toroom, l, h. 

Sow, That's rightr— contradiction the first thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at night* {_Exit to room, r. h. 

SCENE III.— Samff as Scene l-^Quite dark, 

Donald discovered lying at full length on the opposite side rf the 

stage to the house, 

Don, (raising htHU^ and shivering,) By my soul! but it's 
couldish work waiting here upon the turf for other people's 
women. If it was a little darling of my own now, that I was 
looking for, the thought of it would be better nor a top-coat to 
me — a drain of whiskey would make a pleasing variety in my 
evening's entertainments, seeing that I have no amusement 
whateyer. Talking of whiskey, I wonder what I'll get for this 
job ! if they'd only give me just enough to buy a moderate 
sized estate in Ireland, I'd expatriate myself home again and 
buy a pig and a wife. Och ! Molly, jewel ! I never would 
have desarted my country if you hadn't desarted me. (sings,) 

Mam dear, I remember as we came home the rain began, 
I wrapped her in my frieze coat, tho' the divil a waistcoat I 

hud on, 
And my shirt was rather fine drawn, yet, oh ! the base, the 

cruel one, 
After all that she's left me here alone for to die. 
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Enter Roon, u. e. l. h. 

R/to, What a devil of a bowling that Scotch-Irishman does 
keep up^he'U spoil all — Donald— ( Donalb continues singng) 
— Donald I say I 

Don, Hush ! man — don't make snch a noise — they'll hear 
you in the house. 

Roo, IVhy, you stupid fellow — that's just what I was going 
to say to you, 

Don. Oh, then I dare say it is stupid. 

Roo, Don't be saucy, sir — didn't I caution yon most particu- 
larly, when I planted you there, not to talk ? 

Dim. You did — and I didn't ; it*s singing I was. 

Roo. Beautiful singing to be sure — I thought it was the tom- 
cat 

Don. Ye're rude, Maister Rootz — ye're vara rude. 

Roo, Oh, get out ! speak Irish at once, do — had as it is, it's 
better than that mongrel Scotch you talk — but, hush ! I hear 
footsteps — come under this tree and stand quiet. 

[They get wider the tree, l. e. r. h., and stand close to- 
gether with their faces towards the audience, 

Edward enters from house, l. h., cautiously — Geouqe following at 
a little distance — they have their hats on, and coats or cloah on 
their arms, 

Edw. How deuced dark it is ! where in the world is the gate ! 
I must have passed it surely, (turns sharply round, and runt 
agatiut George.) Who's that? Confound it! (rubbing hisUg.) 

Geo. Hush ! It's only I— 

Edw. Yes, but you have kicked ray shin.] 

Geo, Rub it then, and say nothing. 

\Theyfind the gate and stand one on each side of it. 
Where can these dear girls be ? if s full time they came. 

[Donald sneezes. 

Roo. Be quiet, you fool ! 

Edir, Hush ! thej approach — didn't you hear one of the dar- 
lings sneeze ? 

[Laura dnd Blanche in travelling-dresses approach cau- 
tiously along the hedge on the other side — Blaschk 
Jirst. 

Geo. I hear the rustling of their gowns sure enough— other- 
wise I should have thought that sneeze too loud for them. 

Edw. Do you think a love like mine could be deceived 1 Ob, 
Laura ! (embraces Blanche.) 

Bla. How very imprudent — I'm Blanche ! 

Geo. You blundering dog — ^give me that young woman. 

Kdw, 1 beg your pardon. 

Jmu, And who is to beg mine? 

Edw, (r.c.) I am. 

Lau. (r.) And who is to grant it ? 

Edio. You are. (embraces her.) 
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Lau. (r. c.) I thought I heard yon say that a love like yours 
could nerer he deceived. 

EdiD, (r.) You are my love — ^and you never shall be de- 
ceived. 

Geo, (l.) Come, that's very well — but we lose time — now, 
Blenche, trust yourself to my guidance and all will be right. 

[ife puts her arm through his, and comes on cautiously 
Umards the tree — Edward and Lavha folbw. 
Lou, Stay — don't you think we should be wise to wait a 
little longer ? see*-the candles are not out in the bedrooms. 

Geo. Interesting but useless forethought — they burn rush- 
lights. 

Bia, (l. c.) But they are not yet in bed — I can see their 
shadows on the window- blinds. 

Lau, Oh, as to that — girls who do such a mad thing as we 

doing, must not be frightened at shadows. 
Edw, Who's lurking about here ? (ji-uns to Donald.) George, 
the other. 

[Edward lays hold rf Donald's ears — Geokoe (f 
RoOTz's — they both bellow out. 
Geo, (r.c.) Silence, for your lives ! what's this I'm pulling? 
Roo, (r.) Rootz — 
Edw, What do you call yourself ? 
Don, Donald O M ac.Sweeney, sir — at yere service. 

[SowBRBY in room 2 e. l., and Mrs. Sweetman in room 
S B. L., draw their blinds hastily and throw up the 
windows — Sowerby has a blunderbuss in his hand^^ 
both are in dressing gowns — Geobge, Edward,Laura, 
and Blanche, get behind garden-chair ^ R. u., all their 
heads in a roto — Donald behind vase in c. of stage, and 
RooTz under window, l., with afiower-pot on his head. 
Sow. Mrs. Sweetman ! 
Mrs, S, Brother ! 

Sow, There are some thieves or something of that sort below 
— call the boys ! 

Mrs. S. I'm terrified to death — I daren't leave the room. 
Sow, Don't be alarmed then — I'm going to fire ! 
Ceo. (to the girls, who are about to scream.) Fear nothing— he 
won't fire. 

Mrs, S, Stay, brother — don't fire — it's so cruel — ask them 
to be so good as to surrender. 
Sow, Fob ! nonsense — I shall fire. 

Mrs. S. Shoot them with gunpowder only then — it's always 
best to try kindness first. 

S0i0.^Nonsense, 1 tell you — that's not my system — here goes ! 
(levels the blunderbuss — the girls scream.) What! women! a 
caterwauling business, eh ! I must see what this means, (dis- 
appears from window with light —Mrs. Sweetman ditto from hers,) 
Edw, We haven't a moment to lose — he'll raise the whole 
neighbourhood. 

SUt. How imprudent not to have locked your father up in 
his room. 
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Ltttt. Well done, Miss Demare* 

Geo. Edward— the letters. 

Edw, (taking Utters from hit pocket.') True ! (to Donald.) Gin 
this to my motber, and on your life let no one follow as. 

Don, But if tbey shoot me, sir ? 

Edw, Then let your body fall so that nobody can get by. 
Come, Laura. [Exeunt Laura and Edward, r. h. 1 b. 

Ceo, Give tbis to my father, (giving letter to Roorz.) Now, 
Blanche. [Exeunt Georoe and Blanohb, r. 1 1. 

Roo, Donald* if I am slain, put these lines upon my tomb- 
stone. 

Here lies poor David Rootz, 
Who died and left no fruits. 

Don, Nonsense, man — ^bould jour head up and figbt low- 
Did you ever know a Scotchman that was afraid ? 

Roo. If master only shoots the Scotch part of you, he won't 
hurt you much. 

Enter Sowerbt voith a lighted candle in his hand — Mrs. Swekt- 
MAv following with a candle aUo-^both are in dressing gowns and 
night caps. 

Sow, I'll soon find out what all this means. — Roots ! what 
the devil are you doing here ? and Donald, too — ^how is it you 
are not in bed? What noise was that I heard ? who were those 
women ? Go, and call my son. 

Roo, Your son, sir ? [Donald ^stsL.H. 

Sow. Yes, sir, can*t you heart 

Roo, Your son is gone, sir. 

Sow, Gone — where ? 

Roo. With the young lady, sir. 

Sate. My gracious ! what, eloped ? it's impossible— my son 
has been brought up too strictly. 

Mrs. 8. (h,c, aside.) Much too strictly, (alotid,) Yoa had 
better call my Edward. 

Don. (l.) Maister Edward, ma'am, is along wi' Maister 
George, ye maun ken. 

Mrs. S. With Mister George ! 

Don. And a young leddy, ma'am — 

Mrs. S. Eloped ! — Out of the question — ^be never would serve 
me so — ^I bave treated bim far too indulgently. 

Sow. (r.c.) It's the first time I ever heard you own it. — Call 
up every man on my estate and let them be pursued. 

[RooTz gives letter to Sowerby — Donald ditto to Mrs. 
SwEETMAN — Sowerby gives Roorz the candle to hold 
and reads by it — Mrs. Sweetman the same with 
Donald — Mrs. Sweetman and Sowerby back to 
backf c. 

Sow. {aside.) What do I see? Edward is headstrong, and 
will marry, and you are only gone with him to make a last 
effort to dissuade him — good boy ! good boy — ha ! ha ! 

Mrs, S, (aside.) So he's only gone to dissuade his obstinate 
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eoQtiB after all, ba ! ha ! (they look at each other over their 
AonMenand laugh,) 

Sow. (aside,) I can't help laughiog at that poor foolish 
woman, and her spoilt child, ha ! ha! 

Mn» S. (atide.) My poor brother and his discipline — it's a 
shame to laugh at him, but I can't help it, ha! ha ! 

•Sow. (taking back the candle,) Yon needn't trouble yourself 
to give any alarm, ha ! ha ! 

Alrs*S. {taking candle and following.) A very sensible observa- 
tion, brother, ha ! ba ! 

Sow. (turning to her.) You're a very silly woman, ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. S. Poor Lemon ! he's so annoyed, he doesn't know wha 
he Bays, ba ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[RooTz and Donald join in the laugh — at they aU go up 
laughing, the act-drop fallt, 

END OP ACT I. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Room in an inn, tuppoted to be a few miles from Mr. 
Sowkrby's fcotiM. Two srfas, one R. H, the other i^, H, Table c*, 
with toritifltg materials and luc^er box. Two chairs n, and l. cf 
table ; other furniture about, GeoAgb is lolling on sofa, b. h. ; 
Edward on sofa, l. h. ; Laura with a book in chair b. h. of 
table ; Blanche at work in chair l. h. of table. 

Geo, (r. after a long yawn,) How long have we been married 1 
Edw» (l. <^ter a long yawn.) A month to day. 
Lmu, (b. c. tpeaking through a yavm.) I'm sorry you think it 
SO long ; the truth is that it is only three weeks. 
JBla, (l. c. tpea^ng through a yawn,) Laura's right. 
Geo. I thought it was a year, for my part. 
Imu, That's civil at all events. 

Edw, Come, hang it, George, I didn't think it quite so long 
«8 that. 

Bla. But very nearly, I suppose. 

Geo, Now don't mistake us— we love you as much as ever— 
Edw, More. 

Geo, Well, more, for all I know ; but change of society is 
absolutely necessary to enable us to set the right value on a 
return to yours. 
Lau, Indeed! 

Bla, 1 fear we have been very imprudent to marry — they 
seem to be getting tired of us already. 

Edw. Not so, I assure you ; but, for the reason George gave 
you, a little change would be desirable for all parties. If, by 
good luck now, some mutual friend were to drop in — 

Geo. A mutual friend ! I should be delighted to see my bit- 
terest enemy ! [Blanche and Laura rise. 
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Bta, (l. c) Well, did you ever? — 

Lau. (r. c.) I think I may safely say — ncTer. 

Edw, He was only joking ; — sit down, Laura, my dear }-rdo 
sit down, Lolly. 

Lau. If you mean to lie upon that sofa all day long, I 
should think Lolly would be a better name for you, 

Edw, My dear, I don't lie upon this sofa all day long. 

Lau, Indeed you do. [the ladies tit, 

Edw. (l.) Indeed I do not ; for sometimes I lie upon tbt 
other. [George laugh 

Lau, (r. c. to George.) Now laugh at his folly, do ; I never 
saw such men ! 

Geo, (r.) 1 don't suppose that you and Blanche were ever 
married to two such men before. 

Lau. I don't suppose that any body ever was. 

Bla, (l. c.) I beg most respectfully to suggest that seeking a 
reconciliation with your parents would be a more prudent oc- 
cupation of time than quarrelling with us. 

Edw, Most wisely suggested ; for I regret to say that three 
weeks' travelling, however it may recruit the person, is verj 
apt to impoverish the purse. I have only got five pounds left. 

Geo. (jumping up.) Nonsense! you don't mean to say thati 

Edw, 1 mean to assert it most emphatically. 

Geo. Why, what a hairbrained thoughtless dog you must be 
to run away from home and marry with only money enough tQ 
keep you for three weeks ! 

Edw, To keep me ? to keep us if you please ; — I haye been 
paymaster-general to the forces. 

Geo. And a very good place it is, I understand. 

Edw, How much money have you got 1 

Geo. Me 1 1 haven't had a farthing left this fortnight. 

Edw, Well, you're the right man to find fault with me, cer- 
tainly. 

Geo. (^Rising and going to Edward.) Certainly I am — you 
knew how thoughtless I was about matters of business, and you 
ought not to have depended on me for any thing {crosses to r.) 

Ijau. The gentleman is candid at all events. 

Bla. Don't blame him for that. 

Geo. Now don't lie there any longer, but get up and make 
yourself useful : the danger is imminent, and we must bold a 
council of war. [George, Laura, and Blavcre advance, 

Edw, (leaving sofa and coming forward.) Well, here we are — 
what have you to propose ? 

Geo, (r.) Nothing. 

Lau, (r. c.) I should say, after mature deliberation, that 
there can be no objection to that. 

Bla, (l. c. to Edward.) Have you any suggestion to make? 

Edw None whatever. 

Lau Another useful member of the council. 

Geo. As you ladies are so remarkably sharp this morning, 
perhaps one of you will take pity on our stupidity and favour 
us with your unbiassed opinion of matters in general. 
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Lau, Listen then, &nd I'll tarn that saucy sneer of yours' 
into a respectful admissioD of our superiority. 

Geo. Madam, Tm a statue. 

LoM, You have kept your father up in the idea that it is Ed- 
vmrd who has run away, and that you have only accompanied 
him in the hope of ioduciDg him not to marry. 

Geo, Am I to speak ? 

Lau. Yes. 

Geo. I have. 

Lau, You must write another letter to him, saying that all 
your efforts have failed — that Edward is married, and that you 
shall shortly reach home accompanied by him and bis wife. To 
the table — ^write it — give me the letter, and give me no answer. 
(he goes to n. of tablet and writes — to Edward.) You have kept 
your poor dear mamma in a similar belief about George. 

Edw. I blush to say I have. 

iat*. To the table then, and write a vice versd letter to her — 
write and don't speak, (he goes to l. of the table, and ivrites.) 

Bla, I am quite surprised at the ease with which you manage 
them. 

Lau. To tell you the truth, so am I — but it answers so well 
that I think I j^all keep it up. 

Bla. Be.pnirent — don't bend your bow till it breaks. 

Lau. I don't think either of our beaux will break in a hurry* 

Edw, (who is lighting a lucifer.) D — n it ! I've burnt my 
fingers. 

Geo, You should have thought of that before you married. 

Lau. Now, children, have you finished your task 1 

Geo. and Edw. Yes, mamma. 

Lau, Good boys ! give them to me. 

Edw. But who is to be the bearer of them ? 

Lau, Blanche and I. 

Bla, My dear^ I couldn't do such a thing — it's so unfeminine. 

Lau, That's my opinion too — so I shall put on male attire. 

Bla. Male attire ! how dreadfully imprudent ! 

Lau, Never mind — I'll go by myself. 
' Edw, My dear Laura ! 

Lau, Order a post-chaise for your uncle's house, and in ten 
minutes 111 be ready — in half an hour more order another, and 
do you three get into it and follow me. 

Geo, Two post-chaises will make an awful hole in that five 
pound note. 

Edw, (coming forward and giving a letter,) You will find my 
poor dear mother — as I have often told you — the best natured 
soul upon earth ; but this is the only point on which I fear her ; 
and on this you must be cautious. 

Lau. Never fear me — I shall study her happiness in seeking 
to secure ours. 

Geo, (Giving a ^(er.) Remember that my dad has.*a good heart 
— though, to do him justice, a most remarkably bad temper. 

Lau^ Don't you be afraid of me — I know all about it. (crosses 

L. H.) 
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Edw. I really tbink we ought to know sometklof Bora of 
your plans before we act upon them. (Laura, wfto if gfii^tf, 
pauies at wing,) 

Geo, lliere's reason in that remark. 

Bla» And prudence. 

Lau. Come hither then all of you. (th$y tpproatk and Imiik 
round her,) You asked me just now for my nnbiassed opinton of 
matters in general. 

AU. Yes. 

Lau. This then it is — I am most decidedly of opinion that— 
when ma'ters are at the wont they must mend. 

Bla, Edw, and Cto, But don't forget— 

Lau, I never forget any thing — that 1 remember. 

[Exit L. H. hastily, followed by the othert who aU iselam 
in a remonstrating fne — " But, Laura." — 

SCENE II.— il hall in Mr. Sowerby's houte. 

Enter Rootz, r. 1 b. 

Roo, 1 wish Mr. George and Mr. Edward were come back 
again, with all my heart I do. I used to think 'em great plagues 
sometimes, but I've been as melancholy withoulKbem as a cat 
that's had all her kittens drowned— I've scarcely any body to 
speak to nie now but that Scotch Irishman — for miatresa has 
hardly opened her mouth since the young gentlemen bolted-^ 
no nioi-e has master neither — but I don't mind that so much, 
because that's all the betier for one's nose — he doea speak so 
very sharp. 

Enter l. 1 e. at oppmite side, Donald. 

Don, Gude day, Maister Rootz ; hows a' wi' ye, mon*1 

Roo, Don't speak that broken-winded Scotch of your's. 

Don, How are ye, sir ? will that shuit you t 

Roo, Yes, there's always a better flavour with what comes 
naturally than what's forced. 

Don, For the future I'll endeavour to accommodate you— 
but I've been talking so much Scotch lately that my tongue haa 
almost lost sight of the elegant brogue that my mother used to 
compliment me upon. 

Roo, Don't be alarmed — you have quite enough left for your 
mother to know you by in case you should be lost. 

Dan, You think that same ? 

Roo, I'm sure of it. 

Don, Then I'm aisy in my mind. How does the master get 
on and the mistress 1 

Roo, Why, I'm told they haven't quarrelled near so much 
lately — ^but then to be sure they haven't spoken to one another 
near so much, 

Don. The master seems to be a pleasant man in a small party. 

Roo. Don't you say any thing against a man whose bread, — I 
mean, whose potatoes you eat. Every man has a right to 
train his son iu the way he wishes him to grow. I always 
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think that a father's feelings ought to be respected — it's 
according to nature. 

Don, Indeed ! Where was your respect for the father's feel- 
iaga when you helped the son to run awayl 

Roo, That was according to nature too ! 

Don, And I must say that the way in which you put the 
money you got for doing it into your pocket, seemed to me to 
he according to nature too ! 

Oh, nature ! dame nature's 
A beautiful creature 
In every feature ! 

Soo, Come, give over your jingling nonsense, and go to your 
work ; you're a precious idle dog. 

Don. Now, isn't it a shame to call me idle, when I had no- 
thing to do, and I've done it ? 

Roo, Well, well, go about your business. 

Don, Don't I tell you I've got no business to go about ? 

Boo. Then we'll soon find you some. Here's master coming 
thia way, and I'll ask him what you had better do. 

Don. Ah now, Maister Bootz, darling, let me gat oot o' his 
way, and, in return for your accommodation, I'll teach you a 
piece of economy. 

Boo. Tell me what it is, then, and be off. 

Don, Whenever you want any curds and whey, just get the 
master to look into the milk, and youll have it without far- 
ther trouble or expinse* [Exit, r. l x. 

Boo. Well, that Scotch branch, grafted upon that Irish stem, 
makes about as queer a tree as ever I saw ! [Exit, r. 1 s. 

SCENE III. — Large room in samtt with c. windows at back open* 
ing on to the lawn ; Mrs. Sweetman discovered^ l. c, sitting at 
work-table ; a stool stands up the htage, near the c. ; sofa ^c, on 
R. and L, 

Mrs, S, Heigh-ho ! I wish those poor dear boys were home 
again ; the place is dreadfully dull without them. 

Mb. Sowfrby enters, r. 1 £., hastily, and walks towards the part of 
the room she is in ; suddenly perceiving her, he draws back, and 
walks on tiptoe towards the open window ; in so doing he trips 
against the stool, which calls Mrs. Sw££TMiiN*s attention to 
him. 

Have you hurt yourself, brother 1 

Sow. Good gracious ! sister, can't I tumble over a stool 
without being obliged to say whether I have hurt myself or 
not? 

Mrs. S. (l.) I ^n't mind your speaking crossly to me, so 
that you do speak. 

Sow. (r.) Now, what on earth do you mean by saying that 
I speak crossly to you ? 

Afri. S. I don't complain of it — I only complain, that 
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since those foolish bojrs went off, you hare wcMxetlf tpokeD 
to me at all. Ha?e you any objection to giring me a reaaoii 
for it ? 

Sow, Why, if yon must know, I felt I could not speak to 
you without annoying you, and so I wouldn't speak at all. 

Mrs, S, My dear brother » you can't annoy me if you try. 

Soto. Now, do you hear that ? — if I try. I would juat ask 
any reasonable person whether Job himself wouldn't gire way 
under such repeated provocation 1 

Mrs» S, Oh dear ! oh dear ! I seem doomed to be misunder- 
8tood|; so let us drop all attempt at explanation. You heard 
from George yesterday, didn't you ? (riu and down, l.) 

Sow, (asuie,) Poor thing ! that's a pleasant subject for her to 
start. 

Mrs.S. Didn't you? 

Sow, Yes, I did. 

Mrs, S, What did he ray ? 

Sow, (aside,) If I tell her I shall break her heart. 

Mrs, S. Won't you tell me what he said ? 

Sow. No ! 

ilirs. S, Now indeed that's unfeeling of you. 

Sow, (aside,) Unfeeling! shades of Johnson, Entick, Sheri- 
dan, and Walker 1 hear this, and correct vour dictionaries. 
Tenderness means want of feeling ! (aloud,) I believe yon 
heard from Edward yesterday ? 

Mrs. S, (aside,) I didn't know that he was aware of it. 

Sow, Am I to be allowed an answer ? 

Mrs. S, Yes, I did. 

Sow, What did he say ? 

Mrs. S, (aside,) If I tell him the truth he'll go mad. (^aUmd,') 
Nothing — nothing very particular. 

Sow, (aside.) She seems agitated — he must have ffiren her 
some notion of the trick he has played her. (aloud^ Has he 
confessed ? — has he confessed ? 1 say. 

Mrs. S. Don't be angry, brother — partly, partly, confessed — 
but don't be angry. 

Sow, Angry — poor thing! I'm sorry for you — heartily 
sorry for you. 

Mrs. S. (aside.) Sorry for me? (aloud.) And how do you 
feel about yourself, brother? 

Sow, Oh ! never mind about me — I'm thinking about you, 
and, brute as I am, I wouldn't say one word to add to the 
bitterness of your present distress. 

Mrs, S, (aside,) What in the world does he mean ? 

Sow. At the same time I can't resist the opportunity of re- 
marking to you, that if you had only listened to my advice 
about the manner of educating your son, all this might have 
been avoided. 

Mrs, S. 1 shall only say in answer to that — that you appear 
to me to have selected a most extraordinary moment for up- 
holding that mistaken system of education of yours. 

Sow. (getting heated again,) I could pursue this subject — but 
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I won't — because I knov what will happen — I shall be re- 
proached with being bad-tempered. 

Mrs, S. Now, you know that I have never reproached you 
with being bad-tempered — I have lamented] it, it is true — and, 
for your own sake, more than mine, I have told you of it — but 
it has been with the utmost sincerity and good humour. 

Sow, Tbat*8 exactly what makes it ten times worse. If any 
thing can increase the affront of being told that one has a bad 
temper, it is that infernally cool and business-like way of 
setting about it. I tell you what, sister, I begin to suspect that 
you are a much worse tempered woman than I thought you 
before. 

Mrs, S, Perhaps I am — without knowing it — and, as few of 
us know ourselves, perhaps you are good-tempered without 
knowing it. 

Sow. I didn't say I was — but I say I am not bad-tempered^- 
(^crosses to l.) — d — n meif Vm bad-tempered. 

Enter Servant, l., who delivers him a card, which he reads, 

Ser, A young gentleman from the young gentlemen, sir. 

Sow, (aside.) And here's a proof of it — (to Servant) — a 
young gentleman is he? 

Ser, Quite a young gentleman, sir. 

Sow, Beg him to walk in. (exit Servant, l.) M rs. Sweetman, 
I am going to give you a fresh specimen of my brutality. A 
young gentleman has called to see me from those runaway boys 
— ^be may have something unpleasant to communicate, and 
therefore I request you to leave the room. 

Mrs, S, Certainly — but are you prepared for a shock, brother, 
allow me to ask ? 

Sow, (significantly.) Yes ; Tm prepared, (aside,) Her spoilt 
child is married for a hundred pounds. 

Mrs. S. Good by then, my poor brother 1 

Sow, Good by, my poor mistaken sister ! 

Mrs, S, (aside,) Now for the fruits of severity ! George is 
married I haven't a doubt. [Exit, r. 1 e. 

Sow, Here comes the ambassador— egad, he is a youngster, 
faith! 

Enter Servant, preceding Laura, l. h. 1 e., in man*s clothes. 

Ser. (announcing,) Mr. 

Lau. (passing him hastily, and aside to him,) What did I tell 
you, sir ? [Exit Servant, l. h, 1 e. 

(aloud,) Mr. Sowerby, I believe 1 

Sow, (r.) Sowerby is my name, sir. 

Lau. (l.) Lemon. I believe? 

Sow, Lemon Sotoerby — 1 beg yoor pardon, but I didn't quite 
catch yours. 

Lau, I dare say not — ^these country servants are proverbially 
awkward. 

B 
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Sow. That happeni to be a London one— Imt pfr^ft 
didn't gire him yonr name distioetly^— 

Lau. My dear sir — to prerent the possibility of mistake, 
gave him a card — 

Sow. Was this it? 

Lau. Ob ! he gare it to yoo, did he ? then I beg 
it's all right. 

Sow. (onc/e.) All right — except that I can't read it. (mlou^^sd.) 
To say the truth, you haven't written it very distinctlr. 

Lau. (aside.) I didn't intend it. (aJouiL) I do wnte a >■ J le 
scrawl I admit, but with jour kind permission, we will pass to 
matters of more consequence— 

Sow. Pray be seated, sir. [^^^ ^'As ehmin and -^mit. 

Imu. You have a son, Mr. Sowerby. 

Sow. Thank you, sir. 

Lnu. His name is George. 

Sow, Sir, I am much obliged to you for the information. 

Lau. George Sowerby — 

Sow. Good gracious ! sir, I am qnite aware of my son's 
without your spelling them to me. 

Lau. Why, my good sir, you most be dreaming^ sure! ^ 
make such an accusation against me. — If I had intended 
spell your son's names, I should have said, G — e — o 
—George. 

Sow. (leaving his chaiTt and wallang up and down, a.) Thii 
too much. 

Lau. S — o — w — e — r — b — ^y — Sowerby. 

Sow. Young man — very young man — did you come into 
house for the purpose of insulting me ? (sitting.') 

Lau. Sir, it is the very last thing 1 should have thought o 

•Sou;. Sir, it is the very last thing you did. 

Lau, Mr. Sowerby — 

Sow. What, sir 1 

Lau. T beg your pardon, Mr. Lemon Sowerby. 

Sow, Good gracious ! go on — or you'll drive me mad. 

Lau. I dare say you think me rather an extraordin 
young man. 

Sow. I don't like to trust myself to say what I think jou. 

Lau. Well, perhaps that's as well just now, I have taken 
great liberty with you. 

Sow. You have. 

J^u. I have provoked you — 

Sow. Most infernally— 

Lau. There you go too far — 

Sow. Don't contradict me. 

Lai/. I must when you do yourself m ustice; as I sha 
henceforth contradict others when ihe!^ do you injustice. 

Sow. (rises.) What the deuee do you mean! 

Lau. In few words — 1 have been informed that joo were 
bad-tempered man. 

Sow. And ain*t I ? 

Lau. Certainly not — I have been grossly deceived — a bettei 
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tempered man it has seldom fallen to my lot to converse 
with. 

Sow, (altering his tone,) Good gracioas ! how very odd— I 
never had snch a thing: said to me hefore — do tell me — do you 
really mean what yon say t 

Lau, If I had not meant it, sir — I need not have said it. 

Soto, Very true— and I have no doubt you do mean it. 

Lau, Ah ! sir — how often do we hear charges made against 
people by the envious and the malicious, which, when we come 
to know the individuals accused we find to be wholly false. 

Sow, Do me the honour to shake hands with me, sir — (sits) 
— you are a very young man but a very sensible one. 

Lau, Can you pardon the provocation I gave you 1 

Sow, Don't say a word about it — don't say a word about it* 

Luu, Vm almost ashamed to tell you that I did it on purpose 
to try you. 

Sow, No — did you 1 why you young rogue ! 

JLau, But how nobly the experiment answered — 

Sow, (chucklinv,) Ha! ha! 

Lau, With what excellent temper you bore my imperti- 
nence! 

Sow, Well — ^well — ^we'll say nothing about that— but perhaps 
there may be those who would have borne it worse. 

Lau, Worse! Are there any who would have borne it 
better? 

Sow, I don't know — I don't know— but come — you are a 
friend of my son's — and I tell you candidly that I am proud he 
has such a friend. 

Lau, Sir — ^you do me honour — and now — 

Sow, (interrupting and a little impatiently,) I was speaking- 
Lav. Ves, I know> but — 

Sow, (interrupting and crossly,) I was speaking, sir— 

Lau, How playfully you said that 1 Well, if yours is a bad 
temper, I should like to meet somebody with a good one. 

Sow, (pleased,) 1 should say yours was a good one. 

Lau. Oh ! it's nothing like yours. 

Sow, Why, you're quite a flatterer, (shaking hands,) 

Lau, No— I'm not— you don't know me. 

Sow, And now what says my son ? 

Lau, Why, sir, in the first place allow me to present you a 
letter from him, (gives letter,) 

Sow, (opens it and reads,) As 1 suspected— exactly as I sus- 
pected — people can't deceive me. 

Lau, No, sir, I should suppose not. 

Sow, You must know, that my poor foolish sister, contrary 
to my advice and example, chose to let her sou have his own 
way in every thing. 

Lau. Yes, J know, sir. 

Sow, And now he is married. 

I^u, Yes ; I know that too, sir. 

Sow. George tells me in this letter that he could not prevent 
iu 
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Lau, No ; tbat be could not I anvre yoa, ur. 

Sow, Ah ! that boy has been brought up with strictBOi ud 
severitj. 

Imu. So I have heard him say, sir. 

Sow, He wouldn't have married — j 

Lau, I'he girl that Edward has married, sir— no ^ ^ ^ 
wouldn't, {aside.) 1 know. 

S<*w, By the by who is the girl this noodle has ran awty 
with? 

Imu. a Miss Harcourt. 

Sow. Harcourt* Harcourt — there were two girls of tbatBtme 
— orplians, who were on a visit in a house close by me hoe- 
is it one of them ? 

Lau, It is. 

Sow. And which I wonder — I never allowed any young li^ 
visiters at this house, because 1 didn't choose to run therisiiof 
my son's making a fool of himself; but 1 have seen those tvo 
girls, one of them seemed a steady sedate sort of person enough ; 
but the other gave me the idea of a sad fly-away, ma^P 
creature. 

Lau. That is the very one, sir, that your nephew has married. 

Sow. Poor devil ! 

Imu, Vou may say that indeed —but I'm glad you pity him, 
sir — because be sends his respectful duty to you, and hopei 
you'll intercede with his mother to forgive him. 

Sow. No, no \ I can't do that — he's a disobedient son. 0^ 
rise.) 

Lau. True, sir ; but if you only knew the girl he has 
married, you would say that the crime carried the punishment 
with it. 

Sow. Well ; there's something in that. 

Lau. (coaxingly.) You remember you said he was a poor 
d.vil. 

Sow. How earnest you are in his cause — 

Lau, I am as anxious about it as if it were my own — 

Sow, He ouglit to consider you his best friend — 

Lau. And 1 hope I shall prove so. Come, sir, see your sis^' 
about it — they'll be here in half an hour. 

Sow, I don t know what to say to it — she'll be dreadfu^'y 
annoyed. 

Lau, Oh, sir! as to that, if your sister has chosen to ^^ 
directly contrary to your advice, she must be prepared to t»^^ 
the consequences. 

Sow. Sir, you hare sense beyond your years. 

Lau. For my part, considering the way in which she b** 
brought up her son, 1 can't bring myself to regret that he ^ 
married. 

Sow. Perhaps you're right — at all events I'll see what I ca^ 
do for you ; you must remain here till I return, {govg. he 
pauies at whigf and in a chuckling tone.) I say ; it's a severe 
lesson I have to give her, but upon my soul she deserves it> 
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Before I go (holding out his hand), promise me that yoa will 
come again, and stay some time in this house. 

Lau, (taking his hand cordiall}/.) Sir, I promise — and you 
shall see that I will keep my word. 

Sow. (aside.) That's a rery pleasant, gentlemanly young man. 

[Erit, R. 

Lau, (looking aftoir him and laughing,) Poor old gentleman, 
" people can't deceiye you," can they ?— I had provided myself 
with a letter for each of the old people, because I couldn't tell 
which I should get^hold of. (taking out tht other letter,) I may 
tear up this one now — ^if the old gentleman gets her to forgive 
her son, he can't for shame refuse to forgive his own. What's 
this I see 1 He has missed her, and she is coming this way. 
A brilliant thought crosses my mind — if he will but keep away 
for three minutes I'll give her the letter, and get her to inter* 
cede with him. After having convinced Mr. Lemon Sowerby 
that he is a good-tempered man, I think I need not despair of 
any thing. 

Re-enter Mrs. Sweet max, r. 

Mrs, S, (having advanced some way into the room, is about to 
mthdraw on seeing Laura.) I beg your pardon, sir, I heard ray 
brother leave the room, and I presumed there was no one here. 

Luu, Pray, madam, don't retire — I have the honour to be 
acquainted with Mr. Edward Sweetman, who is your son, I 
believe. 

Mrs, S, I believe so, sir. 

Lau, 1 have the pleasure to be the bearer of a letter from 
him to you. (hands letter,) 

Mrs, S, (opening letter,) Dear boy ! Thank you, sir. (read- 
ing letter,) Dear me ! Married ! I thought it would end in 
ibis — dear brother ! what toill he say 1 Dear Edward ! to try 
to prevent it. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I'm afraid it's a bad busi- 
ness. 

Lau, (aside,) What a dear old lady ! 

Mrs. S, 1 find from this letter of my dear boy's, that Mr. 
George Sowerby is actually married. 

Lau, Alas ! madam, it is too true. 

Mrs, S, In spite of all that poor Edward could do to prevent 
it. 

Lau, Poor Edward couldn't help himself, ma'am, I assure 
you — he was over head and ears in love. 

3fr8, S, (attonished,) Edward was? 

Lau, George, ma*am — George — his cousin. 

Mrs, S, You frightened me, for you said ** he" was. 

Lau, A sliffht mistake of your relative, ma'am. 

Mrs, S, When my poor brother hears this heavy news, I'm 
quite curious to know what effect it will have upon him ? 

Lau, 1 am most happy that it lies in my power to put you 
in the way of gratifying your curiosity. 

Mrs, S, How, sir ? 

b2 
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Lau, Madam, with your permiasioD, I'll tell yoa how ; Mr. 
George Sowerby, throws himself, throogh me* at your feet — 
and implores forgiveness. 

Mrt. S, Oh, dear ! I'm sure he has my forgiveness, in a mo- 
ment ; but how can he obtain his father's 1 

Lau, That is the very question, madam, which he has de- 
puted me to ask you — ** How can he obtain his father's? 

Mrt S, I haven't the most remote idea — his father is a very 
severe man, and when he shall have been made acquainted with 
this act of disobedience (for he has often ordered him most 
positively never to fall in love without his leave), I fully ex- ^ 
pect that he will exclude him at once Crom his heart — his houiie ^ 
— and his will. 

Lau. It is to prevent such dreadful consequences that he en- ^^ 
treats your kind and active interference to announce his mar-^ - 
riagi^ and obtain his pardon. 

Mrs. S, Mine ! sir ? / tell my enraged brother what his soi 

has done? My dear sir, I dare as soon enter a powder 

magazine with a lighted candle in my hand. 

Lau, And why not, when the sweetness of your temper 
spread itself like a shield between the powder and the flame. 
and convert this dangerous match into a safety-lamp 1 

Mrs, S. Sir, you are very polite, but you don't know mjBd^ 
brother. No, sir, let some one else set fire to the train, andp ^ 
when the explosion has taken place. 111 do the best I 
amongst the ruins. 

Lau. Do you know, that if I could change places with yoii» 
I should delight in the task. 

Mrs. S, You would 1 

Lau. I should, indeed. 

Mrs, S. And why, for goodness' sake ? 

Lau. 1 know the differences you have had with him abouti 
the education of your sons. 

Mrs. S. You do 1 

Lau. Yes, and how wrong he is. 

Mrs. 5. Ain't he ? 

Lau, And how right you are. 

Mrs. S. Ain't 1 1 

Lau. I think this marriage of his son a just punishment^ 
for his not taking your advice. 

Mrs. S. Don't you ? 

Lau. And if I were in your place I should glory in such an 
opportunity of reading him a lesson. 

Mrs S. Should you .' 

Lau. Shouldn't 1 1 

Mrs. S. Upon my word there's something in that. 

Lau, Something ! my dear ma'am, there's every thing — it is 
the very triumph of your system, and you owe it to society to 
proclaim it. 

Mis. S, Say no more, sir; I will do it at all hazards. M 
poor dear brother will find the pill a bitter one, but he ha 
brought the disorder on himself, and he must swallow it. 
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Lau, Madam, you speak like an oracle. 
Mn, S. He is coming this way. You had better leave us. 
Lau, {gmng towards window Imding to the lawn.) A thousand 
thanks, iny dear madam, and success attend you. (asid£.) And 
now — 

" From north to south, 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth." 

[Exit, c. D. 

Re-enter Mr. Sowerby, r. 1 e. 

Mrs, S, {aside.) How to begin with him I haven't the slight- 
est idea. 

Sow. (aside,) Oh ! here she is, after all. What the deuce 
shall I say to her ? 

Mrs.S, Brother! 

Sow. {in a mild tone,) Sister ! 

Mrs, S, (aside.) How fortunate ! he seems in an unusually 
gentle frame of mind ! Did you speak, brother ? 

Sow. No, my dear. 

Mrs, S. (aside,) '* My dear!" He hasn't said such a thing 
to me these twenty years. 

Sow, (aside,) Now people are kind enough to set me down 
for a brute, and yet 1 can't bring myself (cros'^es l.) to make 
this poor silly woman as miserable as I have undertaken to do. 

Mrs, S, (k., after an effort as if she were going to say something 
ff importance,) Are you pretty well to-day, brother? 

Sow, (l.) I'm very well, thank you ; but why should you 
aA 1 1 have seen you half-a-dozen times before. 

Mrs, S, (aside,) I must do it so it does not signify.— (uJotM/.) 
Brother, I wish you would take a chair and sit down. 

Sow, Good gracious, sister ! what can it signify to you whe- 
ther I stand or sit ? 

Mrs, S, Do as you please ; I only asked it as a favour to my- 
self. 

Sow, (aside,) Poor thing ! I suppose J must humour her — 
she'll have misery enough presently. — (aloud.) — Well, 1*11 sit 
down, (he goes for a chair,) 

Mrs,S, (who has taken one and seated herself.) Near me, if you 
please, I have something very — very particular to communicate 
to yon. 

[f/ie draws near to her and makes himself up to listen, A pause. 

Sow. (aaide,) Feeling is all very well to a certain extent, but 
I shall get a little impatient if she doesn't go on soon. — (aloud.) 
— Are you likely to go on, Mrs. Sweetman 1 

Mrs, S. Oh dear ! you make me jump. 

Sow. Well, well, don't jump, but skip and go on. 

Mrs. S, I beg your pardon ; pray sit down ; I'm more col- 
lected now. — (he sits again.) — You know, Lemon, I was always 
of opinion that unlimited indulgence was the best means of 
securing obedience. 

Sow. I know you were ; and a preciously silly opinion it was. 
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I, on the contrary, ilwmys held that seferity alone eonld com- 
mand it. 
Mrt. S. Fatal delusion ! 

[He lookt with • vacant stara of oiUmuhment, 

Sow. I don't exactly know what yon mean hy fatal delusion. 
You know what the behaviour of my son has always been 
tome. 

Mrt, S, I do. 

Sow, Then you know that nothing— notfttn^ could indnoe him 
to disobey an injunction of mine. 

Mn, S, (atide,) Poor man ! there is something quite dread- 
ful in seeing him in this state of imaginary security. Ah ! 
brother, when you know how my Edward has acted lately — 
the excellent example he has set — you will — you must^-can- 
didly confess the superiority of my system. 

Sow. Your system ! Do you want to annoy me, Mrs« Sweet- 
man 1 

Mrt, S. I fear it is my painful duty to do so. 

Sow, So it's your duty now, is it! it was always your inclina- 
tion. 

Mrs, S. Never. 

S»w> That's right— contradict me. Pray Mrs. Sweetman can 
any tbing disturb the serenity of your temper! (tue.) 

iin, S, I believe — nothing. 

Sow, (aside.) Then I may as well tell her. 

Mrs. &. (aside.) I must tell him now — but I dread the vio- 
lence of his anger. 

Sow. I have a secret to tell you. (kneeiing with one knae on the 
chair.) 

Mrs. S, How strange I I have one to tell you. 

Sow, Have you f there has been a marriage in the family. 

Mrs, S. Nay that's what I was going to say. 

Sow. How do you like it f 

Mrs. S, Why brother, what say you to it ! 

Sow, I say it must needs be a charming system which makes 
one's son fly directly in one's face. 

Airs. S. Poor George ! 

Sow. Poor fiddlestick ! poor Edward—or rather, poor sister. 

Mrs. S. Poor brother ! 

Sow, Why should you "poor me** because your son is mar- 
ried! 

Mrs. S, Your son, you mean ! 

Sow. I mean Edward. 

Mrs, S. I mean George. 

Sow. (aside,) Nothing moves her — (walking atixiy l., and then 
back to her — aUmd and giving letter.) 1 here— read that. 

Mrs. S. (aside.) Now for the explosion — (aloud and giving 
letter.) Read that and be convinced. 

[il ^use during which they both read the letters with in- 
tense interest. Having done so Sow En by sinks into his 
chair, and Mrs. Swsetman rises at the same moment 
with strong emotion, and walks up and down. 
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Sow, Good gracious ! is it come to this T 

Mn, S. Was ever any human being so cruelly treated, wicked, 
wicked, wicked boy. (crosses l.) Look at that brother of mine 
—there he sits as cool — ^as calm — ^why I expected to see you 
raving mad — it is most infamous treatment, to think that 1 al- 
ways suffered that ungrateful monkey to follow his own incli- 
nation io the most trifling matter, (criisses r.) 

Sow, Ah — poor thing ! 

Mrs, S, Don't pity me — if I had b^en such a savage to him as 
you have to your son, I should have deserved this treatment, 
and then I shouldn't have minded it half so much, {sinks in 
chair B.) 

Sow. (^looking at Mrs. Sweetman with astonishment at her 
passion — raises his spectaclts, and clapping his hands upon his knees, 
bursts into a jit of laughter.) Wonders upon wonders! there's 
my sister in a passion for the first time in her life, (more serir 
ously.) Had I not kept that boy at so great a distance, he would 
never have taken so serious a step without consulting me. 

Mrs. S. Was there ever such an inconsistent temper as 
yours ? You have often blamed your son when he had com- 
mitted no offence— and now that he has committed an unpar- 
donable one you blame yourself. 

Sou}. Sister, I am just awaking to a sense of my own folly, 
and this is not the moment to be too severe upon his. 

Mrs. S. Your coolness is quite provoking — I do believe I 
shall choke. 

Sow. I shouldn't wonder if you did — every body has a cer- 
tain portion of bad temper in his composition and you have 
bottled yours till it has all exploded at once. 

Mrs, S, I'm sure your temper was always far worse than 
mine. 

Stno, So it was — but I have got rid of mine by instalments. 

Mrs. S, I declare I don't know whether I am most vexed 
by his treatment or yours — but, between you, you'll drive 
me mad. 

Sow. Sister — sister — pray don't be so violent, (aside.) What 
a dreadful exhibitiou of temper ! 



Re-enter Laura, c. d., beckoning the others to follow, 

Mrs. S, (l.) Where is the young man who brought this horrid 
news? 

Lau. (c, going up to her and holding out her hand.) Here, my 
dear madam ! 

Mrs.S. (starting buck.) Ah ! don't touch me — 

Stno. Sister — sister — you forget yourself, (sitting a.) 

Lau. (to SowERBY.) Bless that temper of yours ! 

Mrs. S. Sir — I strongly suspect that you have assisted my 
son in this marriage. 

Lau. Why, ma'am, to confess the truth, I don't think he 
could have arranged it very well without me. 
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Mn. 5. You confess it— 4faen, sir, as yon Mem to Tcry 
much attached to him you had better go and live with him. 

Lau* Will you give me leare ? 

Bin. S, With all my heart. 

Lau, Then m? object is gained — ^Edward— 

[Edward comeifoncard, c, ihe rushn into hiiormi. 

Sow. (atide.) What the deuce does that mean ? he's hugging 
the boy. (ttill sitting.) 

Mn, S. Amaxement ! 

Edv). (l.c.) Mother I 

Mn. S. (l.) Keep off, sir— don't come near me — ^yoa have 
put me in a passion — and I'll neverlforgive you. (l. c.) 

Edw. Never mind, mother — it will do you good — see— (his 
is your daughter-in-law. 

Mn. S. I won't touch her — I won't speak to her — get away 
both of you— (ptuhing them) — ^leave the house, I say — ^you Aon\ 
mind what I say — I have lost all command over you. Edward 
^{putting her hand on hit thoulder,) I hate you — how could 
you use me so, when you knew how I loved you T — (throwing her 
arms round his necky—hnt begone, BiV'-^withdrawing hereetf) 
— begone for ever, you naughty unkind boy — (very tenderly) 
— ^why, you have been away these three weeks, (emhraeing him 
again, then lurmng to Lav RA%) (Enraged again.) And you too^ 
what am I to say to you ? You're a — (softening again)— very 
pretty girl — but you shouldn't have married my Edward with- 
out mv leave— and I must tell you, that you are — you are— you 
are— (tMepif?^ and embracing her) — my boy's wife. 

Lau. And your boy's mother's daughter, who will study to 
make her happy, (the three retire up the stage,) 

Geo. Now comes my turn, I shan't get off quite so easily. 

Bla. Is it prudent to approach him yet t 

Lau. (to Georoe.) Advance, and fear nothing. 

Geo. (advancing, r.c, to his father s chair,) It's all rery well 
for her to say fear nothing — but she doesn't exactly know my 

S)vernor. (aloud, but in a very subdued tone.) Father ! (aside?) 
ow it's coming — 

Sow, (mildly f and holding out his hand.) Ah ! Georgy, is that 
youl 

Geo, (aside,) "Georgy!" (aloud.) My dear sir, this kind- 
ness ! 

Sow. Astonishes you, no doubt. So, you're married, eh ? 

Geo. Ah, sir ! 

Sow. Well, I married once. 

Geo. Pray, sir, pardon me. 

Sow, Are you sorry for what you have done T 

Geo, Can you doubt it, sir ? IVe been married three weeks. 

Sow. Well, my boy, I had other views for you ; but as what 
is done is past recall, we must make the best of it. If I have 
vexed you by finding fault about trifles, I shall make you 
amends in one single act — I forgive you. 

Geo. Is it possible, sir ? 

Sow, I tell you I forgive you. 
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•Mrt, S. (o.) Ah ! be says so now. 

. Saw. (tharply,) Good gracious ! sister, don't I know whether 
I forgi?e him or not ? {to George, who had beckoned fiLAMciiE.) 
Where is your wife 1 

Geo, Here, sir. (presenting BLANajE, who has come down r. b.) 

Sow. How d'ye do, my dear ? Your conduct has been very 
naughty and very natnral. 

Bla, Dear sir ! can jou pardon our imprudence ? 

Sow, Why, as I have made it up with your husband, you are 
more than half forgiven already, so take this in proof of the 
remainder, (kisses her,) Why, bless my soul ! you're the steady 
sedate little body 1 used to meet at my neighbour's house. I 
must say I'm glad that George hasn't married that fly-away 
madcap sister of yours. 

Geo, My dear sir, could you suspect me of doing such a 
thing? 

Lau. You're an ungrateful, saucy creature. 

Edw, I have saved him that trouble, sir. 

Saw, Have you married her ? I wish you joy, I'm sure. 
She has begun to wear the thingembobs betimes. 

Lou. (advancing to him,) Sir, 1 shall always respect these thing- 
embobs, as you call them, for two reasons — first, because they 
have enabled me to obtain forgiveness for my excellent hus- 
band and his good-for-nothing cousin ; and next, because I 
wore them at my first introduction to my kind-hearted, good' 
tempered uncle. 

Sow, (jplayfully,) Get out with you. 

Lau, I can't do that, sir. You know you made me promise 
to come again and stay some time in this house. 

Saw, So I did. Well, you haven't been long in it ; but get 
the consent of others to your staying, and you have mine. 

Lau, (shaking hands with him,) A thousand thanks — I shall 
study to deserve your kindness. {^Crosses l. c. to £dward. 

Sow, Sister ! 

Mrs,S, Brother! 

[^They approach, and look at each other through their 

spectacles. 

Sow, Don't you think we have made a pretty pair of spec- 
tacles of ourselves ? 

Mrs, S, I'm afraid we have. 

Sow, You've been in a passion — 

Mrs, S, You've been out of one — 

Sow, 1 feel the better for it— 

Mrs. S. I'm not quite sure that I don't. 

Sow. What say you to the result of our systems ? 

Mrs, S, I think the less we say about it the better. 

Saw, Control is all very well to a certain extent— 

Mrs, S. And so is indulgence — 

Saw. But a happy mixture of the two is best. 

Mrs, S, What, then, is the moral which you draw from the 
little family farce in which I fear we have sustained the princi- 
pal characters ? 
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Sow, That we should stick to our Soos, ab«ndoii car 8ji- 
teiDB, and advise all our friends, that the best obedimqB 
parents can experience from children, arises from natonil 
gratitude for affectionate confidence. 
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SCENE I^-^A richly -furnished apartment in the palace of Ver- 
sailles. 

Count de Maue£Pas discovered sitting at a tahU, it. h., ^ohich is 

covered with papers, 6fc. 

Mau. Ha ! ha ! ha ! excellent ! my pamphlet has drivea the 
Gennaa crazy ! well, I certainlj must confess it is a most pro- 
Tokiag attack — ^two or three of the paragraphs are as biting as 
aojr thing I ever wrote — and the epigramme which coodudes it 
is a masterpiece ! How unfortunate to write any thing so good 
and be restricted from taking the credit of itl 1 could almost 
wish I had remained a private gentleman, enjoyine the freedom 
of my pen, and the reputation of my wit, instead of fettering the 
one and smothering the other, by becoming a minister of state, 
and President of the Council. 

Enter Servant, c. 

Ser, (announcing,') Hii Excellency the Duke de Bringhen. 
Mau, (aside, R.J The imperial ambassador ! talk of tbe devil 
aays the proverb-- [Exit Servant. 

Enter the Duke, c. 
Your excellency's most devoted — you are early abroad this morn- 
ing ! 

Dvke, (l.) You received my note last night. Count ? 
Msu. Of course — and you behold me suU in astonishment at 
the information it contained. Is it possible that any thing so 
audacious as you describe can be in circulation ? 

Duke, (taking a pamphlet from his piwket,) I have brought you 
a copy — 1 have not yet shown it to the King, out of respect for 
you — and to give you time to consider the steps to be taken — 
you will perceive that I have quoted the most offensive paragraph 
faithfully in my note to you. This, for instance — where it is 
asserted, (opens book,') that the policy of France should be to ex- 
cite the Mether^ands to rebel against the Emperor. 

Mau, I see — I see — nay, it is more than asserted — it is proved 
—which makes the matter worse. 

Duke, To say nothing of that most scandalous epigramnie at 
the conclusion, in which the French people are plainly told I am 
a perfect fool. 

Mau, Oh, as to that — rest assured the French people never be- 
lieve more than half what they are told. 
Duke, Count! 
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Man. And therefore will only credit the perfection of jon 
Ezcellencj ! 

Duke, {aside.) Humph ! Hig compliments are alwiys ao tot 
equivocal, (ahud,) At all events. Count, jou will agree irito 
me that the author of such a work must not go unpunished. My 
imperial master Joseph II., is the brother, you will remember, m 
your Queen. Her Majesty is herself insulted in this attack, md 
any hesitation on your part to discover the writer of this atrodou 
pamphlet, will expose yourself to the charge of countenancing 
the offender. 

Mau, Your Excellency shall witness how little I am inclined 
to hesitate, (rings a table bell.) 

Enter Servant, c. 
Call my private secretary. [Exit Servant, s. h.o. 

This pamphlet, you perceive, is without the printer's oame, and 
has been privately circulated — we are therefore at present with- 
out a clue. 

Duke, You must offer a reward. 

Mau. Your Excellency has with your usual sagacity aotieipited 
my intention. 

Enter Griffet, r. h. o. 

Gri, Monseigneur. 

Mau. (fitting l. nf table, Dukb rits on tofa, l.) Ha !— Grifiet-' 
sit you down and write as I dictate — (Griffet «eati himt^ai 
the table, R.) ** In the name of the King" — whereas a pami»deC 
entitled ** Joseph the 2nd and bis policy,'' containing sundry false 
and scandalous libels on bis Imperial Majesty and his represen- 
tative at the court of Versailles, has been privately printed and 
industriously circulated, a reward of ten thousand livres is hereby 
offered to any person who shall make known the author w 
authors thereof." 

Gri, (astoni»hed.) Monseigneur ! 

Mau. Have you written ? 

Gri. Not all — Monseigneur. 

Mau. Make haste then — your Excellency perceives that I am 
not mincing the matter. 

Duke. No — no— the sum offered is large — but the paniab' 
ment? 

Mau. Oh, you shall be content, Duke. 

Gri, (r.) Author or authors thereof.** 

Mau. (c.) " That he or they may be immediately arrested 
and sent to the Bastille." 

Duke, (l.) Good — good — but there should be some fine, a» 
well as imprisonment. 

Mau. ** And further, it is hereby ordered, that the aforesaid 
sum often thousand livres shall be levied upon the property of 
the said author or authors." 

Duke. If they have any property. 

Mau. Most acutely observed — but thatj point had not escaped 
me — '* or security found by them for the repayment of the same 
to Government within six months, under pain of perpetual in- 
carceration." 
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Duhe. (down l.) Excellent ! a most just and moral retribation 
— jou will cause that to be well printed — in large letters — and 
posted in every public situation. 

ACvtt. (comes doum R.) Your excellency shall choose the paper, 
the type, and the place — Gri£fet — send to the royal printing-office 
for acme one to come to me immediately— [Exit Griffbt, c. d. 
If you have a quarter of an hour to spare, Duke — 

buhe, (looking at his watch,) I will return in about that time : 
in the mean wlule 1 beg to assure you of the great satisfaction 
your prompt attention has afforded me. 

Man. The Duke de Bringhen may rely upon my always acting 
towards him with the same friendship and sincerity. 

[Bows out the Duke to whom the door is opened by 

Griffet, down l. 

Man* Viva ! — Ha 1 ha ! ha ! — Moliere and Beaumarchais ! — 1 
°ave not studied your Tartuffe and Figaro without advantage ! — 
Well — what the plague are you looking so scared at Monsieur 
Griffet? 

GH, A reward of ten thousand livres offered by you for the 
discovery of yourself! 

Maa. (r.) Well— it's a safe offer, is it not ? — as well as a good 
joke. 

Gri, The same joke cost your predecessor his place during the 
last reign. 

Mau, Yes, because he had been fool enough to send a satire 
qpon Madame Pompadour to the printer in his own handwriting 
and that fox Richelieu managed to get hold of the MS., but my 
l^d friend Griffet, you know very well that every line of this 
work was copied by you, and taken by yourself to an unlicensed 
printer, who ?^as totally ignorant of your name and quality — and 
eren that copy you have of course received back with the proofs. 

Gri, Oh, certainly, monseigneur. 

Mau, Where is it? 

Gri* In my pocket, monseigneur. 

Afau. Let me see it — (Griffet gives it to him,) — For fear of 
accidents I shall keep this myself. 

Gri, (aside,) 'Sdeath ! — If he inspects it — I'm lost — (alarmed) 
—Had you not better burn it, monseigneur. 

Mau. I have burnt the original — this is in your handwriting, 
and a pledge of your fidelity. 

Gri. You cannot doubt my devotion, sir. 

Mau» To the President of the Council — but he may not always 
be named Maurepas — my worthy friend 1 have livtd at Versailles 
long enough to know that a courtier'ft fidelity, like a cat's attach- 
ment, is to the place and not to the person. 

Gri, Monseigneur may feel perfectly satii^fied. 

Mau. He does now, Griffet — and to convince you that you are 
the last person whom he could fancy would betray him he has put 
it completely out of your power. 

Gri, Has monseigneur any further orders ? 

Mau* None at present, Griffet. 

a2 
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Ori, Then may I be spared for an boar or two 1 
Mati. Where ahall you be if I want yoa 1 
GrL Only at the tavern in the next street, sir. 
Mau, The tavern ! — What, are yoo ^ing to get drnnki 
Gri, Oh dear no, monseigneur — I am going to see my ior 
tended. 

Mau, Your intended 1 — Worse and worse !— you're going toget 
married then ! 

Gri, Such an event is in contemplation, monseigneur. 
Mau, And who is the unfortunate wretch ? 
Gri, Monseij^neur — the young person who will shortly ^ | 
Madame Griffet is the daughter of the widow Girard, tbe pro- 
prietor of the tavern. She is only eighteen, and co&sideitd ths 
beauty of the neighbourhood. 

Mau, I'he deuce she is ! I should like to see her — ^youmust 
introduce her. 

Gri. I shall be most proud — (aside.) — The ron6 ! — ^But I on 
trust Cecile. 

Mau, Tell them to let me know when the printer arrives, and 
don't forget that you are to bring your intended to see me— I 
might make her some little present on the melanchoij occaiioo. 
Poor young creature ! — she had need have something^to console 
her. [Exit Maurbpas, c. d. 

Gri, The satirical debauchee ! — ^how I hate him ! — Sneeriogat 
every thing — even at me. Oh if ever I have an opportunity of 
giving him change for his insolence ! ^But he's so cunning—He 
pays well, and mHuages to mix one up with him in all his doin^ 
— there's no bitting him without hurting one's self! My place is 
a capital place, and he knows I find it so. Well, well, a time 
may com^ — (goes to table, n.) 

Enter Pierre with Servant. 
Ser. The printer, Mousieur Griffet. [Exit Servant, c d. 

Gti. Oh, the printer — very well — One minute, my good friend. 
— (looking over the proclama tiou.) 

Pie. (l. staring about him.) My stars ! 
Gri. (r.) What's the matter? 

Pie. Nothing — nothing, monsieur! — only a note of admiration • 
What a fine room?— What a load of gold! If I was king o^ 
Frnnce I'd bcrape all that gold off the doors and put it into i^T 
mnney-box. 

Gri, Look here young man. This is to be printed immediately 
and — (looking in his face) — Eh ! — (aside.) — As I'm alive, it's t^* 
very man ! Bless my soul — it's exceedingly awkward ! (aloud'- 
•^Do you belong to the royal printing-office at Versailles 1 
Pie. (l.) Yes, monsieur. 
Gri. (u.) But you never came here before ? 
Pie, hto, uever — I have only been two days in my new plsccr " 
Gri, And in whose establishment did you work previously? 
Pie. In my own. I was master, reader, compositor, pressmai^ 
nnd devil — up five pair of stairs, in the faubourg St. Antoine, i^ 
Paris. 

Gri. [aside.) 1 was sure of it ! Tlie very man who printed th^ 
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pamphlet. He cannot recognise me though — I was too well dis- 
gaiaed. {aloud,) And what made you gire up busineis on jour 
own account ? 

Pie, How he does ask questions ! — (a/oud.)-— Why, monsieur, 
if you must know it was all the fault of the police. They stopped 
my press to inform me of a small typographical error that had es- 
caped me in the hurry of business, which was that I had no right 
to print without a licence from government, so thej cancelled 
the whole first edition of my hopes, and left me without a letter in 
my case or a sous in my pocket. Oh ! if I was king of France^ 
rd make myself lieutenant of police on purpose to put '* finis" to 
such abominable persecution. 

Gri. (crosses L, and gives proclamation,) Well, as you are not king 
of France you must he contented with printing this proclamatiou 
in his name, The president will see you himself about it ; I and 
ffoing out, but he shall be told that you are here. — (aside*)-^ 
There's no danger — he does not recollect me. 

[Exit Griffet, l. h. d. 

Pie» The president himself! My star^i — I'm going to speak 
to the minister ! If I bad known that I wouldn't have come in 
my work-a-day dress. What an honour ! — and at the same time 
what a plague ! When I wanted to steal a moment just to pop in 
at the tavern in the next street, and see if Cecile and her mother 
had returned from Paris I I shan't he easy till we meet. IVe 
an ugly sort of suspicion. They left Versailles a week ago with- 
out Baying a word why — left it the very day I came here. I 
must have passed them on the road. How provokmg ! £b — I 
know this handwriting — (looking at the proclamation) — Where 
have I seen it — lately — somewhere I'm sure. What's it all about. 
" In the name of the king — Whereas a pamphlet, entitled 
Joseph the Second and his Policy" — £h ! — Why that's the title 
of the last work I printed on my own account. What of it I 
wonder— my stars ! — *• A reward of ten thousand livres to any 
person who shall make known the author !" There'd be a chance 
— but deuce take it I can't — I haven't the least idea. The only 
man I saw in the business was muffled up to the eyes, and wore 
a great wig and a slouched hat. I shouldn't know him from 
Adam. Besides, I shouldn't much like, if I could— even for the 
sake of the money .^Poor devil — what would they do to him 1 ** That 
he or they may he immediately arrested and sent to the Bastille." 
The Bastille 1 — I wouldn't do it for twice the sum. No, — not if 
they'd make me King of France. Yes, yes — I would then, be- 
cause if 1 was King of France Fd pull down tbe|Bastille, break it 
up, distribute it so that it, could never he set up again. 

Enter Servant with Madame Giraro and Cecile, c. o. 

Ser. 1 think Monsieur Grifiet has stept out ; but I'll see for 
him if you'll wait here. 

Mad, G, Certainly, if you'll he so kind. [Eiit Servant, c. d. 

Pie, (crosses c.) What do I see ! — Madame Gerard ! — Cecile 
—How did vou hear I was here ? 
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Miut. G, We bad no notion of it — ^It was not yon we sought 
Pk, Not me !— Why who then — what could posiibly brii 
you — 

Cec. (r.) Alas, my poor Pierre — all is much chang(;d ! 
Pie, Changed ! — What's changed ! — who's cbanged ! — not y( 
C^ile — You don't mean to say you love me no longer ? 

Mad, G, No — she loves you still — but she is agoing to man: — _J 
■oother. 

Pie. Don't joke Madame Girard ! I like a joke in general ! bt^ t 
on this subject I can't bear it — it shakes my frame. 

Mad, G, My good friend — I am as little inclined to joke a. ^9 
you are — it's too true. 

Pie, True — what — for Madame Pica — read — Madame some — 
body else ? Never ! 

Mad, G. What was to be done — you wrote to us to say th^9 
police had seized all your property. 

Pie, What of that. They had left my affections! They couldn'^ 
take them. 

Mm/. O. But my dev friend, your affections, however vain — 
•Me, will not pay two thousand crowns that I borrowed, ancX. 
which are now due — unfortunately at a moment when, from ais- 
unexpected failure, I am unable to meet the demand. 
Pie, Two thousand crowns ! 

Mad, G, Yes — and my creditor will not wait. He threatens tc^ 
seize and sell off every thing. 

Pie, The brute ! But stay — he cannot have seen Cecile ! — 
I'm sure one look of hers would soften his heart — and — 

Mad, G. It has done so — and he has consequently offered to- 
stay proceedings on the sole condition of receiving her hand in. 
marriage. 

Pie, The monster ! — In marriage ! — Unprincipled villain ! 
Cec, We have been to Paris on purpose to try to raise the 
money — ^we have been round to all our friends, but none cao 
assist us. 

Pie, Of course! of course! It's always the way ! 
Mad. G, And therefore we are compelltd to accept — 
Pie, (crosses l.) No — no — you shan't be compelled — Cecile 
shall never be sacrificed — I'll make some tremendous effort ! sell 
myself— out and out. 

Mad, G. My poor dear Pierre what would that fetch ? 
Pie, I don't care ! — I don't care ! — I'll find some way— Hah ! 
— a new impression ! yes ! I'll work it off immediately ! Cecile 
— I have an idea ! 

Cec, Worth two thousand crowns ! 

Pie, Two thousand crowns are only six thousand livres — and 
this is worth ten thousand — so you'll get four by the bargain. 
Mad, G, He's mad ! he must be confined. 
Pie, 1 shall be. (aside.) In the Bastille ! but no matter— Cecile 
will be free ! 

Cec, (crosses c.) What is this notion, Pierre ? 
Pie. Never mind — I say — ^you shall not be married against 
3 our inclination. 
Cec. Indeed! 
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Pis, Yoa Bhall nerer be the wife of another. 
Cm. Really! 

Pm^ Vou ihall never be anybody's wife ! 
Cm. How ! 

Enter G&iffst l. h., crosses l. c. 

Gru My dear Madame Gerard ! 1 had gone to your houae-^my 
beautifu] Cecile? my aflSanced bride. 

Pie. His bride ! what is this the wolf? the tiger ? the rhino- 
cerosl 

Gri. How now, sirrah 1 

Pie. No matter — ^yoa shall be paid, take my word for it, 
and that innocent Iamb be snatched from your rapacioas talons ! 

Enter Maurepas and the Dukf, c. d. 

Gri. Is the fellow crazy ! silence ! the President ! (^get r. c.) 

Mau. (c.) Yes, my Lord Duke— the printer is here — and yoa 
shall giro him your own directions — ah, Griffet — who are these 
women? 

Chi. (r. c, aside.) The young person I spoke of, Monseigneur, 
—and her mother. 

Mau. Ah! indeed! upon my honour she is rery pret^. 
(Umehes her chin and back.) Show them into the next room, Grif- 
nt— I'll speak to them presently. 

[Griffbt opens a rioor r.h.d., /or Madame Giearo 
and Cecils, who go out. Maurspas iits at table, r.b., 
and Duke l. h. 
Where is the printer ? 

Pie. Here, (aside.) Courage. 

Mau, Oh ! come here then and receive his Excellency's in- 
structions respecting the printing of that proclamation. 

Pie. (l.) His Excellency, may spare himself the trouble — for 
it won't be printed at all. 

Mau, Fellow ! (comes down, r. c.) 

Gri, He is mad ! I thought as much just bow ! (r. h.) 

Pie, Mad — ^not at all — I am perfectly sensible and mean what 
I say. 

Vuke. (l. c.) Do you mean to insult us then 1 

Pie. No — I only mean to gain ten thousand livres. 

Mau. Explain, sirrah. 

Pie. Certainly, my lord — if it needs explanation— you offer 
here a reward, don't you, of ten thousand livres to any one who 
will make known the author of a certain pamphlet — ^I know him 
•^I will denounce him — and mean to claim the reward. 

Mau. The devil you do !— (wide.) Griffet. 

Gri. (aside.) Monseigneur. 

Dtike. Speak directly — where is he to be found ? 

Pie, In this room. 

Mau, (aside.) 'Sdeath, am I betrayed ? 

Gri. (aside,) Has be recognised me t 

Duke. So— so— name him instantly then, and fear nothing. 

Mau. (aside to Griffet.) Twenty thousand to hold his 
tongue. (Griffet crosses to l. behind the Duke.) 
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Duke, (inteqHmng between Oriffet and Pibrrb.) No labonir 
tion, sir! Monsieur de Maurepas, I demand the absence of 
that man. 

Man, Leave the room, GrifTet. [Exit GRiFFET,ii.H.n. 

(atide,) llie Duke suspects me, I perceive. 

Duke, Now young man — speak — name the delinquent 

Pie. I can — but first — who guarantees me the money ? 

Duke, I — the Duke deBringhen, ambassador from the court 
of Vienna to his most christian majesty, Louis XVI. King of 
France and Navarre. 

Pie, 1 should like to see the money first, though — no offience 
to your excellency — ^but I have particular reasons — ^yon can't 
guess whom I shall name, and I must therefore be made quite 
certain. 

Mau, (aside.) Nothing like confidence, {aloud — goes to (oik, 
R. H., writing,) That his excellency may not have to reproach 
me with causing any delay of this discovery — {writing at taUe, 
R.) — here is an order for the sum. 

Pie, (atide, l.) Oh. Cecile ! Cecile ! What a proof I am 
about to pull of my devotion ! 

Mau, (coming down r. h.) There, (giving it him,) It will be 
paid immediately on the arrest of the individual. 

Pie, Good ! — " ten thousand iivres"-— signed, " Maurepts." 
(aside,) Stay — ^how very odd— I've seen thfs hand too before, 
somewhere, and I can't help thinking that both — 

Duke, (down c) Come, come — no more hesitation^ fellow<- 
the author of this pamphlet ! 

Pie, Well — ^his name is — 

Pie, Pierre Pica. 

Mau, Pierre Pica — and who the devil's he 1 

Pie, Me. 

Duke, Ridiculous! 

Mau, (flinging himself into his chair, r., and bursting into a 
loud laugh.) Ob! oh! oh! I shall die! 

Pie, What is there to laugh at? It's a fact — I repeat it— 1 
am the author of the pamphlet entitled *' Joseph the Second 
and his policy!" 

Duke, Can it be possible 1 

Mau, Oh ! oh I oh ! Pardon me, I beg my lord duke, but 
this is too absurd ! 

Duke, But what can the fellow mean 1 

Mau. Mean! why to get money to be sure. Ha! h:i! ha! 
(rises and comes down r.) But, come sirrah — give back that 
paper. 

Pie, Not a bit of it — I demand to be arrested that the money 
may be paid. 

Matt. Booby ! idiot ! paid indeed ! Why, suppose you were 
the author? 

Pie, Suppose — it's past supposing ! I tell you I am. 
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Duke, Wliy what possible motive could such a person as yoa 
have for trying to lessen the name of such a sovereign as Jo- 
seph the Second ? 

Pie. Lessen the name, I did no such thing — it's printed in 
capitals — six large capitals — J O S E P H — what the plague ! 
If a sovereign is not content with six capitals — 

Dvke. No jesting, sir ! you'll find this is no jesting matter— 
if 3roa are the author of this work, you have dared to censure 
the emperor s conduct towards Flanders. 
PU. To be sure 1 have — serve him right. 
Duke. What audacity ! the fellow not only persists in assert- 
ing that he is the author — but actually attempts to justify his 
conduct* 

Mau, A truce with this folly, sirrah ! (crosses.) 
Pie, (c.) Folly — what do you mean by folly? If I am not 
the author, who is ? eh ! Are you pray ? 
Mau, (r., starting.) 1! 
Duke, (l.) How? 

Mau. (aside.) 'Sdeath, does he suspect — 
Pie. Come— I think that's a poser— ask him, your excellency, 
(to Duke.) If he's the author, if he remembers the note to page 
fourteen about the Imperial ambassador. 
Dvke, About me ! 
Pie, Ah, true ! about you. 

Duke. There's no such note at page fourteen, (looking at patn- 
phUt.) 

Pie, No— because it wasn't printed — it was on a slip of paper 
and left out by accident^— but I can repeat it word for word — 
" As to his excellency, the ambassador from the court of Vienna, 
his best quality is said to be the facility with which he swallows 
the grossest fabrications, but I consider that to be his greatest 
fault for consequently there is no glory to be gained by cheat- 
ing him." There, if I wasn't the author, could I remember that ? 
Dtike, (crosses to c.) 'Sdeath and fury ! — Monsieur de Mau- 
repas!^ 

Mau. (aside,)}Thii rascal is right to a syllable! This is 
growing serious — I must put a stop to it somehow. 
Dvke. You are silent, sir ! 

Mau, (r.) No wonder — I am positively thunderstruck ! — I 
could never have supposed this man capable of writing such a 
work : but I confess this proof staggers me ! 
Pie. (u) 1 believe you ! 

Duke, (c.) It is quite clear that if lie is not the author, he 
must at least have been concerned in the production of the 
pamphlet, and therefore 1 demand his arrest. 
Pie. Certainly ! — 

Mau. You shall be satisfied, my lord — (aside) I roust secure 
him for my own sake. 
Pie. At last! (get r.) 

Enter a Servant, c. d. 
Ser. His Majesty's carriage is entering the grand avenue. 
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Mau. I must batten to receive him. 

Duke, And I to have an audience of the qaeen. 

Mau, {to Servant.) You will give this order to the offiocris 
attendance. It is to convey that person to the Bastille — (otide 
to Pierre) I must see you again — and alone. 

Pie. Oh, with all my heart. 

Mau, I will but say a word to my secretary, and then follow 
your excellencv. [Exeunt Maurepas, c. d. b. and Duke, c i)*i< 

Pie, Well ! I've heard it was a tough job to get out of the 
Bastille, but I couldn't have supposed ^it would take so much 
trouble to get into it ! — However! — It's all settled now^I think, 
— ^yes, they'll lock up this form, but Cecile's will be free!— 
Here's the order for the money ! — Payable to the bearer— ten 
thousand livres ! — Cecile shall have it immediatelv. 

Enter Mad. Giraru and Cecile, r. d. l. b. 

Mad, Gir, (c.) Oh ! Pierre ! — oh, my good Pierre I 

Cec, (r.) My dear Pierre ! 

Pie, (l.) What's the matter now ! 

Mad, Gir. Oh such news !— you may gain twenty thousand 
livres if you like. 

Pie. If 1 like l—Twenty thousand— Ttcentj/— How ? 

Cec. Oh, in the easiest way possible — only by holding your 
tongue. 

Pie. Holding my tongue— about what ? — 

Mad. G, Oh we don't know ; but Monsieur Griffet will tell 
you. 

Pie. Oh with all my heart. I'll do any things They can't 
put me into two Bastilles at the same time. — Where is Mon- 
sieur Griffet. 

Cec, His master called him just now, in a great hurry, to 
speak to him. — Here he comes. 

Enter Griffet, c. d. 

Mad, G. He'll do it, Monsieur Griffet— He'll hold his 
tongue, as you wish ; he has promised us. 

Pie, For twenty thousand livres — certainly. 

Gri, (down l. c.) Oh you needn't trouble yourself, the mis- 
chiefs done now — you've confessed — and there's an end of the 
business. 

Cec, Confessed — confessed what ? 

Gri, Acknowledged that he is the author of a most satirical 
pan)phlet upon the Emperor Joseph the Second. 

Cec, Pierre ! Pierre an author ! — Pierre write a book — It's 
no such thing — he's incapable of it, sir. 

Pie. Affectionate soul! — what a good opinion she has o 

me! 

Gri, The order is issued, and the officer is waiting to conduct 
him to the Bastille. 

Jtfarf.G.yiije Bastille! 
AT Cec, J 

Pie, Be composed ! — Hespectable mother, suppress yoor 
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vorrow^— Adorable Cecile — Rejoice ia this proof of my devo- 
tion — ^you shall not be sacrificed to this monster ! 

Gru Monster! 

Pie, I repeat it— monster — you think yourself sure of your 
prey — yon would lay your ugly paws upon my beautiful CecUe 
— ^you think yourself secure of her because her mother owes you 
six thousand livres, which she cannot pay. — Look at this paper 
-<-what is that worth, sir 1 

Man, Gri. (eooUy») Ten thousand livres — there can be no 
doubt. 

Pie, (r. c.) Cecile ! tell him to pay himself, and hand yon 
over the change, (giving her the paper,) 

Cee, Can it be possible I Monsieur Griffet — 

Ori. There can be no doubt that according to the terms of 
the proclamation, that ten thousand livres are due to the person 
who denounces the writer of that pamphlet ; and by a singular 
omission of the usual exception, the writer himself may claim 
the reward. 

Pie. Ab ! you acknowledge that do you ? 

Gri, Certainly. It was an oversight in the drawing up of 
the proclamation, but it is remedied, as far as you are con- 
cerned, by the subsequent passage ; in which it is expressly 
stated, that the said sum of ten thousand livres is to be levied 
upon the property of the writer, so that government will not 
be a loser by the reward, and the libeller will be punished by 
a heavy fine, as well as imprisonment. 

Pie, Eh ! how ! it's no such thing. 

Gri. I beg your pardon— you'll find it plain enough at the 
end of the proclamation. 

Pie, Oh ! oh, dear ! then I didn't read to the end. 

Gri. That was an omission on your part. 

Pie, An omission ! it's downright suicide — oh, but I'll put a 
full stop to all this — I'll cancel the whole work — I won't go to 
the Bastille for nothing. 

Gri, No, you'll go to the Bastille for your impertinence. 

Pie, But 1 didn't write the pamphlet — I deny it — I'm inca- 
pable of it — ask Cecile — ain't I, Cecile 1 

Gri, That won't do, now — ^youVe confessed it — and to prison 
you gO'— (aside.) — we sha'nt be safe till he's locked up — I'll 
hurry the officer. [Exit Griffet, c d. 

Mad. G, Oh, Monsieur Griffet ! 

Cec, (r.) My poor dear Pierre! 

Pie, (c.) I'm a ruined man ! 

Mad, G, But is there no way to clear yourself — no proof 1 

Pie, Stop — ^yes, there is — to be sure ! I've a piece of the 
copy at home — the note about the ambassador that I left out 
by accident. Oh, Cecile ! oh, Madame Girard ! you may 
save me and perhaps yourselves. 

Both, How 1 speak 1 

Pie. You Madame Girard, run and find out the ambassador-^ 
tell him that if he will promise to set me free, I will give him 
Che note I spoke of in the author's handwriting, run — run. 

B 
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Mad. G. 1 will, Pierre — I will. {Exit Madame GiRARD,c;n 
Pie, You, Cecile, run to my lodgings — here'* a kej — il 
opf'ns the box in my lOom — you'll sre an old pocket-book in it 
and in the pocket-book, a slip of paper, written all oyer* and 
beginning, ** As to bis excellency," bring it here — to me — as 
fast as you can — don't let any body see it — ^mind— qnick ! 
quick ! 

Cec, I fly ! [Exit Cecils, c. ik 

Pie, Phew ! to tbink I should have been such an ass as not 
to read to the end ! but 1 was so dazzled by what seemed a 
bright idea ! and no wonder, for I'm not accustomed to bright 
ideas. Here's another, however — this is really a bright idea i 
If Madame Girard does but find the ambassador, and Cecile 
the paper, it will be all right at last — I shall earn the reward 
— and the real authors must pay. Bless my soul I what a day 
of ups and downs I've had of it — I'm very much down just 
now — but <- hark! Hah! the minister. IGttt n. 

Enter Maurefas, c. d. 

Mau, (l.) At last I have slipped away — ah ! here yon are. — 
Now, listen- I have but one moment — we may be interrupted, 
rou have rendered me a service — 

Pie. (r.) I have? 

Man. Yes, and it matters not what has been your motiTe* 
You shall be rewarded— 

Pie. Rewarded ! 

Man, Largely. 

Pie. (asit/e.) I'm going up again. 

Man. You must go to the 1 Pastille. 

Pie. Oh, dear ! that's down again ! 

Man. But you will remain there only a few days — I will 
intercede for you with his majesty, and you may rely upon my 
future protection. 

Pie. Another up ! 

Mau. I make but one condition — you must never undeceive 
the ambassador — he must still consider you the real author of 
the pamphlet. 

Pie. Oh, dear ! oh, dear! Vm lower than ever ! 

Mau. What's the matter 1 

Pie. This comes of bright ideas — but it's all over — I've done 
with them — I'll have no more. 

Mau, What ails the fellow — you have not undeceived him ? 

Pie, Yes — no— not if he hasn't seen Madame Girard. 

Mau, Madame Girard 1 

Pie. And if Cecile doesn't show the paper. 

Mau, The paper — what paper ? 

Enter the Duke de Bringhen, c.d. 

Pie. Ah I here's his excellency— oh, my lord I you haven't 
seen an old lady, have you i (crosses to c.) 
Duke. Y'^es — yes — 
Pie, (c.) O dear ! O murder! I'm most particularly downt 
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Dfito. (i.) So, Count ! it seems we shall at last discover the 
veal author of the pamphlet. 

Mau, How? 

Duke, This fellow has sent to me to say, that provided he'is 
aet at liberty, he will furnish me with a leaf of the original in 
Che author's handwriting. 

Mau, (aside,) Is it possible that he can possess — (jseiting 
Pierre.) Scoundrel ! is this true 1 

Pie. No ! no ! 

Duke, (seithig him on his chin,) How, villain t not true ? 

Pie. Yesi yesi 

Duke. Harkye, sirrah ! If you do not confess every thing 
you know of this infamous business, I will insist upon your 
being delivered up to the emperor, and you shall labour for the 
rest of your life in the mines of Idria. 

Pie. I will ! I will \ 

JUau. (aside.) And if you do, you shall rot in the dungeons 
of Vincennes ! 

Pie. I won't ! I won't ! (aside.) O mercy ! mercy ! Mines 
and dungeons ! It's impossible to go down any lower in this 
world ! 

Duke, (crosses c.) Count ! I strongly suspect that you are 
yourself acquainted with the author of this pamphlet ; but I 
bave full power from his majesty to fathom the affair, and I 
will not be your dupe. 

Mow. Indeed ! you are mistaken, Duke. 

Duke. Howl 

JIftitf. I mean as to your suspicions. 

Duke, (aside,) Confound his equivocations! (crosses l.) 
i(aloud.) Very well, sir ; very well ; we shall see. Within 
there ! 

Enter Two Estaffiers, c. d. 

Now, sirrah! (to Pierre.) I give you a quarter of an hour to 
produce the proof you spoke of — not a minute longer — ^so de- 
spatch, if you hope for mercy, (to Estaffiers,) Let him go where 
he pleases — but lose sight of him at your peril! 

Pie. (aside.) There's nothing left for it, but to knock down 
one, trip up the other, and show 'em a clean pair of heels ! 
I'll give chase before I'm locked up. 

Duke, Begone! [Eri^, c. d., Pierre ujj(/i Estaffiers. 

Monsieur de Maurepas ! I shall have the honour of seeing 
you again in a quarter of an hour. I go to report this new 
and unexpected check to their majesties. 

^Crosses c. Exit the Duke. 

Mau, (taking stage.) My position is getting critical. Griffet 
tells' me this fellow is the very man who printed the pamphlet. 
That accounts for the knowledge he possesses of it, and, at the 
same time, renders his offer of written proof more alarming. 
Written proof! what written proof? My copy I burnt long 
since, and Griffet's — I examined his this morning. Let me 
look over it once more, and more carefully, (takes MS, from 
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Mad, G. (<(i whom Cecii.e has made signs.y I — I know BO- 
thing. 

Pie, She knows nothing ! My Lord Ambassador I they are 
laughing at us, sir — making fools of us both. 

Duke. They shall rue it from the highest to the lowest, every 
person concerned. 

Cri, (^aside.) His disgrace is certain ! Hi confess at once ; re- 
venge myself, and make my market while I can. (aloud,) Mj 
Lord Ambassador, I claim your excellency's pardon upon my 
knees, for having so long concealed from your excellency tbi^ 
the real author of the pamphlet — 

Mau, {aside.) Ah ! (aloud,) Griffet ! are you bent on your 
own ruin 1 

Duke, Speak ! Speak ! Heed him not — in the King's 
name — 

Mau, In the King's name then, to the Bastille with Jacques 
Griffet, the author of the pamphlet entitled " Joseph the 
second, and his policy." 

All. How ! 

[i4t a sign from Maurepas, Estaffiers seise Gbiftes. 

Grt. No— no ! 

Mau, (placing G riffet's copy in the liands of the Anibassa^) 
Tliere is the original, in the author's handwriting. 

Gri. No — no— my Lord Duke. Hear me — 

Pie, That's the copy I printed from, Pll swear to it. 

Duke, (who has compared it with the proclamation,) And the 
same hand certainly wrote the proclamation. Away with the 
villain ! 

Gri, But my Lord, I can explain — It was Monsieur — 

Mau, Did you not hear his Excellency ? remove him. 

Pie, Yes — yes — remove bim ! remove liim I 

[Estaffiers force otit Griffet. 

Mau. (r. aside.) The traitor! He shall stay there for a 
twelvemonth at least, (aloud,) My Lord Duke, I trust you will 
now do justice to my vigilance as a minister, and to my feel- 
ings as a man. I had the proofs of his guilt in my own pos- 
session in less than twelve hours after the receipt of your ex- 
cellency's note. But I confess it went to my heart to denounce 
an old and valued servant. When, however, I discovered that 
he was base enough to suffer the arrest of this innocent 
young man, I felt that further compassion would be criminal in 
the extreme. 

Duke, (r. c.) Count, I honour your feelings, and in the 
name of my Imperial master, accept your explanation — I am 
perfectly satisfied — (aside.) — that you are mixed up in the affair 
somehow, and so I shall hint to their majesties the first oppor- 
tunity, (going up c.) 

Mau, (following him.) Receive the assurances of my pro- 
found respect and esteem. \^Exit Duke, r.c. d. 
(aside.) Blockhead as he is, he suspects me — but proof is now 
out of his power, (to Cecile/) Mademoiselle, I am ready to fulfil 
my promise. 1 have sent your old lover to prison — ^you are 
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lipee to accompany jour young one to church — Madame Girard, 
I take it upon myself to cancel your debt to Griffet. Monsieur 
Pica, you must no longer be the enemy of the minister ! Come, 
a coalition, (^crosses to r. c.) 

Pie. No— my honour— my honour will not sulfer it ! 

Man. The ten thousand livres shall be paid to you— I consi" 
der you entitled to them. 

Pie, The ten thousand — oh, tyrant honour ! 

Mau, A licence for printing on your own account if you 
would recommence business — or a farm on my estate if you 
prefer quiet, (passes Cecile to him.) 

Mad, G, My good Pierre — 

Cec, My dear Pierre — 

Pie, I yield ! I am overcome — O Coriolanus ! Forgive me ! 
when I printed your life in an edition of Plutarch, I thought 

Jou a weak man for yielding to the wheedling of the women ! 
feel now that you couldn't help it. Count, 1 am yours — I accept 
Cecile — the ten thousand livres — the licence — the farm, and 
any thing else you please to give me — the struggle is over, you 
may heap favours and fortune on my head, I resist no longer — 
any body may oblige me — I am open to all sorts of bribery and 
corrtlption. Ladies and gentlemen, — In a foolish fit of gene- 
rosity, I denounced myself as the author of a political pamphlet, 
and narrowly escaped fine and imprisonment — one such pill is a 
dose — I am not going to assume to myself the demerits of this 
little drama — punish the writer by all means if you think he 
•deserves it — but be merciful to 

The Printer's Devil, 
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ther bright leaf to her already Inxariant dramatie wreatb, I km 
to thank her for the idea of patting the " large digaitj of tk 
ci-derant Virandiire into German. 

Mr. James Vining, in cheerfully accepting, and actiiif widi 
minute care and zeali a part so unworthy his talent as Thttimt 
assisted my success, and greatly served the interest of the ma- 
nagement. 

My old friend, little Ozberry, in the insignificant part of G» 
bUt, lent me a willing hand, and although he did not "proceed 
to violence," made a good hit. 

To Miss Lee, Miss Agnes Taylor, Mr. Granhy, and Mr. 
Wyman, I am indebted for great attention to very snbordiasto 
eharacters. 

I am obliged to Mr. Oscar Bym for the ezeellent arnuige* 
ment of the opening dance, and to Mr. Tnlly for the mosie of s 
very agreeable song. 

Mr. Planch6, in his official exertions to produce this Burletti 
with Olympic propriety and rraisemblance, blended doty to 
Madame Vesiris, with inclination to serve me. The costumes ni > 
mise en scene under his tasteful direction, greatly asaisted the illr 
sion, and contributed to the success of the piece. 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy advertisement, I beg tkc 
Gentlemen of the Press to receive my sincere acknowledgmestib 
for their most kind and liberal criticism. 

CHARLES SELBY, 
31, Kitig- street, Covent-garden, 
Oct. 30, 1838. 



First performed Wednetday, Oct. t4, 18S8. 



MATHIAS (a veteran of the Old Guard, and -^ 
0/ the cwps des Invulidea). Blue military 
■qoare-cat coat, lapels and collar, turned up with I ^ va >Rev 
red, bluetrousers and waistcoat, black 8tock.three- | *^'^* ''*'''*''=^' 
csomered cocked-hat, with tricoloured cockade, I 
•hoes and graiters ^ 

MARTINET \/r«„wiw-.i thsh f Mr. Wyman. 

PBTITVERRE ]KinvaUde»). lUid. . iMr.GRAVBT. 

COUNT ARTHUR DE CESANNE. Blue French- . 
eat half frock-coat, challi waistcoat, flowered/ 
-rnVQa roses, French grrejr trousers, fitting to>Mr. Sblbt. 
the foot, blue satin stock, white Parisian hat. \ 
Snd dress. Light buff frock-coat .... 

THEODORE. Blue dress-coat and trousers, -j 
Drbite waistcoat, black satin stock, black Parisian > Mr. J. Vining. 
hat ) 

GIMBLET. Blue sparrow-tailed dress-coat. x 
^iHiite short-leggedtrousers, and white waistcoat, f^ OYnKSRv 
sad dress. White Uvery square-taUed coat, white ( ^^' "^" " "*'''• 
lilk stockings and shoes, white neckerchief . . ' 

FRANCOIS. Ibid Mr. Hitchixsov. 

THE BARONESS DE SERI6NY. Flowered^ 
challi, with row of crimson satin ribbon round 
the skirt, and bows up the front, black velvet 
cap, with bird of Paradise and flowers. 2nd 
dress. Green silk pelisse, trimmed with swans- 
down, orange ribbon bows up the front, yellow 
hat lined with blue, and red ostrich feathers . 

CELINE. Pink silk pelisse, white French 1 
bonnet. 2nd. White muslin dress trimmed with ^Miss Lbe. 
pink ribbon J 

MADAME GIMBLET. White wedding-dress.) 
lace veil. 2nd dress. Figured muslin, scarlet [-Miss A. Taylor. 
apron, lace neckerchief, and lace cap . . . ' 

Time of representation, one hour and twenty-five minutes. 
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KXPLANATION OF THE STACK DIRECTIONS. 

L. means fijrst entrance, left. R. first entrance, right. S. E. L. second 
entrance, left. S. E. R. second entrance, right. U. E. L. upper entrance, 
jeft. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. left centre. R. C. 
right centre. T. E. L. third entrance, left. T. £. R. third entrance, right. 
Observing yon are supposed to face the audience. 
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ACT I. 



SC£N£ I. — A tea-garden ; Hospital of the Invalides in perspective. 

Mabtinet and Petitverre, sitting in arbour, smoking, and ptay- 
tn^ domtnoet— >GiMBLET, Madame Gimblet, and wedding guests, 
diicovered dancing a quadrille. 

Martinet, coming forward, l. 

Mar, Tbat's right, friends, let's be gay : now for a kiss of 
the bride. 

Pet, Ah ! to be sure, Madame Gimblet, by permission. 

(Petitverre kisses her») 

Gim. (downc*, stops him.} Come, come, tbat will do, leave a 
little for me. (pushing them away.) You old fools ! at your time 
of life you ought to know better. Now to business, I've bad a 
peep into the kitchen — so nice, such stewing, roasting, boiling, 
and frying. 

Pet, Ob, glorious ! glorious ! ba ! ba ! ba ! 

Gim, Then, tbere's such an orchestra in the great room, a 
clarionet, a fiddle, a double bass, a harp, and a {imitating the 
trombone) a thingamy thing. 

Mud, G, Oh ! delightful ! 

Pet. Pshaw, nonsense, what's the good of dancing ? 

Gim. Then, there's a hamper of wine. 

Pet, Eh ? Say that again my dear boy, say that again. 

Gim. A hamper of wine ! 

Pet. Glorious, glorious~eh ? Martinet, glorious, glorious, 
glorions ! 

Gim. Some of it's champagne— silver nightcaps. 

Pet. (imitating opening a bottle of champagne.) Glorious, 
glorious, glorious ! 

Gim, "Iw a present from Rose's mistress, the Bai^oness de 
Serigny. 

Pet. What a charming woman ! A baroness who gives away 
champagne is a real lady, and a blessing to her acquaintance. 

Gim. So she is, but she could hardly do less than make us 
some little present, for Rose has been in her service a long 
time, and 1 am going to begin with her to-morrow. 

Mar, Indeed! 

Gim. Yes; 'pon my life I am— all for love— the Baroness 
wanted a footman. Rose wanted a husband, I wanted a wife, so 

A 3 
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I popped two questions at tbe same time — one to the Buonoii 
aod the other to Rose, both said yes — so I'm hired (Uiii^ 
Rosr), groom and footman, ha ! ha! (^ctttting a cbper,) Ain't 
I a lucky dog 1 

[Kisses Rose, Martinet and PBTixyERRE pull fctnawjfi 

Madame Gimblet goes up, 

Gim, And what do you think, friends ! Mademoiselle CeliMi 
the Baroness's daughter, has got leave from her mamma to coice 
here with her cousin, Mr. Arthur, and dance at our wedding. 

Afar. What an honour, ha! ha ! 

Gim. Mademoiselle Celine is a charming young lady, she 
has promised to make Rose a present. 

Afar. By the by, talking of presents, where's old Father 
Mathias, is he invited 1 

Gim. To be sure, we couldn't do without him — a weddmg 
without old Matty would be as dull as dancing without mnac 

Afar. Of course he'll make tbe bride some little present. 

Gim. Yea ; a pinch of snuff, or an apple, perhaps. 

Afar. Something better, I hope, for he's very rich, isn't be 
Petitverre ? 

Pet. {mysteriouslif.^ I should think so, he's a perfect 
€hrysalis, but whenever he is spoken to on the subject, kit 
answer is always " Ask no questions." And III tell joa why I 
think so — (he other day. happening to enter his room rather 
suddenly. I saw him counting a handful of bank notes. 

Gim, What real ones ! not haircntters? 

Pet. Kf*:i\ bank, no mistake, big ones too I can tell yon— • 
red pocket-book quite full. 

Gim. What a sly old fox ! and he pretends to be poor. 

Afar. To be sure, he's a deep old file ; he won't part with a 
sous if he can help it. 

Pet, He's a miser ; a miserable, pinching miser. 

Gim. So he is, and I can prove it by a natural referent*^ 
he's very fond of snuff; now, he never buys any, but helpi 
himself out of other people's boxes. 

Pet. Yes. yes, he knows how to carry on the war. Hehidei 
his opulence, but for what reason 1 can't tell. 

Mur. He knows a great many very respectable people. 

Pet. Yes ; witness, for instance a young man who comes to 
see him now and then at the hospital. 

Mar. Quite a fashionable gentleman — well-made coat, kid 
gloves, broad-brimmed hat ; and they shake hands, and hafC 
such long talks together. 

Pet, Afid sometimes I've seen Matty take out the red pocket- 
book and give some of the bank notes to the young man. 

Gim, All ! then depend upon it Mathias is — 

( Mathias sings without, u. e. r. — all shout,^ 
Here he comes. Hurrah ! hurrah ! Welcome, father Mathia#« 

Enter '^Ia'iuia9, v, e, r., down c; all the guests come down. 

Mat. How de do ? how de do 1 Glad to see yon — glad * 
lee you all. Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
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P«t. So 3roD'7ie come at last, old timber-toe 1 

B^t. Timber-toe ! (flourishing cane and turning a pirou€tt€,) 
Damme, Til dance as well as the best of ye yet. (^shaking hands 
with Petit VERRE, Martinet, and guests.) Glad to see you, bbys. 
(taking off his hat and bowing to ladies.) hoDg life and happiness 
to you, my pretty dears. Youth's a fine invention, so is beauty ! 
1 wish they would last a little longer. Five-and- twenty years 
ago — ah ! I toas a man then — never mind — vive la joie, 1 can 
sing, and drink, and play at bowls yet! 

Gim, (r.) To be sure. Talking of bowls, father Matty, 
where did you get that rubber 't (pointing to his lame leg,) 

Mat. (c.) Where? — why, at the battle of Montereau, my 
lad. Did I never tell you about it ? Oh, such a battle — such 
a — (elevalinv his voice and flourishing his stick.) Sir — the Prus- 
aians were in the town, as it might be here — (painting with stick) 
"—we were on the plain, as it might be here. The river sepa- 
rated us — there — ^you fiee the Prussians, our boys, and the 
rirer. Well l*— pan, pan, pan, a cannonade begins from the 
town — we take it up — pan, pan, pan— whir — r — r — z comes a 
shell from the Prussians smack into the thick of us — up goes 
the sand, down go our boys, crack goes m]K leg ! Infernal sour- 
crouts ! For four- and-twenty years I've not suffered a single 
twinge, but it has cost them a benediction of ten thousand 
derils ! 

Gim, But you are gay, notwithstanding ? 

Mat. To be sure — what's the use of grieving 1 (guests move 
«ip.) But Where's the bride 1 

Gim. Here she is. (presents her.) 

Mat. Ah! a very pretty rosebud. Will you permit me, 
madam? (aside to Petitverre.) What's my friend's name t 

Pet. (aside.) Gimblet! 

Mat. (aside.) Nonsense ! Gimblet is a queer name. Ma- 
dame Gimblet. will you permit me t 

Mad. G. (a. c.) With pleasure, Mr. Mathias. (Mathias 
kistes her. ) 

Mat. Quite refreshing ! (aside.) I've a little present for you, 
my love. 

Afar, (aside to Petitverre.) There ! I told you so. 

Gim. You are very good ; I'm sure there was no occasion — 

Mat. (Jeeling in liis pocket.) A trifle, a mere trifle. 

Mar, (aside tn Gimblet and guests.) Some pretty piece of 
plate, or a diamond ring. 

Mat. (drawing a parcel from his pocket wrapped in a blue and 
white handkerchief.) Gifts, on occasions like the present, speak 
our good intentions, though we may not be rich — still we 
should pay homage to beauty. There, sweet one — (^unfolding 
handkerchief and presenting a bouquet of vioLets) — an emblem of 
yourself ! 

Mad. G. Oh, thank you, sir. (turning and seeing bouquet.) — 
(aside.) What a shame ! 

Gim. A bunch of violets ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! There's a mag- 
nificent present for a — what do you call it? — a chritsalis ! 
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Pet, (atidt to Matbias.) Your present didn't cost yoa 
much ? 

Mat. Two 80U8. (aside.') Exactly my allowance for snuff. I 
shall not buy any to-day, so I shall not miss it. (to P«wr- 
VERRE.) Give me a pinch, will you, old friend 1 (Pctittwm 




you ! 

Pet. I see you never mean to ruin yourself. 

Mat, Nonsense, I've nothing to lose ; hut come, friends, let's 
be gay, allons, the dance, the dance, the wedding dance — (ni^- 
ing and dancing) — vive Cammtr, I adore weddings. 

Pet. (aside.) For the good things you get at them— eating 
and drinking, glorious— glorious ! 

Mat. (laughing aside.) Yes, yes, yes — better than hospital 
allowance — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Gim. L wonder, as you are so fond of weddings, Matty, yon 
have never thought of getting up one on your own account 1 

Mat. Never thought ! zounds I have turned it over in my 
mind an incredible mmber of times. I began when a mere laa 
in my native village, and when I joined the army — whew! my 
escapes were miraculous*! — ha ! ha ! ha ! I remember among a 
thousand trifling flirtations, one desperate case. I nearly made 
a fool of myself ;— yes, I was all but caught — ha ! ha ! ha ! — 
saved by great good luck — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Gim, How was it, Matty ? tell us, tell us. 

Mat. There was a little sutler, a lady who sells wines and 
spirits to the soldiers, you know — such a model of a woman ! 
roguish eyes, cherry cheeks, and a waist — oh — (opening gra- 
dually his arms and joining his hands) — both arms couldn't span 
it ; 'twas four feet and a half at least in circumference — a splen- 
did creature ! Added to all these beauties, she had a kind 
heart and a store of rum above proof, (raising his voice.) Sir, 
'twas in the year 1809, when we were at Wagram (egad! it 
seems but yesterday ; I can fancy myself there now) ; 1 was a 
fine dashing young fellow in the grenadier guard, upright as a 
pike, with a chest like Hercules, and a pair of calves— (touching 
his lame leg) — ah, 1 had calves then ; and such a tail — we wore 
powder then. Lotta she was called. Lotta always stood in front 
of the line to see me go through my manojuvres — how I fasci- 
nated her ! (going through the manual exercise.) Damme, I was 
irresistible — she loved me, sir — how could she help it ?— a 
young grenadier, six feet high, gay as a lark, and damned good 
looking ! Every body said that 1 would marry her. 

Gim. And why did'nt you 1 

^lat. A slight accident prevented it. When Napoleon and I 
entered Vienna, I received a ball in my shoulder and another 
in my side. I m as carried to the hospital, and Lotta went for- 
ward without me to Saragossa. 

Gim. hut didn't you follow hrr 1 

Mat. Yes; when able to march, I hastened to rejoin the- 
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regiment, expecting to find Lotta, with her rum and her lore. 
She was missing, sir. absent without leare ; her rum and her 
love (blowing) had disappeared. 

Gtm. You don't say so 1 

Mat, Fact. I learnt that a certain commissary, who used to 
steal our rations and water our rum, had made a moonlight 
tript taking with him my pretty sutler, and the cash-box of the 
regiment. 

Gtm. And you have never seen her since 1 

Mat, Never, a jilting baggage ; but come, don't let us forget 
that the fiddles, and bowls, are waiting for us. Forward, lads, 
take your partners, allons the dance, the dance ! 

fExeunt, v, e. l. h., all but Martinet, Mathias, and 
Petitverbe. a few of the guests are left at tables. 

Pet. (down r.) Stay, Mathias, I had almost forgot ; here*8 a 
letter for you ; you were out when it was brought to the hos- 
pital, so I promised to deliver it. (mysterimtsly.) The messenger 
said it was of the utmost consequence. 

Mar, Perhaps 'tis from your stock-broker ? (Mathias stares 
at him astonished.) 

Pet, Or your banker 1 (Mathias seems more astonished,) 

Mar, Or the young man who was with you so long the other 
dav, with the broad-brimmed hat and kid gloves ? 

Mat, Ask no questions, {aside, crosses to r.) Inquisitire old 
fools! 'Tis from some country friend, I dare say, who wants 
me to show him over the hospital, nothing more. * 

Pet. But read it, man, read it. 

Mat, No. no, 'tis of no consequence ; I'll attend to it by- 
and by. (putting letteii in his pocket,) Now for the bowls. 
(crosses to r.) I must take off my coat ; 1 can't play at bowls 
with my best coat on. 

Pet. Come alonsr. (aside.) He's as close as a cartridge — but 
well find out the secret, some way or other. 

[Exeunt PtTirvEURE and Martinet, 3 e. r.. h'. u. e. 
Mathias is following when Madame G. enters, 
t K. r. H. 

^]at. Hist — Madame Gimblet I 

Mad. G, (l.) Well, what's your pleasure? 

Mat, (r.) While 1 take off my coat will you oblige me by 
reading that letter ? [giving letter and taking off hii coat, which he 
hangs on wing r. h.) 

Mad. G, Certainly ! (reading,) ** Mr. Mathias.— Sir— " 

Mat. Hush ! not so loud. 

Mad.G. (reading in a whisper.) '* Mr. Mathias,— Sir, — Ac- 
cording to your order 1 liave invested the sixty thousand francs 
in the five per cents, at a hundred and nine— ^" 

Mat. Good, good. 

Mad. G. Why, what on earth does this mean ? 

Mat. Nothing, nothing, ask no questions, 'tis not for me — ^go 

1— what more 1 

Mad, G, (reading.) ** I will send you the funds you require 
to-morrow — " 



on- 
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Mar, 1 

SfPgt,f (without,) Mathias! Mathias ! 

Mad, G. What fuoda ? 

Mat, (taking letter,) Hush ! Ask no questions— I'm coning, 
boyi, I'm coming — thank you, my dear, the letter is not for Be, 
I luiow nothing about it. Coming, boys, comin|^. [£xil, u. s. l. 

Mad, G, What a strange letter ! 'twas certainly for him— 
there's something he wants to hide, (music) Ah ! they are dall^ 
ing again, (looking off l. h.) Yes, there they go— chaine anglaiie 
— baUancez — chaine de dames promenade — oh 'tis delightful ! 

SONO.* 

Oh ! joy entrancing, 

Honr 1 love dancing ! 
Tripping, lightly, in the gay quadrille ; 

Sorrow chass^e-ing, 

All balancez-ing, 
Present pleasure 'gainst each fntnre ill. 

Here promenading. 

There gallopading, 
Gliding gently through the Polonaise ; 

Or with air winning, 

In the waltz spinning. 
Whirling, twirling, round like merry fa3rs. 
Fra, le, le. 

Ye who the faults sing 

Of dancing and waltzing. 
Tell us truly, are your graver ways 

Free from all turnings, 

Slidinp^s, heArt-burnings, 
Or your pastimes more deserving praise* 

Partners oft chusing. 

Much less amusing, 
Toiling, broiling, as for life or death ; 

In one dull round, sirs. 

Or on worse ground, sirs. 
Whirling, twirling, till you're out of breath ! 
Fra, le, le, Ate. 

Enter Theodore, u. e. r. 

The. (r.) This must be the place— I'll ask this young womta* 
Pray my dear — 

Mad, G. (i., turning,) Ah ! Mr. Theodore! 

The, Ma'mselle Rose, is it you? 

Mad. G. Yes, but I'm not Ma'mselle now, sir, I'm Mads"** 
Gimblet. I was married this morning, if you please. 

The. Indeed ! (aside.) I am right then — I wish you joy ^^ 
pretty Rose, IVe come here on purpose to see you. 

* I am indebted to the kindness of a friend for the wordi 
of this song. — C. S. 
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Mad, G. And Ma*m8elle Celine — ah I know— yon expect to 
meet her. 

The, You are quite a conjurer — I do — is she here ? 

MdtU 6. Not yet, but I expect her erery minute, (goes off 

Mat. (without, u. b. l.) That's right, my boys, I'll get my coat 
and be with you directly. 
Th§. That voice — 

Enter MATinAS, l. u. e., crotses to r. h. 

Mat, Theodore ! {put$ on his coat.) — (sternly to Theodore.) 
What are you doing here, sir ? I thought you were on your road 
to Samur. — How is this, sir ? How is it you are not on your 
joomey? 

The, (l.) For many reasons, Mathias, many reasons. 

Mat, (a.) Wbat are they, sir — are you invited 'to this wed* 
diog? 

The. Yes — that is to say — no. 

Mat, Yes and no, don't mean the same thing, young man. 

The. I was paasins: accidentally y sir — I saw preparations for a 
wedding f^te — I wished to know — and— I asked. 

Mat, Yes, a pretty cock-and-bull accident* certainly. You 
thought you would stay and amuse yourself at Paris a little 
longer, and deceive poor old Mathias, and by accident you find 
yourself face to face with him — (laughing aside,) Come, come 
boy» give me your hand — there, there, we'll say no more about 
it. (aside,) I've done the same thing myself. 

The, (aside,) If Celine should see me, with — (looking at Ma- 
thias.) 

Mat, I wished you to go away because it gave me pain to see 
you associating with a parcel of proud coxcombs who were 
leadint^ you into extravagance, and teaching you to forget your 
friends. 1 don*t want you to be too humble, but you mnstn t be 
proud, particularly with me, that would be very wrong — you 
mustn't despise poor old Matty. 

The, Oh, no sir ! 

Mat, Well, well, but what's the matter with you ? 

The, Sir, Tm miserable. 

Mat, Indeed ! what, what, what — have you been at the 
gaming table, and lost the money I gave you for your journey ? 
— ^never mind, never mind — I've got some more, (taking out a 

The, ^is not that, sir — your kindness distresses me — I can- 
not bear to accept pecuniary aid from you without knowing 
the source from which it springs. 

Mat, (hastilif.) Ask no questions — what does it matter ? 

The, Every thing — I cannot believe that a poor pensioner 
like you could for twenty years furnish money for all my wants 
and caprices (like the most generous of fathers) without being 
the agent of fome hidden friend to whom lam indebted for all. 

Mat, You wish then to owe nothing to me, you blush to be 
beholden to me for any thing 1 
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The. Can you think so ! you are my only friend— yeli if I 
have relations — {looking at Matuias.) 

Mat. Yon hare none. 

The. A father? 

Mat. He is dead. 

The. But if you — 

Mat. {interrupting.) Come, come, no more of this, you pro- 
mised me to ask no questions on this subject again — be bappy 
and gay — IMI present you to the bride. 

The. (coldly.) Thank you — thank you — what care I ? («gk- 

Mat. Ho, ho ! I see now, sir — you are in love— (seriously)-' 
how dare you fall in lore, sir, without my permission ? 

The. (confused.) Really, Mathias, I — 

Mat. Well, well, there's no harm — I was only joking— at 
your age 'tis natural — ha ! ha ! ha ! when I was twenty, I was 
a rare boy for the petticoats, and even now, I can't help loving 
them a little. Who is the lady, sir, what's her name ? 

The. Oh, Mathias, pray do not insist upon knowing it. 

Mat. Why, sir, why ? 

The, Because her condition is far above mine and I have no 
hope. 

Mat. Nonsense — 1*11 help you. 

The. Impossible — good by, sir, good by. (going t., Mathias 
stops him.) 

Mat, No, no — you don't go in that way. 

Enter Gimblet running, and all the gussts, u. e. l. 

Gim. Here they are — here they are ! — Such a superb coach, 
and two magnificent horses ! — They are coming to dance at my 
wedding. 

Mat. The coach and horses ? 

Gim. No, no — Mr. Arthur and iVIa'mselle C61ine. 

[Theodore takes his arm from M Aim as and goes up, n. h. 

The. (aside.) Yes, yes, 'tis she! (looking offn. v. e.) 

Mat. Why, what's the matter with you ? 

The. Nothing, nothing, don't mind me. (down u,, hides be- 
hind Mathias, 2 e. r.) 

Enter Celine, Arthur, and Madame Gimblet, u. e. r. 
— all the guests shout as they enter. 

Mad. G. (r. c.) Oh, ma'mselle, how kind ! — I am so happy '• 

C^l. (c.) Did I not promise to come ? 

Art. (c. ) Good day, good people, you see we are not proud. 

Gim. (L.) Oh nOjMr. Arthur, (to gu£sts.) It's Mr. Arthur, 
my wife's mistress's nephew. 

Mad. G. (aside to Celine.) This visit will not only bring 
happiness to us, ma'mselle, but to you 1 hope, (pointing to Tiiio- 

DORE.) 

Cel. (aside.) Ah! Theodore! 

Alt. Well, Gimblet, my good lad, you see that I have kept 
my word, and so has my cousin, she wished to bring the wed- 
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dins pratent henelf, and I have taken the liberty of adding a 
basket of champagne ; which you must drink to our health. 

Ptt. You may depend upon us, sir. (onde.) Glorious, glori- 
ons!— ha! ha! ha! 

Mar, (atitU to PBrrrysRRB.) Look ! there is the young man 
who calls so often on Mathias. 

P§t, So there is* so there is ! 

C^L (giving a vmtch to Madame Gihblet.) There, Rose, I 
chose it myself. 

Mad, G, Oh ! thank you ma'mselle, tbank you. 

C^L And here is a present from mamma, (giving a purse.) 

Art* I have given up a party to the Bois de Boulogne on 
purpose to open the ball with the bride, if {bowing to Gimblet.) 
the bridegroom will permit me. 

[Madame Gimblet goes off with Celine, u. e. l., and 

returns during scene, 

Gim, Oh, count — too much flattered. 

Art, Don't say so, I beg. (aside.) Poor Gimblet, his wife is 
a great deal too handsome for him. 

Gim, (to guests,) It is indeed a great, magnificent honour, to 
have at my wedding one of the most elegant elegants of all the 
e^gantB of Paris, Count Arthur de Cesanne* 

[Mathlas who has been endeavouring to keep Theodore 
from escaping, starts on hearing the name of Cesannb, 
Theodore goes off r. 

Mat, Cesanne ! Count Cesanne — ^De la Pierre Cesanne ? 

Art, Yes, what then ? (to Gimblet aside,) What's the matter 
with that old man 1 

Gim. Don't mind him, sir, 'tis only Father Mathias. 

Mat, Yes, 'tis certainly he — the features — the expression* 
Arthur, the son of poor Jacques. 

Art, (crosses to Mathias.) Jacques de la Pierre, General of 
the Empire. 

Mat, But once a private soldier — I knew your father, young 
man, he was a brave fellow, my comrade and friend — we were 
wounded together at Montereau. (showing his leg,) These are 
remembrances that never pass away. 

Art. Ah ! — you 1 

Mat, I was his friend — ^when he was promoted and decorated 
and I remained but a simple soldier in the ranks, he was not 
proud, he was not ashamed to take me by the hand — this hand 
which I now offer to his son. 

Art, {coldly giving his hand.) There— there — brave man — 
there. 

[Matuias is much overcome, and looks anxiously round 

for Theodore. 

Mat, Poor Jacques, poor Jacques ! (wiping his eyes,) Where 
Is Theodore? 
Art, You are agitated— what's the matter 1 
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Mat, Nothing^— nothinf^— I was thiokiagf of twenftf ycui 
ago — my old eyes are weak — they — do&'t think Tm cryiof • oh 
no— no. (toiping his ej^et.) 

Art, Well, brave man. that will do, you most come and Me 
me, and if I can render you any service for my father's nke 
command me — now we would be gay, I am here to dance t 
quadrille with the bride, always, with your permission, Gim- 
blet. 

Gim, Oh ! count — too much honour, (music.') 

Art, I tbink i hear the orchestra, (giving hand to MinAVi 
GiMBLST.) Will you allow me ? 

[All go off L. u. E. excepting Martinet, Pktitvbbki, 

and IVJathias* 
^ Mar, (to Mathias who is going off r. u., searching for Tntb- 
DORE.) Won't you come this way, Matty 1 

Mat, No, Vm looking for some one. [^^> k* ^' '• 

Jtfar, I say, Petitverre, how anxious he seems about that 
young chap. 

Pet, Yes — ^I wonder who he is — ^there's something very mp' 
terious going on here, let us find it out* 

Mar, I should like, but how ? 

Pet, Let us make Matty drunk, he'll be sure to speak then— 
I am very curious to know who the young man is, and how 
Matty got his money. 

Jtfar. So am 1 — well ply him well with champagne — hell be 
sure to let out the secret, ha ! ha ! ha i we are a couple of con- 
ning old dogs. 

Enter Giublet, u. s. l., with bottle and glau, 

Gim, Well old fellows, ain't you coming to join us, Mr. Ar- 
thur is knocking about the champagne in fine style. [£xit,L.u.s. 

Mathias, entering, r. u. e. 

Mat, Where can he hare hid himself 1 (c.) 

Pet, (gets R., aside,) Now then, Martinet, (aloud,) Cotat, 
Matty, come and drink a glass to the health of the bride. 

Mat. No, no, I'm looking for some one. 

Pet, Oh ! that young man, he's with the dancers this way- 
come, one glass. 

Mat, Well, well, but one, mind, for my head is rather 
lightish — only one now. 

Pet, Oh, yes, of course, of course, (aside,) We've got him— 
come, let's take arms, rank entire — there — right shoulders, for- 
ward, march. 

[^The three old men march off arm in arm, l. u. e., sin^- 

Celine and Madame Gimblet, enter, 2 s. l. 

C^l, Go, Hose, and tell them to bring up the carriage. 
Mad, G, Yes, Ma'mselle. [Exit, a. v. s. 

C^l, I do not wish to see Theodore again — I dare not. 

Enter Theo'dore, r. v. e. 
Ah *. he is here, (going, l.) 
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2^ Oh, Celine, do not fly from me. 

CSl, Leave me, sir, leare me. 

The. Oh, do not fear me— I will not speak to yon of my 
love — if it be an offence. 

Cil, I know not what to say, my family will not sanction 
your addresses — my mother has other views for me — she is not 
yoor friend. 

The. Ah ! for what reason 1 

C6l. She has been told that your rank is obscure, (movement 
of Theodore.) Oh ! 'tis not I that think so — I am not proud, 
bnt she says that you are without fortune and family, and that 
your only relation is a poor old peusioner, an invalid soldier. 

The. 'Tis not true, believe nothing of the kind, dear Celine, 
he is no relation of mine, 1 am free and independent. 

C€l. My cousin Arthur says otherwise, that you are wholly 
dependent on that old man, who treats you like his son. 

The. No, no; I assure you. (astde.) What deep humilia- 
tion.) I am astonished that your cousin, who has so often pro- 
fessed friendship for me, should assert such things, unless he is 
jealous. 

C6L Oh ! speak not of that. 

The, You love him ? 

CeL But as a friend and companion of my childhood. 

The, Who will one day be your husband. 

Cil. (quickly,) 'Tis my mother's will : if she insist — 

The, (reproachfully.) You would consent without regret 1 

C6l. No, no ; I — pray leave me. 

The. I obey, I will not be a bar to your happiness, marry your 
cousin, *marry him Celine, and forget one, whose very soul is 
yours ; farewell, 1 cannot stay to witness my rival's triumph, 
adieu, dear Celine, adieu. 

Cil. Stay, stay, Theodore, dear Theodore. 

The. Ah ! you love me. (passionately kissing her hand.) Oh ! 
happiness ! 

Enter Arthur, u. b. r., at the back, laughing. 

Art. Ah ! he staggers — he'll fall, \ie'\l-~(seeing Theodore and 
Celine, who start, he advances between them.) Excuse me — don't 
let me interrupt you. 

Ttie. (r., confused.) I am enchanted, Mr. Arthur, to have 
the pleasure — 

Art. (c, coldly.) So am I — I little expected to see you, 
particularly in such a situation — to what am I to attribute this 
pleasure ? 

The. Accident — mere accident. 

Cil. (l.) Yes ; mere accident. 

The. 1 saw your livery, and I — 

Art. Enough, my dear sir. (proudly.) No one could suppose 
for a moment that you have introduced yourself here for the 
purpose of clandestinely addressing a young lady whose rank 
and fortune are so much above your own. No, no, you no 
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doubt belong to the wedding party, a relation of the bride or ^ 
bridegroom. 

The, Sir ! 

C^l, Let uB go, cousin. 

Art. One moment my dear. — If not a relation yon an t 
friend of the family, perhaps, or the son of that old pensioner— 
they are all very honest good people, and very merry ; tliey 
dance and drink snperbly. 

The. Is it to insult me, sir, that yon talk thus 1 

C6L {imploringly.) Arthur ! 

Art. One moment — there is no occasion to blush for tbe 
meanness of your birth — ^your father is a very respectable man 
in his way. 

The. Sir, you are — (checking hinuelf) before a lady I will not 
reply to your insults, but (aside) you shall hear from me. 

Art. (aside.) Pooh ! ridiculous ; I cannot condescend to fight 
with my inferiors, (loud laughing withoiUf u. s. l.) I am yoor 
most obedient very humble servant, (going r. h.) 

Enter Mathias (drunk) with Martinet, PEmvERRB, BlAOiifi 
G., GiAiBLBT, and guests, u. e. l. 

Pet. Bravo I bravo ! Matty. 

Gim, Take care, you'll fall. 

Mat. Will you leave me alone? — I'm steady enongh—go 
away. 

The. (aside.) How shall I escape him t 

Mat. (seeing Theodore, and taking his arm.) Ah, Theodore* 
there you are at last. Oh you deserter ! 

[Arthur stopSt observes the scene, and drops doum wit^ 

Celine, l. h. 

The. Let me go, let me go— I wish to leave this place. 

Mat. No, no, my boy, 1 want to talk to you about th<*^ 
young lady. 

Art. So, so ! 

The. (r.) For mercy's sake, let me go. 

Mat. (c.) No, no, you shall stay ; I wish it, and you shall. 

Art. (l. in a mocking tone.) Oh, oblige the old gentlemai^" 
pray do. 

Gim. You'll fall, Mathias — T know you will, (holding him.) 

Mat. Take your hands off, Giblet — Gimblet — what's you 
name, (holding Theodore.) When I tell you to stay, sir, yo^^ 
shall, I will be obeyed. 

The. (struggling.) Let me go, man, let me go, you have nC^ 
right to detain me — I do not know you, let me go. 

Mat. What! you don't know me ? 

CSL Come, cousin, come. 

Art. No ! this affair is becoming interesting. 

Mat. Oh, you don't know me — you — he--doesn*t know me - 
eh ? — ^What, you are like all the rest of the world, ashamed o " 
your poor friends — ah, you deny me — deny me — me, — Father' 
Mathias. 

The. Let them take you home, in the state you are in — 
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Mat, State ! what state 1 I'm in a very delightful state — a 
glorious state — a magnificent state ; I'm not ashamed of it» but 
you, you are an ungrateful fellow. Ah, you don't know me» 
eh ? (to guests,) See how I'll pinch his damn'd pride. And 
pray who gave you that fine coat and kid gloves, eh ? Who 
pays for your board, lodging, and washing, eh ? Answer me 
that — not know me '{ 

The. I shall die with shame. 

Mat. (aside to guests,) I'll have another touch at him^— 
Where's vour family, eh ? ha ! ha ! ha ! Who's your family ? 
ha! ha! ha ! I'm your family — I — I — Mathias the invalid—the 
pensioner on four sous a day.. (Gimblet /aug^, Mathias strikes 
nim.) What are you laughing at mooncalf? I pay every thina^ 
for him because I've got money, sir — because I'm rich, sir. I've 
two hundred thousand francs, sir. I Ve three hundred thousand 
francs, sir — perhaps I've more than two million francs, sir. 
(laughing) I have — I have. Ah, you don't know me. Well, 
well, ril spend my money — I will, I'U spend it in drink. 

The. He knows not what he says, take him home. 

Gun, Certainly. 

Mat, (defending himself with his stick.) Don't touch me, you 
drunken rascals ! don't touch me. (fencing with Qim blet,) I 
wish to stay here.— ril never go home again — I'm unhappy, 
(eryitig,) very unhappy — he is ashamed of me. I'm very un- 
happy — ^very unhappy ; I'm wretched, wretched, wretched. 

The. Mathias, forgive me ! 

Mat. (violently.) Go away, sir. You don't know me. Then 
I don't knowt/ou. I don't know you. {laughing.) Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I'm quite happy now. I can sing and dance — I must have a 
dance. Not know me — give me some more champagne, (sing- 
ing and dancing.) 

Tableau. — MATHiAs/a/Zs in the arms of Gimblet and ihe 
two invalids; and blows hisses to the bt-ide, Arthur 
laughs and givex his arm to Ci-limb. Theodore 
stands l. h. covering his face with his hands 

END OF ACT I. 



ACT II. 

SCEN K I. — A drawing-room -^French windows, r. h. and l. h. at 
9 and 3 e. — a table, r.h., with breakfast-things, fntit, ^r.— 
a door each side in fiat. 

Arthur discovered on l.c, reading a newspaper. 

Art. 1 can't help thinking of that old soldier, I wonder how 
his head feels this morning — ha ! ha ! ha ! I never saw a fellow 
so gloriously done up. 

Bar. (without, r. h. d. f.) 1 del you vonct for all dat I vont 
be gontramdicted — 1 vil hab mine own vay. 
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Art. So. 10— my aunt she seems rather breezy thii moninKi 
I wonder what has roused her German dignity. 

Enter Baroness and Cecils, r. h. d. f. 

Bar. (^ivalkitigup and down the stage.) Don't bute me hi ajMii* 
sion — don't say no Fezzatious dings to rex me and xaspente 
mine demper. 

Cel, My dear mamma, I — 

Bar. You know I have zweet denper, bote if you gondrnm- 
dict him, mine demper vil vly ober de dop of de house and blty 
de very divel — I toill have mine own way, the finerer yon drenei 
the batterer, the more knocic 'em down and striginger de gnbkii 
de more vashionabler and 1 vil hah de yeblow sabtin bobnet* 

est. But not with red feathers, dear mamma. 

Bar. And vat for not ? 

Cel. Oh, 'ma 'twill look so foolish — 

Bar. Zilence, Celine — you know mine daughter I lab yoB, 
but 1 must take d'opportunity to legdure you.. 

C^L Oh . 'ma ! I'ui sorry I've vexed you. 

Bar. Voolish ! ven 1 vas a young fraw. (Celiitb lotigb.) 
Ya — a young fraw ; you need not laugh, 'tis no joge — I vas not 
always dis large dignity — I vas vonce de little Zilpbide^ 
no more big as dat — {descanting a small ^^ur«)— and des I 
respect de nioder garacter, and nebber gon drum diet •^I say to 
her, Madame Brunswicker, I have de respect mine moder, 
make vot old fool of yourself you like. 

Art, (l.) What's the matter, aunt— a quarrel! 

Bar. (crosses to c) No, 'tis noding, bute mine daogfat^ '* 
frighten at a bit of yeblow sabten — mine milliner has zent mei 
yeblow sabten bobnet, drimmed vid sky blue and rebd Au8te^ 
litz veathers. 

Cel. (r.) And she's going to wear it with a green silk peliiw 
trimmed with orange and swansdown. 

Bar. Ya — what for not, dat is bootiful, de gublers is quit* 
boetical — 

De zummer zun de go to bed, 
Drimmed vid yeblow and vid red, 
De moon beep — vrom de skyblue sky 
And at him vink her peagreen eye. 
dere's a glassical gwotation abrop bo — to de boint. 

Art. {laughing.) Bravo ! {aside.) Yellow, green, and red, skr* 
blue, orange, and swan's down, my dear aunt you'll bemagni* 
licent — {aside.) — she'll be mistaken for a poll-parrot. 

Cel. But my dear mamma, such a mixture of positive coloari 
is very bad taste. 

Bar. Daste ! vat is dat t I don't know nothing of such 
fooblish fobly 'cept ven I'm eating and drinking and takinf 
mine schnaps. 

Mad. G. {without.) Come along, you foolish fellow. 

Enters with Gimblet, d. r. h. f. — Gimblet in livery. 

Mad. G. Don't be ashamed, come along. 
Bar. (r. c.) Who is dis ? 
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C^L The new footman, mamma, Rote's husband. 
Mad. G. (l. c.) Yes, madame, I hare the honour of present- 
ing him to your ladyship, (aside to Gimblst.) Bow, you fool, 
b«nr, (he boms) 

■ArU Poor deril! he seems quite resigned to his unhappy 
ikte* 
Bar, Very well young man, very well* 
Qim. (c.) I am not a young man now, please your ladyship. 
I'm married. 

Bar, {looking at Gixblit toiih an eyeglau — atide.) What a 
■dnpid Zimon — dat is right, yon must take care and dry to learn 
to doo de duty of de place. 

Gim, Yes, madame, Rose has promised to give me lessons, 
•o I shall soon he quite bandy. 

Jrt. No doubt — but where is our guest the old invalid, bow 
is he this morning ! 

Bar. Gaebeet ! invalid ! What are you dalking about ? 
Art. A 6ne old fellow we met yesterday at Rose's wedding 
^-^ycNi remember him, Celine, Theodore's mysterious pro- 
tector. 

C^l. I do, indeed. 

Art. As J was returning from the Opera last night, I met the 
wedding party conducting home the bride and bridegroom, the 
old invalid was amongst them, so tipsy that he could not stand, 
ha i ha ! ha ! he was so far gone that he mistook this house for 
an hotel and insisted on having a bed here — I could not for my 
liife refuse him. 

Bar, Vat ! hermit a dipsy old zoldier to zleep in mine 
house! mine dear nephew dat is very much shocking bad 
daste. 

Art. Don't be angry, dear aunt, he was an old comrade of my 
fiither's and for bis sake I could not suffer the poor fellow to 
perish in the streets. 
Bar, Vel, vel, vet, send him avay to berish vere he bleazes. 
Art, Let him finish his sleep first, dear aunt, he went to bed 
bo rich and happy, 'twould be cruel to wake him. Oh, if you 
had but heard him— (iitiitati/t^ Mathias.)— I've two hundred 
thousand francs — I've three hundred thousand — ^perhaps I've a 
million of francs, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Bar, Dat vil do. dat vil do, I don*t vant you to zagitate' my 
nerves wid a zauiple of vulgar people's vulvar vulgarities, get 
rid of the denebriated dipsy old man, and gaution him never to 
get dnmk and interlopslicated again — Celine, go and prepare 
Hky doilet. 

C«^. Yes, mamma. [£x?t, l. h. d. t. 

Bar. And, Rose, you go and tell them to get the cabridge 
reabdy. 

Mad. G. Yes, madam. [Exit, r. h. d. p. 

Art, Gimblet, tell them to bring up my tilbury — I'm going 
<^at to breakfast. 

Bar. You sal do no such ding, sir. Gimbette, let my ne- 
phew's repast be zerved here. 
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Gtm. Yes. madam — yoor ladyship* [£nt, a. ■• ih ?• 

Art. Pardon me, my dear aunt, but I've promised- 
Bar. Some of your vanshionable vriends, I sabbon? A 
barcel of defected zexquisite buppies — ^rid gream gubler'di^slii 
and yaces to match ! A zet of scrapegraces, who lead jon 
into all sorts of zextravagancies. I hate such vriends — brodigd 
brodigals, who throw away dere money as if it cost notiiif- 
wid dere cabs and dere dilburys — what for no dey ride in de 
omniburse ? 

Art. Nay, my dear aunt, you are severe. Young men of 
fashion must dine, and sup, and have a few little elegant cfr 
travagances. Horses, dogs, and carriages, are dreadfiiUf 
ocpensive just now. 

Bar, Pshaw ! dose are drifling drifles — I didn't allude to 
dem — I meant more zexpensive quadrupedes than cabridgv 
and horses. 

Art, Be contented, dear aunt. When I am married to nj 
dear Celine, 1*11 reform and be steady. 

Bar, Vel, vel, we shall zee ; in the mean time, begm \ff 
breakfasting at home dis morning. 

Enter Gimblet, r. h. d. f., withfowlm 

Art. Well, aunt, as you insist — 

Bar, That's a goote boy. Now for my doilet. (gnng, l.b.) 
When I am dressed, if you'll bromise to be very zensiUeof 
my gindness, 111 let yon escort me to the royal garbdens— my 
bobnet and belisse will broduce a most zextraordinary ttft' 
sation — I long to wear de sky blue sky ! 

De zummer zun he go to bed, 
Driraed vid yeblow and rid red. 

Oh, beautiful I beautiful ! [Exit, l, h, d. *• 

Art No doubt! If I go with you I'm any thing but the ge^' 
tleman I take myself to be. Well, Gimblet, how is fatb^^ 
Matliias — is he awake yet ? 

Gim. (arranging breakfast,) No, sir ; he's still in the 
of Mr, (hyheus\ Ha! ha! how astonished hell be when 
wakes. 

Art. Yes ; I anticipate some capital sport. 

Gim, What wine will you take, sir ? 

Art. Champagne. 

Gim, That's the glass, sir. Get you the wine directly. 

[Exit, R. H. D. ^^ 

Art, I must manage to get my proteg6 out of the house fe««-^ 
quietly as possible. If my aunt should catch sight of him, sh^^ 
would be furious. Now then for breakfast, {looking thnmg^'-^ 
window, R. H.) Eh ! confound it, there's that rascally money"^ 
lender Duval, come to dun nie for the bill I forgot to pay las ^ 
week, {calling at door, u. h.) Giniblet! Gimblet! I'm not s"— • 
home. Zounds ! they have let him in. I'll make my escap^^ 
into the garden, {goes up for his hat to table, l* h. Mathup 
loqkt in from r. h,, and enters,) 
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Mat. This is not the hospital — no, it's a first-rate hotel. 
How the devil did I get here ? 

Art, Oh, my tipsy friend — hc*s sober now. 

Mat. Well, I suppose it's all right — IVe slept like an em- 
peror, and — eh, damme! there's breakfast waiting for me. 
How very attentive ! I'm by no means bashful or inquisitive, 
so here goes, (advancing to table, ) 

Art, {taffping him on the shoulder.) Good morning, old friend. 

Mat, (starting, and taking off his hat.) Mr. Arthur ! 

Art. Yes ; I hope you slept well ? 

Mat. ^■ever better. Capital bed — all feathers — soft as 
velvet, and - do you know this house ? 

Art. Yes ; it's the hotel Serigny. 

Mat, An hotel ! — I thought so — that accounts for their 
civility. They'll bring me in a precious bill ! Oh! Matty, 
Matty, you drunken old rascal, why don't you alwaj'S let the 
evening's amusement bear the morning's reflection? 

Art, Don't be alarmed, you are my guest. 

Mat, Nothing to pay 1 

Art. Not a sous. 

Mat, All right. Is that breakfast for me ? 

Art. If you please. 

Matm Thank you — I do please, you are your father's own son, 
I like you much better than I did Ncsterclay. (hell ringSy l. h.) 

Art. Zounds, there's my aunt's bell, that confounded money- 
lender is with her, and she is ringing for me— I must be missing, 
good by old friend — I'll see you again in a day or two, good 
bj. [ Exit by windowy l. h. 

Mat, Good by — I'm in luck, bed and breakfast for nothing, 
and both such capital articles — how the devil did I get here ? — 
Never mind, I am here, that's enough. for the present, and there's 
the breakfast, that's enough for the present, (sits i., of the table,) 
Cold fowl ! delightful. I think i can manage a leg and a wing, 
and a bit of the breast — ha! ha! ha! Mr. Arthur is a most 
worthy young man, 1 wish he'd ask me to breakfast with him 
tvery day. 

Enter Gimblet tuith champagne. 

Gim. Here's the champagne, sir — cool as — (puts it on table.) 

Mat, That's your sort. 

Gim, (staring with astonishment.) The old soldier ! 

Mat. (r.) Ah ! young Gimblet, how are you, ray lad? how's 
your wife ? 

Gim, That's nothing to you, what are you doing here 1 you 
-^you obstrqjolus old man ? 

Mat, I'm going to breakfast, (cutting up fowl.) 

Gim, (trying to take it from him.) Come, come, I say, leave 
•hat alone. 

Mat, 1 won't — let go. (trying to pull it away.) 

Gim, (pulling.) Respet t tliat poultry. 

Mat, I do, so much so, that 1 'm going to eat it. 

Gim. You shan't, (pulls at the dish, IVIathias takes away the 
^owl, GitiBLXT Jails.) 

B 
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Mat, There ! groand arms my lad, try to deprive me of nqr 
nonrisbment again, and I'll chop yon into motton cuUeU. 

Gim, You've hurt me, Matbiaa — cruelly hurt me. (9U»g 
JVIathias cutting up fowl, he rises, and tries to take it from Ua, 
Math IAS sticks the fork in his Jingers.) Murder ! I'll tell tin 
Baroness; here, Pierre, -Pierre, Francois, come and help me 
to turn this old rascal out. 

Enter Francois, by window, l. h. 

Mat, Be off — I'll throw the first who touches me ont of the 
window. 

Gim. (pushing FiLVLRE fr/rward,') Don't be afraid, tornhioi 
out, turn him out. 

Fra, {crosaes to c.) No ; Mr. Arthur says he is to stay. 

Gim. {astonished ) Mr. Arthur ! 

Mat. By his particular desire, I'm obliging him by taking 
breakfast. 

Gim, {crosses to c.) I'm ^Uctrified — what will the BaroseM 
say? 

Mat. I don't care a — {looking through window) — eh — no— ytt 
—•I cannot be mistaken — {making signs vnlh his napkin.) Herei 
here, Theodore — he doesn't see me — he's looking at anotber 
window, {seizing Gimbllt by the arm.) Giniblet ! 

Gim. Hands off ! {crosses to l.) Don't touch me, yon old 
rhinoceros. 

Mat. Pshaw ! you're a fool — here you — (to Fran9ois) yooiec 
that young man opposite, go and tell him to come here directly. 

[Exit Francois, r. h. o.f. 

Gim. Well, that's cool, he invites his friends now! — Wretched 
individual, do you know what you are about 1 

Mat. Perfectly. 

Gim. Do vou know how vou came here ? 

Mat. No ; can you tell me? 

Gim. Yes ; yesterday at my wedding, you got in such » 
state — 

Mat. I remember, my comrades made me drunk. 

Gim. I think they did — you were — upon my life I never-* 
altogether — regularly — dreadful — speechless — standless — down 
— ves — slap in the mud. Yes, and if it hadn't been for Mr. 
Arthur's taking pity on you because you were a comrade of W 
father's, you would have been run over by the carriages and 
killed. 

Mat, Good lad, good lad. 

Gim. Now go away quietly, or I'll send Mr. Arthur's aunti 
the Baroness to you. 

Mat. 1 won't stir till I please. 

Gim. Very well, then look out for squalls — I'll fetch the 
Baroness, she'll astonish you above a bit — yon old hedge- 
hog. [ Exit, L, H. <^» 

Enter Theodore, r. h. door, l. 
The, {down l. h.) They told me to enter, and — 
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Mat. Theodore! 

The. (asttmished.) Mathias! 

Matm Yes, I sent for you. 

The. Indeed! (aside.) I thought 'twas Celine, (aloud.).. 
Mathias, I am astonished — 

Mat. At seeing me here, so snug and comfortable ; 'tis 
rather strange, 1 confess. 

The. But by what means — how — how do you find yourself 
here? 

Mat. (pointing to fowl.) Pretty well, I thank you. Have yoo-- 
breakfasted ? Sit down and pick a bit. 

The. Pshaw ! you are joking. 

Mat. Oh no ; I'm quite in earnest, (eating.) Make yourself 
at home — take a glass of wine 1 Ive got some handy, {taking 
up a bottle.) 

The. Mathias, pray cease this folly — I understand — ^you have 
come here to shame and humiliate me, as you did yesterday at 
the wedding, 

Mat, (rising.) Shame and humiliate you, as I did yesterday ! 
Ah! (earnestly.) what — what did I say? {advancing.) 

The. (L.) Oh, Mathias, you were cruelly avenged. 

Mat* (r.) Revenged! howl for what? 

The, Because I was ungrateful, because pride and love had 
destroyed my reason ; I refused to acknowledge you — you, my 
friend and benefactor ; I repulsed you with scorn. 

Mat. You were ashamed of me — I understand — I was drunk ; 
my conduct disgraced you as well as myself. 

The. No, no, I alone was to blame. 

Mat. (r.) No, nu, 'twas I ; but what else happened? tell me 
— did I talk ? — did I say any thing strange 1 

The. (l.) You overwhelmed me with reproaches, and told 
me that I owed every thing to you, and you alone. 

Mat. Oh. babbler ! 

The, That I was a foundling, adopted by you and brought up 
by compassion. 

Mat. Oh, rascal ! 

The. That the money I was squandering was yours. 

Mat. I should like to blow my brains out ! 

The. You abandoned me, as ungrateful and worthless. 

Mat. (quickly.) You did not believe me? 

The. I deserved all you said to me. 

Mat, Were the wedding guests by ? 

The. Yes ; and she — C(^line, and Arthur. 

Mat, (quickly and earnestly.) I said nothing to him ? 

The. No, my humiliation was sufficient — be listened to you 
«ritb malicious joy — he revelled in my shame. 

3iat, And Celine, did it please her too ? 

The. Oh no, I saw tears in her eyes ; she pitied me. 

Mat, You love her, I see you do j I have lowered you in her 
esteem. I'm an unfeeling old scoundrel ! pardon me ; I'd go 
OD my knees, if I could. 

The, No, DO, I deserved every thing* 
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Afar. But T will repair my fault ; I will see the giii's molkr 
and talk to her. 

The, Oh no, 'twould be useless : this is her house, let os ^. 

Mat. Her bouse ? no, no, it's an hotel. 

The. Yes, the hotel of the Baroness de Seriirnv. 

Mat. Indeed \ never mind, it s all the same. (a«TcIe.) 

GiMBLKT entering l. h. and FnANgoza. r. h. 

Gim, The Baroness ! Now then, old Pepperbox, mind your 
eye. 

Enter Baroness de Serigny, l. ii., dressed. Theobobe tad 

Math IAS get l. h. 

Bar, Heyday ! heyday ! what de divil in de name of peace 
is all dis ? a strange man bresuming to zettle himself in my 
house, to ill treat my zervants, and turn everything dopsy 
durvy ! where is the fellow ? 

Gim. (up stage c., poitithtg to Mathias.} There, madame* 
(aside to Franc;ois.) Now he'll have it ! 

The. Pardon, madam, (crosses to l. c.) 

Bar. Oh, 'tis you, Mr. Theodore ; take that dipsy, interlop- 
slicated man away, or Til have him trone out of the vindow. 

Mat. (aside.) How particularly kind ! 

Bar. Well, sir, haven't you got no ears on de top ov de side 
ov your head 1 

Mat. (crossing.) Forgive me, Baroness. 

Bar, No, no, I've no time to listen to you. 

Mat. I wish to sp — (looking at Baroness astonished,) — e — a — ^ 
•-—(aside.) The very image of my Lotta ! (en'osses back to l. h.) 

Bar. Bute him out, bute him out. 

(iirn. (c. advancing r.) Come, go quietly. 

The. (l. II.) Come, come, come. 

Mat. No, no, leave me, I'm not afraid of her. (looking at the 
Baroness ««r/ speaking pointedly.) Mathias, will 7iot go* 

Bar, (r. starting.) Malhias? 

Mat. Yes, Mathias, of' the Jirst regiment of the grenadier guard. 

Gim. (turning up his sleeves ajid advancing ^ c.) Shall we pro- 
ceed to violence, madame? 

Bar. No — sday a rainnet — vat is it you vish to zay to me, 
mine goote man. (to Servants.) When I want you I'll bull de 
})ell. 

The. (rapidly , aside fo Mathias.) What are you going to do? 

Mat Ask no questions, but go, I'll meet you in the garden* 
(pushes him off i.. h. window.) 

Bar, (in front of stage, with her back to audiejice, proudly 
waving her hand to serixints.) Go, go, go. 

(They go off r. h. d. The moment they are out of sight, 
she turns her face tn Mathias, a?i(2 with a sudden alter- 
ation of tone and manner, exclaims — ) 

Vat ! is it you mine old chap t 
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Mat, Lotto ! buzza — you jolly old girl! {about to embrace her, 
stops.) Hem — Baroness I mean, pardon. 

Bar, Zhaw, don't geep so var otf. (holding out her arms,) Vm 
not made of glass. 

Mat. Fornrard — march — ^rive I'Empereur. {kisses her,) 

Bar. And the old guard. 

Mat, And the old guard, (kisses her.) Ah, Lotta, it does my 
old heart good to find you thus. 

Bar, Ah ! JVladdy, de zigbt of you has made me dtrentj 
years younger. 

Mat, You had not forgotten me, then 1 

Bar. Forgodden you ! no, no, de mere mendionof your name 
set mine heart beating like de big drum — poor maddy — I de- 
clare I'm old foole enough to gry. 

Mat. And so am 1 — it will do us good — it will do us good. 

Bar. Zo it will — zo it will — 1 like it, I like it. 

Mat, So do 1 — so do I. 

Bar, {taking both Mathias's hands.) Maddy, dear Maddy ! 

Mat, Glad to see you, my girl— glad to see you ! 

[They look at each other for a sht)rt time in silence, then 
burst into a Jit of laughter. 

Mat, Baroness — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Bar, Invalid — ha! ha! ha! we've been old gampaigners, 
Maddy. 

Mat. We have lass, we have. 

Bar. Wagram ! 

Mat, Moscow — 

Bar. Ulm— 

Mat. Austerlits— 

Bar. Montereau — (touching Mathias's leg.) 

Mat, Saragossa — 

Bar. Badajus ! 

Mat. Ah— we've been in the thick of it. 

Bar. (aside.) To think now, dat dat, uo^ly old fellow was 
once one of the handsomest grenadiers of de guard ! 

Mat, (aaide.) Only to think now, that that dear old woman 
was once one of the loveliest little devils in the wliole army ! — 
Oh» time is a sad iello w, he plays the very deuce with us. (alirud.) 
Attention Lotta, I must pass you in review. 

Bar, Zhaw, nonzense. 

Mat, W hat,, youVe forgot your exercise, have you? 

Bar. (standing like a soldier,) Give the word, and you shall 
see. 

Mat. Attention — that's right — firm as a rock — eyes front — 
dress — very well — very well indeed — ( marches past her with his 
mrm in line.) A little out of line, but never mind — right about 
face — bravo, bravo, rear rank very smart — as you were — stand 
at ease — dismiss. (Baroness crosses, l. h.) 

Bar, There you see, I'm as goote a zoldier as ever — I wish I 
could zay de zame vor you — you are zhockingly gut up. 

Mat, That's because I haven't been stowed away in lavender 

B it 
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and taken care of, lass, like you. I suppose youVe carried oa 
the war in glorious style? 

Bar. Yes, bretty well. IVe been blabzing away like de 
house on vire ! 1 Ve made 7on great flash in de Torld— slwayi 
blenty of muney and blenty of mends. 

Mat. I'hat of course. Money and friends are sure to eome 
and go together. By the by, how did you contrive to catch 
your baron 1 {sitting, n.) 

Bar. (sitting, l.) Ah ! dat is von sad lemoncboly tale— him 
cost me very dear. You recollect little Blom de Commissary? 

Mat. Oh yes ; that was the rascal who bowled me cat in 
Spain. I recollect him — a sneaking, squinting, damn'd ugly 
chap. 

Bar. Well, before we were married, he was engaged in some 
hazardous sbeculations. 

Mat. Yes, I know ; he was apt to mistake other people's 
property for his own. 

Bar. Well — dree years afterwards, in Portugal, vere he had 
daken refuge — 

Mat. (putting his hand to his neck.^ Yes, for certain reasons. 

Bar. Vel, vel, to gut de madder zhort, von day he took it in 
his head to kick a bucket. He left me a widow wid a large 
vortune. 

Mat. A capital windfall. Well? 

Bar. Wid dis vortune 1 dried to do goote. Dere wabs many 
of your countrymen brlsoners of war, zome of our old gama- 
rades of de guard, Maddy — I assisted dem to de greatest of 
mine bower. 

Mat. Ah, you always had a warm heart for the unfortunate ! 
Good old girl ! {putting his arm round her neck and trying to Ian 
her ; she pushes him away.^ 1 beg pardon. 

Bar, (with digiiity.) Mr. Maddias ! 1 beg — remember — don't 
do dat again. 1 dold you de zame ding dwenty years ago. 

Mat. So you did, so you did. Ha ! ha ! ha ! No offence— 
didn't mean — all right — hem ! 

Bar. Well, uebber mind, (taking snuff, and offering box to 
JMathias, who tries it, then shakes his head, and takes a pinch from 
his own box.) It does not suit you ? Well, among the brisoners 
dere vas a Vrench general — a baron of de empire — 

Mat. Ah ! now for the great gun — bon jour baron. 

Bar. 1 helpt him to escape to Vrance, where he married 
me — 

Mas. Out of gratitude, of course — 

Bar, And to bobzees himself of mine vortune, de howible 
wretch. He squander all my broberty, neglect me, and blajed 
de very divel. and ven I gomblained, he used to^ 

Mat. Beat the g^n^rale — 

Bar. Most bombably 1 At last, Brovidence dook him vrom 
me — (Matiiias lifts his hut) — and I have remained a widow 
ever since, daking gare of mine daughter — such a garming 
gilde. 
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Mat. IVe seen her. By the by, my business with you was 
to ask her in marriage. 

Bar, (laughing,) Ha! ha! ha! Have you daken leave of 
your senses ? (rises,) 

Mat, No, no, I don't want her for myself — but we'll talk of 
that another time. Only to think, now, of our meeting again I 
It seems but yesterday that we were serving together in the 
brave old guard, (taking off his hat,) Ah, those were happy 
days ! You recollect young Franfois le Brun, don't you 1 

Bar. What! de handsome Tambour Major ? — to be zhure; 
and Louis, and Henri, and Victor, and Pierre, and — 

Mat, Yes, yes — a whole squad ; but I was the smartest 
chap of 'em all — none could come up to me. Damme ! I was 
a rattler then — rather altered now, eh, Lotta ? 

Bar, Yes ; dime is a blackguard. 

Mat, But I'm as jolly as ever. I say, Lotta, do you recollect 
that litle song we used to sing together by moonlight in Spain ? 
(tinging,) Ya, ya—ya, ya. 

Bar, Oh, yes. (sings a German song \ Mathias joins in the 
chorus,) 

Enter Gimblet, r. h. f. ; looks astonished. 

Gim, Pardon, madame. 

Bar, Well 1 (aside to Mathias.) Take care, take care. Well, 
what is it ? 

Gim, (doion a.) Please, madame, there are two invalid sol- 
diers with drawn sabres in their hands, come to take up father 
Mathias and put him in prison, for getting funny and breaking 
bounds. 

Mat, The devil ! 

Bar, (proudly.) Do you hear, old invalid? 

Mat, Yes, madame. (aside, tickling her,) Ha! ha! ha! How 
well you do it ! ha! ha f ha ! 

Bar, (aside.) Be quiet do, you old fool, (proudly.) Well, 
what more ? 

Gim, Father Martinet says they are in a hurry, and can't 
wait. 

Mat, Martinet is the old villain who made me drunk yester- 
day. Tell them I'll come directly, and in the mean time give 
tbem something to drink. 

Gim. Yes, but — (W<iw^ at Baroness.) 

Mat, With madame's permission, (aside.) Do you recollect 
the canteen you used to carry, eh, Lotta ? Ua ! ha ! ha ! you've 
given me many a glass. 

Bar, (stopping him.) Hem ! Do as this brave man ordered 
you. (crosies,) 

Gim, (aside, astonished.) Well, I never ! 

Mat, Don't stand staring like an owl, but do it ! 

[Gimblet exits, r. m. 

Mat, Now then, about that marriage ; I want your daughter 
for my adopted son. 
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Bar. Imbossible ! ihe*i already bromised to ber goanD. 

Mat. Never mind, she must have my boy. He*i in the gar- 
den ; I'll fetch him. 

Bar, No, no ; I won't zee bim. 

Mat. You sball. {goes into garden t J., h.) 

Bar. I won't! Headsdrong and impetuous, obstiDate and 
stiffnecked as ever. 

Enter Arthur, r. h. 

Art. Ha ! ba ! ba ! this is delicious ! 

Bar. What's de madder, nephew ? 

Art. Your hotel has become a sort of chapel of ease to the 
Hospital of Invalids ; there are two more veterans in the ante* 
chamber, refreshing themselves in the most free and easy man- 
ner. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bar. Zo, zo ! 

Art, {aside.) I hope they'll get glorious. 

[Goes up to door, r. u. Matiiias entert from garden, 
dragging oil Theodore. 

Mat. (l. c.) Come along, don't be afraid, she won't eat yon. 

Bar. (r.) Theodore! 

Art. (c. turning.) Ah ! 

Mat. Yes, Theodore, who loves your daughter, and she lovei 
him in return. 

The. (l.) No, no, Mathias, let us go. 

Mat.' Be quiet ; they must be married, madam. 

Art. {adiancing,) By all means, my dear aunt, 'tis a capital 
match. 

The. (aside.) Confusion ! Arthur ! 

Mat. (aside.) Damme, I didn't bargain for this. 

Bar, {laughing to hide her embarrassment.) Oh, dis is doo 
much ; dis poor old man does not know what he is zaying. 

The. Let us p:o. 

Mat. No, no ; you shan't be cheated out of your wife. 

Art. So. so ; it appears that these gentlemen are friends 
again ; rather strange, by-the-by, after the scene of yesterday. 
You presume, 1 believe, to demand the daughter of the Baronen 
in marriage ? 

The, (tcarmly.) Sir, T — 

Mat. (holding him.) Well, and supposing that to be the fact, 
where is the presumption ? 

Bar. Goote man, be quiet, (aside.) Maddy, Maddy, don't bt 
a Tool. 

Mat. He's a good and worthy lad, and the son of a soldier. 

Art. Indeed ! 

Mat. Yes, indeed ; he may aspire to a higher honour than u 
alliance with the daughter of a — sut 

Bar. (stopping him.) Maddy, don't blow de drumpet* 
(atide.) 

Mat. Never fear. He is neither a spendthrift or a gambltr, 
like some I could name. 
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Art. Ah ! 

MaU His fortune is large ; and for his birth, had I not been 
■worn to secrecy, the man who now looks down upon him, would 
blush at his own insignificance. 

Art, (crosses to r. c.) Insolent old rascal ! 

The, (crosses to l. c, rushing before Mathias and facing 
Arthur.) Stand back, sir ! 

Art, So, so ! Mr. Theodore, it seems to-day knows Mathlas, 
whom yesterday he did not know. 

The, You are right, yesterday I had not courage to confess, 
that I was a foundling, protected, educated, and supported by 
this poor, but noble soldier, (shaking hands with Matiiias.) Now, 
with honest pride I acknowledge him my friend and bene- 
factor ; and while I li^e, no man, by deed, word, or look, shall 
insult him with impunity. I thank you, sir, for teaching me 
my duty. 

Mat. Good lad, good lad. (wiping his eyes.) 

Bar, A zoldier's child, (aside,) Was his father in de old 
guard, Maddy? 

Mat, {crosses to her.) Yes, yes. (hastily,) No, no, no. (aside,) 
Take Arthur away, these young cocks will fight. 

Bar. Come, nephew, give me your arm, let us leave dese 
beople, we mustn't condescend to remain vid dem any longer. 
i>at es de door. (<oMatuias.) 

Art, I beg pardon, one moment, my hat. (goes to table for 
hat, L. H.) 

Bar, (aside to Matiiias.) Good-by, Maddy — see you again to- 
morrow. 

Art, (aside to Theodore.) Meet in the garden, in five 
minutes. 

The, I will. 

Art. Now aunt, I*m at your service. 

[^Exeunt Arthur ajid Baroness, l. d. f. 

Mat, Now, Theodore, let us go ; at present 'tis prudent to re- 
treat, to-morrow weMl recommence the attack. 

[Arthur enters from d. l. h. jnakes a sign to Theodore, 
and exits by vnndow^ l. h. — Matiiias observes him. 
So, so! — a little fighting work, 1 must keep my eyes open. 
(Theodore tries to steal off by l. h. window.) No, no, that won't 
do, (ttjJcing his arm and going r. h.) this way if you please young 
gentleman. 

Enter Martinet and Petitverre, with drawn sabres. 

Mar. Halt! 

Pet. Stand. 

Mar. No disturbance, old fellow. I arrest you by order of 
gOTemment. 

Pet, Yes, dead or alive. 

Mat, (Arthur appears at vnndow.) There's Arthur, I must 
not leave them together. Release me friends — ril go quietly. 

■Mar. Oh noi no ', couldn't think of it. 
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de guard who ii broude to acknowledge her old Triend* Mad- 
diaa de Invalite. {crouing r. c. to Matiiias, and Mhaking kit 
hand.) 

Mat. Huzza! success to tbe petticoats, they're never aahamcd 
to follow the drum — 1 have done mv duty, and am happr. 
(to audience.) If i/tiu are pleased with my conduct in tJiis 
affair — give nie your hands — behave like tht old guard, firet 
volley, and Ask no Questions, 
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W. 3. JOHNSON, "NASSAU PRESS," NASSAU STREET, 8 



TO BENJAfflN WRENCH, ESQ. 



Dear Wrench, 

As the original suggester of the name and subject of the 
following trifle, it is but just that you should stand god- 
father to the bantling. 

Time was, when dedications were ingenious inventories of 
the Yarious virtues of the dedicatees — " but however — " 
"trumpery mutantur — " (as Mrs. Malaprop would have it). 
All we can say is, that, by your perfect personation of Caleb 
Chizzler, you have given another proof that you are, beyond 
all doubt, the first scamp on the stage — ^the greatest dramatic 
demirep of your day — and, indisputably, the most deliberate 
liar of all the votaries of Tha/ia — but however — ^we are 
growing complimentary. 



With many thanks, 



Believe us, 

Dear Wrench, 
Yours truly obliged, 

THE AUTHORS 



"BUT HOWEVE R— " 



SCENE I. — The interior of a small country inn — doors s. e. r. 
and s. E. L. — Standwell r., and Mrs. Juniper l., discovered 
seated at table — The former with a small carafe of brandy, 
and pitcher of water before him. 

Mrs. Jun. What do you think of that, sir, in the way of 
brandy ? 

Stan. Think, Mrs, Juniper ! it says much for your patriotism 
— ^he person who keeps such liquor as this, has a genuine 
British spirit with a vengeance. You, I see, are determined to 
have everything native, (aside) excepting your oysters. 

Mrs. Jun. La, bless your dear heart, sir ! that is the very 
best French cognac (asidej that Smithfield can produce. I've 
had it in my cellar these seven years, (aside) came down 
only yesterday. 

Stan. Egad! then it's been long enough in the country to 
get naturalized; (drinks) and yet, now I taste it again, it 
reminds me of the town of Boulogne — a slight sprinkling of the 
French, but the greater proportion British. But, to return 
to our conversation — as I was saying, the Quagmire estate, 
which, you know, has been so long in chancery, has at last 
been decreed to be the property of young Mr. Cashmere. 

Mrs. Jun. And so this here Court of Chancery consumes 
several years, and some thousands, in settling that which the 
parish register would have taken only a shilling, and a minute 
to decide. 

Stan. True ; he was the next of kin, but having gone out to 
India, when but a lad, and at a time when no one dreamt of the 
property ever falling into his hands, other parties took advantage 
of his absence, and claimed the estate. 

Mrs. Jun. Well, I declare, we do live in a dreadful wicked 
world — to try and cheat a poor young man out of his rights, 
because he was in foreign parts. Why, I verily believe, some 
folks ^ould steal the sermon out of the parson's pocket. 

Stan. But I wasn't the man to stand by and see the son of 
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my old friend Cashmere wronged — so I prosecuted his daim, 
and the rogiies at the same time ; and now, thanks to me, he's 
the lawful owner of Quagmire Hall, and all the estates there- 
unto iK'longing. 

.Vr.v. Jun. Well, indeed, you be a kind-hearted old gentlemsn, 
all the village do say so ; and I am sure I have always found 
you very willing to do anything for me, since the death of 
poor dear Mr. Juniper. 

Stan. There ! there ! that will do ! you will interrupt me— 
let me see ! whereabouts was I ? — ^what did I say last ? 

Mrs, Jun. That Mr. Cashmere was to be our new squire- 
but, bless you ! what shall we tradesfolks be the better for that, 
since you say the gentleman is out in the Indies a spending all 
his money among a parcel of unchristian, copper-coloured 
niggers. 

Stan. You are mistaken — I have just received letters infoim- 
ing me of his return to England, and his intention to visit 
these parts immediately; and, Pve no doubt, he will soon - 
revive the good old times of his uncle ; for, judging by his 
letters, he seems to possess the same jovial spirit. 

Mrs. Jun. Well, then, if that be the case, the sooner he 
comes the better, I say. — But is the squire married, sir?— 
perhaps he's taken one of them black, spanish-hquorice 
looking creatures, for a v^fe, and has a lot of piebald childFon, 
half black and half white, like our old cow. 

Stan. Don't distress yourself, the squire is too good a judge 
for that — besides, he left his heart behind him at the Grange. 

Mrs. Jun. What ! not with your daughter Miss Julia, sir — 
was it ? 

Stan. Aye, they w^re old play-fellows together, and children 
like, fancied themselves desperately in love with one another ; 
but, after several years separation, who knows what change 
may have taken place ? 

Mrs. Jim. Ah, sir, a few years certainly do make a great 
alteration in some folks. A little time ago, what a fine, good- 
looking gentleman you used to be, to be sure. 

Stan. Thank you ! It's true the squire always speaks very 
affectionately of the girl in his letters, and she has refused 
many good offers on his account ; but, bless you ! time may 
have made them both think and look very differently. 

Mrs. Jun . Very true, sir — very true ! 

Stan. Why, when he quitted England, his face was as ruddy 
as a May morning, and, I dare say, we shall have him coming 
back now^ with a complexion as sallow as a November fog ; and 
his cheeks too, which, as I used to say, had not then down 
enough upon them both to make a shoe brush for a butterfly, 
may, for what I know, be garnished by this time with hair 
sufficient to stuff a mattress ; and Julia, of course, will be 
equally altered in his eyes. Egad, I shouldn't wonder but that 
they fail to know each other at their first meeting. 
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Mtm. Jun. Very likely — ^very likely, indeed, sir ! 

Stan, friring to l.J I think so — but I must be stirring. 
Howerer, shoiUd the squire come by the coach to-day, you 
will send to the Grange, and let me know the instant he 
wrives. — ^D'ye mind. 

Mrs. Jun. Ah, sure I you may depend upon me, sir 1 — ^take a 
drop more, sir ! good day, and thank you, sir I 

Stan. Good day to you, Mrs. Juniper; and when you're 
about to lay in a ^esh supply of brandy, let me advise you to 
imitate your superiors, and don't patronize the British I 

^xir«rtf, S. E. L. 

Mrs. Jun. Well, indeed, this be good news for the Three 
Hollies — gives one's business a bit of a stimulus, as Doctor 
Jorum says the brandy does one's blood, and I'm sure it 
wanted it ; for, what with your societies for the support of 
twankey and temperance, souchong and sobriety, brandy has 
quite given place to bohea, and gin been thoroughly exploded 
by gunpowder ; all spirits are now said to be evil spirits, and tee- 
totalism the true promoter of pie/y, morality, and every other 
kind of tea — as if there were some intimate connexion between 
mm and rogueiy, or mocha and morals. (Horn blows without) 
But there be the coach, I declare, (goes to the window) and, as I 
live, there be a gentleman a getting down here ; I shouldn't 
wonder, now, if that be the squire himself ; he seems to have 
quite a Seringapatamish air about him — ^looks like a Tippoo Saib 
in a drab mackintosh, has a complexion the colour of his own 
curry-powder, and orders the men about as if they were so 
many uncivilized niggers — ^but here comes Graby. [Enter Gaby, 
8. E. L.] Well, Gaby, who is the gentleman that has just 
come by the stage ? 

Chhy. Why, I'm blowed ma'am, if I can make him out no 
more nor a word of four syllables. Dang it, if it beant as 
difficult to tell what he is, as the sign at the last place I 
were in. 

Mrs. Jun. You asked whether he intended to stop, did you 
not? 

Gaby. In course I did ; and I were as wise arter he told 
me, as when I first went to our Sunday sch<9ol. 

Mrs. Jun. What answer did he make you ? 

Gaby. Why, you see, my good man, says he, that all depends 
upon circumstances — ^the fact is, I have come down here to 
this place, and a wery pretty-looking place it seems, says he — 
but however — 

Mrs. Jun. Well — go on. 

Gaby. That's just what I wanted him to do, but I'll be hung 
if he didn't jib there, pulled up at that there " but however" — 
just the same as the old mare you bought on the preacher do 
at all the public-houses on the road. 

Mrs. Jun. Very strange, certainly — but you got his luggage 
into the house, I hope. 

A 3 
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Gahy. Never fear I I'm not the boy to miss bookin| t 
customer, when there be a nibble, so I took all his bsgpige 
in>doors ; and then I goes up to him, and says, in the puriitert 
way possible, and I've had a quarter's hedication in the m^ 
of manners you know — " Please to remember the boots !" 

Mrs. Jun. And what did he say, then ? 

Gahy. " Oh, boots 1" says he, " yes, to be sure; I always Uke 
to reward attention — ^you, I believe, was the person what looked 
arter my luggage, and a wery civil, careful lad you be, and 
certainly deserve summat for your trouble — but however—" 

Mrs. Jun. Well, and what did you get out of him ? 

Gahy. Why, dang it, nothing more than that there pliguy 
" but however." If he'd told one he didn't intend to give one 
nothing, like a man, I shouldn't a minded so much ; but to 
lead a body to expect at least sixpence, and even to have one's 
doubts whether the gentleman's generosity might not go to the 
end of a shilling, and then to be turned off with a beggarly 
" but howeiyer. "-^Oh 1 it be enough to make a Quaker swear! 

Mrs. Jun. Well, well! never mind! I've no doubt the 
gentleman's a gentleman, and will make it all right to you 
another time. So go now, and ask him here ; and then run to 
S(iuire Standwell, and tell him that a stranger has just airived 
from London. ••• -J 

Craby. I'll go, certainly, ma'am ; but all I've got to say is 
this — that if he doesn't, afore he goes, act like a man of honor, 
why damme — ^but however — as he'd say. [Exit l. 

Mrs. Jun. Yes, I am convinced this is the squire from India. 
It's astonishing what odd manners people do acquire in them 
warm climates — it must be that there vertical sun that breeds 
so many little odd things in their heads — but here he comes. 

Enter Caleb Chizzler, s. e. l. 

Chiz. (enterins:) There, there I what the devil are you 
about? you'll break the trunk! — that contains all my— but 

however (To Mrs. Jun. J If I mistake not, I see before me 

the presiding goddess of the Three Hollies. 

Mrs. Jun. (aside) Goddess ! I declare he talks quite in the 
oriental style. The landlady, Mrs. Juniper, sir, at your 
service. 

Chiz. Juniper — delicious name — essence of the cream of the 
valley — spirit of the mountain dew — soul of the flash of light- 
ning — are we alone — (looks round the room mysteriously.) 

Mrs. Jun. (aside) Alone! what can he mean? I hope he 
doesn't imagine himself to be in a serag-lio. 

Chiz. Fear not ! I'm not the man to take advantage of * 
lone, unprotected female. — No ! I'll lock the door I 

Mrs. Jun. As I live, he has locked it ; I declare I tremble 
like a dish of blue-mange. 
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Chiz. Sit down (placing chairs). Mrs. Juniper, to look in 
your fiice, I should say you were a discreet woman — but 
howeveiv- 

Mn. Jun. — ^Why, sir, I pays my rent and taxes regularly, 
and manages to put a trifle in the savings* bank every year — 
have refused two methodist parsons and a stage coachman 
since the death of poor dear Mr. Juniper — ^and never sells any 
liquors between church hours except to moral and religious 
characters. 

Chiz. Mrs. Juniper, you are the pink of prudence, and 
might, I think, be trusted — 

Mrs. Jun. Safe as the bank, sir. 

Chiz. In a word then, madam, can you keep a secret ? 

Mn. Jun. Sir, I can keep any thing that comes within my 
license. 

Chiz. Aye, but a woman's tongue, Mrs. Juniper, knows 
no license. "Well, then, Mrs. J., you must know — the 
fact is — ^I have come here for private and particular reasons 
(euide) best known to myself — quite incog — ^wouldn't have it 
known for all I possess — and that's a good round figure I 
assure you — (aside) a circular nought! in short, my dear 
madam, to be frank, my object is — but however — 

Mrs. Jun. (aside) — Oh, hang that " but however." I'm 
not to be put off in this way. I'll tap that " but however," 
afore I've done — ^but pray go on, sir, you can put confidence 
in me I can assure you. 

Chiz. (aside). Egad, in my opinion she's confidence enough 
already-— flfo Mrs. }.) Know then, Mrs. J. — returning home — 
last night — ^found a letter — ^tore it open — from very old 
friend — ^what do you think — ^ran thus — come to me instantly — 
— must see you — ^utmost consequence — ^the fact is — but how- 
ever — ^Rushed to his house — splendid mansion — private room 
— blocked the door — ^most mysterious — ^the business was — 
you'd hardly believe it — ^but however — Start immediately — 
chaise and four — ^railroad quicker — ^first train in the morning 
—branch coach to Three Hollies — attentive landlady — be- 
witching creature — but mark, said he — not a syllable, my boy 
— Bay nothing to nobody — ^but however — (^oes up i..J 

Mrs. Jun. Well, if ever I heard the like. I declare he 
stows more " buts however" in his speeches than I can in my 
cellars, (to ChizzleJ. Ah sir, I understand it all — ^you want to 
get a peep at your property unknown to any one, eh ? — and 
very nat'ral too, I say. 

Chiz. (aside.) Peep at my property ; egad, I must peep 
through a microscope to see it. (to Mrs. Jun.) My property 
— ah — no keeping you in the dark, Mrs. Juniper I see — ^what 
you know me, eh ? — 

Mrs. Jun. If I'm not mistaken you be our new squire that 
we are all anxiously expecting. A' n't I right, sir ? 

Chiz. (aside). Takes me for the new squire ; egad, that'll do 
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— aii>-thing but the real thing. Why you see, madam, that ii 
a question — which, between you and me — under present cir- 
cumstances — involves considerations which — ^were I to disckxe 
the real state of affairs — you would, I am sure, allow— that is 
— but however — 

Mrs. Jan. I understand plain enough — want to seewhidi 
way the wind blows, eh ? If I may make so bold sir, I hope 
when you come to settle at the hall you'll not forget to do all 
you can for the Three Hollies — it will be a great benefit to a 
lone widow woman like me I can assure you. 

CUz. Oh, ru give you a benefit if thaf s what you want 
depend upon it — so you're a widow, are you, eh? (aside). 
V^df here's a chance for mc, I'll pump a bit. fto Mrs. JuN.j 
Juniper been dead long — shame if he has — buxom, bewitching 
creature like you to be — but however — 

Mrs. Jan. La bless you sir, my poor dear husband has been 
dead and buried these ten years. 

Chiz. Egad, then you're the finest picture of a widow 
after Tenters I ever set eyes upon. But Juniper left you well 
to do I hope — matters all right with you before he died— did he 
not? 

Mrs. Jun. Oh yes, sir ; I was very comfortable at his death, 
thank goodness. lie left me the house and business, sir, with 
a meadow at the back, besides a trifle in the funds, a cow, a 
few pigs, and the rest of the fumitur. 

Chiz. (aside). The devil he didl — egad, this is the very thing 
for me. (to Mrs. Jun.) And yet, Mrs. Juniper, even blessed 
as you are with plenty and pigs — possessed of every comfort 
and a cow — still, my dear madam, there is one thing wanting to 
complete your happiness. 

Mrs. Jun. And what is that, sir ? 

Chiz. "What, does'nt your own heart tell you ? a friend 
Mrs. Juniper — a buzzum friend — ^that would console you and 
mind the bar — look after your interest and keep the key of the 
till, — love you sincerely and receive your dividends half yearly 
— counsel — protect — comfort you, and larrup the pot-boy. 
Mrs. J. you are alone unprotected female, — 1 a private single 
gentleman — ^>'ou endowed with every charm — I not particu- 
larly bad looking — you possessed of a snug little income— 
and I — but however, — 

Mrs. Jun. Lord, sir, I don't understand you ; what do you 
take me for? 

Chiz. Take you for, Mrs. J. Why, to look at you, I'd 
take you for — better or worse with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mrs. Jun. You take me for better or worse, sir ; you who 
are engaged to Miss Julia of the Grange — oh, you shocking 
man. 

Chiz. (aside.) Who the devil's Julia Grange. Egad, I'm in 
for a wife as well as a squireship ; but nothing like having two 
strings to one's bow. Oh — Julia Grange— oh — yes, I remem- 
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ber — charming creature — ^but pug-nose — sings divinely — scolds 
infernally — great taste — fell desperately in love with me — 
horrid bore — misfortune of being a good-looking fellow — didn't 
like to hurt the poor thing's feelings — and so might, perhaps, 
have told her — but however — 

t Mn. Jun, Oh, then you have been deceiving the poor 
thing all this while. Oh I you're a dreadful Nefario I'm afraid. 
Chiz, Not a bit of it — quite t'other, on my honour. No, 
believe me, charming Mrs. J. — never will my joy be per- 
fect, until my cup of bliss is flavoured with Juniper, and here 
upon my bended knees I swear — (a violent knocking at door J 
but however — 

(St AND WELL without. J 

Stan, Hollo ! within there — open the door. 

Mrs. Jun. I declare there be Mr. Standwell, your father-in- 
law that is to be, at the door, and you've locked it. What 
shall I do ?— I'm an undone woman. 

Chiz, My father-in-law that is to be — ^the devil it is. 

(^Standwell without.) 

Stan. Come, my young gentleman, what are you at? — 
Why don't you open the door ? 

Chiz. You can't come in — I'm not fit to be seen ; admit 
you in five minutes. 

Stan, Very well, don't be long — I'll come again. 

Mrt. Jun. Oh dear, dear, what shall I do — where shall I 
go ? I can't go down stairs, or they'd discover all — oh, what 
will become of me ? I'm a lost woman. 

Chiz, Yes! you're lost if you're found, to a certainty. 
Stay — I have it ; run in there, and keep yourself quiet. 

Mrs. Jun. You wont say a word ? 

Chiz. Not a monosyllable ; but begone, vanish, evaporate, 
mizzle ! [Exit Mrs.Juniper, s. e. r.] Egad, this is what I call a 
piece of good luck. There was I hunted by those dreadful dogs 
the bailiffs, and very nigh, like Achilles, laid by the heels ; but I 
put the hounds on a wrong scent — ^left word I'd gone to France — 
and came down here, trusting to the attractions of a fascinating 
face- a drab benjamin — a pair of cross-barred ineffables— and 
a mysterious " but however** to work my way— And, egad, I 
was right— made my fortune, by Jupiter ! — Procured me an 
estate — a squireship— the fee simple of a lovely virgin, and the 
reversion of a buxom widow ! — ^\Vhat a pity I can't take them 
all ! but I must make the best of my time, or the real Simon 
Pure may arrive, or the bailiff smell me out, and I be robbed 
of those honors which I feel are but my due ; (knock at doorj 
but that's my embryo father-in-law returned, I've no doubt. 
Come in. 
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{Enter Standwell and Julia, s. e. l.) 

Stan. Cshaking him by the hand.) Ah, my dear boy, I &m 
delighted to see you ! ^-elcome back to old England. 

Chiz. (aside.J Back to England ! what's he mean ? I never 
was sent out of the country yet. (to Standwell.) Pm rejoiced 
to meet you again, sir. 

Julia. His sojourn in India has made him quite a different 
person, I declare! 

Stan. But here's your old flame, Julia ; — she would come 
with me— couldn't keep her away. 

Chiz. (aside.J Oh, this is Julia Grange, I suppose. — Julia! my 
beloved Julia ! come to my arms (embraces her and while w 
doin^ says to StandwellJ You'll excuse this little outburst of 
affection, sir ! hav'n't seen the dear creature for so long yon 
know. 

Stan. Ah, very natural — don't mind me — ^I was as fond of 
kissing at your age as any one, and, egad, I don't think I've 
lost all relish for it yet ; but you can't tell how glad I am to see 
you again. I heard a stranger had arrived — knew it must be 
the son of my old friend — and came down directly. 

Chiz. Hush, my dear sir — ^wouldn't have it known for all 
the world. 

Stan. Not known ! Why not? 

Julia. How very mysterious ! 

Chiz. For goodness sake be silent — ^you see the fact is— 
private reasons — ^want to see how things are going on — ^look 
after my bailiflF. (aside.) The bailiffs have been looking after 
me long enough. And then you see I shall be ready — you 
know — you understand — but however — 

Stan. Aye, aye, I understand — want to do a bit of the sly, 
eh ? Shrewd dog — just like your old father — chip of the old 
block I see. 

Chiz. (aside.) Who the devil was my father, I wonder? 
Ah, sir ! my father was a man, sir — he was a man, sir — and 
you know what kind of a man he was, sir. (aside) More than 
I do, by Jupiter. And I am his own son, sir — and proud I am 
to say — but however — 

Stand. And yet, egad, to look at you, one wouldn't per- 
ceive a great family likeness. 

Chiz. (aside.) Devilish odd if you did. 

Stan. Ah ! it is astonishing what an alteration a few years 
residence in foreign parts will eflFect in the countenance; I 
verily believe I shouldn't have known you again — ^what do j'ou 
say, Julia ? Should you imagine that was the curly-headed boy 
that used to play at puss in the corner with you. 

Chiz. (aside.) She must have a lively imagination if she 
could. 

Julia. Not if I'd seen him without knowing who he was; 
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and yet, when I look at him again, I don't think I could have 
mistaken the expression of those dear eyes. 

Chiz, (aside.J My eyes ! here's a precious piece of fun ! 
fto JuLiA.j Ah, I knew you could not forget them — ^you used 
to think so much of them, did'nt you, love ? But as you say 
sir, (crosses to c.) it is surprising what a change time and hot 
climates work in one's appearance. You'd hardly believe it, 
but my complexion has undergone as many variations in colour 
as a camelion on a sun-shiny day. Why, you wouldn't think 
ity sir, but the cholera in Eygypt turned me as blue as a blue- 
bottle, and then the yellow fever of Jamaica made me as green 
as a grasshopper. 

Stan, What! the yellow fever made you green! That's 
very extraordinary. 

Chiz. Not at all, sir. You see, sir — ^I caught the yellow 
fever oh the top of the blue cholera, sir — and so the yellow 
of the one combining with the blue of the other, very na- 
turally formed green, sir — and green accordingly I became, 
cir — a bright pea-green, sir — looked for all the world like a 
stick of asparagus — ^I can assure you, sir. 

JtUia. But I never knew you had been in either of the 
countries you have mentioned. I thought you had been 
sojourning in India all this while. 

Chiz. Oh, India I ah, yes ! of course ! a curious circum- 
stance occurred to me there, sir. You must know, sir, travel- 
ling in those parts for the benefit of my health, sir — ^took a 
plunge in the Red Sea, sir — ^you know the Red Sea, sir:— it's 
a deep lake, sir — swam across it and back again, sir — ^fond of 
swimming, Julia — ^was a day and a half doing it, sir — and what 
do you think, sir — ^when I came out, sir — I was as purple as 
pickled cabbage. 

. Juiia. As pickled cabbage ! How frightful you must have 
looked to be sure. 

Stan, What! purple! 

CMz. Positive purple, sir — ^you see the green, sir — you 
recollect I was green before, sir — being a compound of 
blue and yellow, sir, — and mixing with the red, sir — ^the 
yellow, sir,^ — ^left the blue, sir — and the blue, sir — combined 
with the red, sir, — and so the green, sir — became changed into 
purple, sir — d'ye see, sii*, — clear as ditch-water, sir — but 
however — 

Stan. Well this is all very extraordinary to me — you tra- 
vellers certainly see strange things ; but, I say, — if you were 
in India all this time, how came you to encounter the cholera 
in Eygypt, and the yellow fever of Jamaica ? 

Chiz. Oh, ah, very true, sir ! I see you were never in 
India, sir — a common occurrence there, sir — all done by the 
wind, sir ! The devil's in the wind for mischief out there, sir 
— ^wherever it blows from, sure to bring something with it — 
when it comes from Hungary, sir, gives every one an extra- 
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ordinary appetite, sir — if it blows from the Falls of Niipn, 
sir, and you happen to be looking that way, sir, — ^you'd be nue 
to have a cataract in your eye, sir — and if it sets in from the 
€{uarter of Mount Vesuvius, sir — ^you'll be certain to have an 
eruption all over you. — ^That's the way, sir — always something 
in the wind out there, sir — but however — 

Sttin. Well, well, this is all very wonderful, but far past 
my comprchensiun, and you shall tell us all about your 
adventures up at the Grange. But you and Julia would like 
tt) have a few minutes tete d, tete I dare say, and very natund 
too, 80 I'll just go and see the horse put too — ^then Til take 
Julia to call on the Simpsons, you in the mean time can pack 
u]) your traps, and we'll come and pick you up as we retumr— 
so l)e good children, and don't get too fond of one another in 
my absence, that's all. [Exit.'] 

Chiz. At length, then, dearest Julia, fate has brought ns 
once more together, (aside.) I wonder whether she's anything 
in the three per cents. The ardent desire of my yearning 
heart is then at last gratified, (aside.) How I should love her 
if she'd only a little bank stock. 

Julia. And I — have I not been equally anxious to meet 
you again. Other suitors have pressed around me, but I 
i>])urned them all : you, I knew, loved me for myself alone, 
while they courted me only for the paltry lucre I possessed. 

Chiz. Mercenary wretches ! (aside.) She has some tin then 
— bless my lucky stars ! Yes, believe me, it is your own 
sweet self, dearest, that I covet, and not your petty five — ^ten 
— ^twenty thousand — I forget the exact figure, love — but 
however — 

Julia. Twenty thousand until my father's death. 

Chiz. (ixside.) Twenty thousand until her father's death. 
Idol of my soul ! (aside.) Twenty thousand I We'll be mar- 
ried to-morrow, dearest. 

Julia. To-morrow! Oh, no! that would be too sudden; 
besides, you know, there must be some delicacy observed. 

Chiz. Certainly, sweet ! (aside) Damn the delicacy, I say. 
I can assure you, love, I have no wish to appear precipitate in 
the matter — so suppose say the day after — 

Jidia. ITie day after — you are in a hurry, indeed. 

Chiz. Who would not be, to possess you, darling, (aside) 
And your twenty thousand. Consider the ardour of my affec- 
tion — consider my love — consider my twenty thou - ahem !— 
but however — 

Julia. Well, papa will arrange all that ; but tell me, has 
your heart never, during your long absence, played truant 
from your own dear Julia ? 

Chiz. My heart. How can you ask it, dear? No! here, 
at thy feet, I swear, by the great Wanky Fum, these knees 
have never bent in adoration to any other charms but thine— 
(Mrs. Jun. appears at the door, R.) — ^Mother Juniper, by 
aU that's damnable. 
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JuHa. What, never once so much as wavered in your 
faith? 

Ckiz. Never ! the heart which now throbs beneath this 
be]:\jainin has ever been true to you, sweetest, faside to 
Mrs. Jun.J all gammon, dearest — don't believe a word of it. 

Julia. I always thought I might rely upon your constancy. 

Chiz. You might, and ever may, love 1 by those lips I 
swear it, and thus I make the oath binding with a kiss 1 (aside 
to Mrs. JuNy) I'll attend to you directly. 

Enter Gaby, s. e. l. 

G(iby. Please, Miss, the shay be all ready, and Squire 
Standwell do say — (observing Chizzler embracing JvliaJ — 
but however — 

Chiz. Gret out, you miniature hippopotamus, how dare 
you interrupt a gentleman at his devotions. (Tiicks Gaby off. J 
Come, then, if I must part with you, dear, (aside to Mrs. 
Juniper^ Back to you in a moment, sweet, (to J \:li a. J My 
heart bleeds to leave you, love ! fto Mrs. Juniper.^ I long to 
be with you, darling 1 (io Julia.J Matchless maid ! (to Mrs. 
Juniper.^ Bewitching widow I (to Julia.J Infatuating Julia ! 
(io Mrs. Juniper.^ Intoxicating Juniper 1 — ^but however — 

[Exeunt Chizzler and Julia, s. e. l. 

Mrs. Juniper comes forward. 

Mrs. Jun. -Well, he is a poUybigamarien — I declare I never 
seed such a deceptions wretch in all my bom days afore ; but 
this comes of living among them Hindoo savages, where 
they're allowed as many wives as there be months in the year, 
^-as if, as poor dear Mr. Juniper used to say, one better half 
wamt more nor enough for any man. I shouldn't wonder but 
what he'll be for marrying all the women in the parish; 
(horn blows without) but there be the other coach, and, as I 
live, there be another customer a coming in. Well, these 
rail-roads certainly be the things to make us inn-keepers 
get on. 

Enter Cashmere, s. e. l. 

Cash. Thank goodness, I am at my journey's end at last. 
(seeing Mrs. Juniper.^ The landlady I presume. 

Mrs. Jun. Mrs. Juniper, at your service — do you stay, sir ? 

Cash. To-night, certainly; but whether longer depends 
upon circumstances. Have you many people stopping here ? 

Mrs. Jun. Only one gentleman, at present, sir — he be the 
owner of a large estate in the neighbourhood. 

Cash. Indeed ! — ^\S'hat is his name ? I may be acquainted 
with him, perhaps. 
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Mrs. Jun. Why, you sec, sir, he be rather an odd Idnd of t 
being, and doesn't want to be known to any one here, 8ii^-4mt 
I'll f;.) and see your luggage put into your room, sir. — (oxide.) 
Now, he be either a country squire, a London butdier, i 
gentleman's coachman, or a bum-bailiff, I'll be sworn ! 

[^Exit 8. E. L. 

Cash. I declare I feel quite oveijoyed at the thou^ts of 
meeting my beloved Julia once again — ^has she been as true to 
me as I to her? Fourteen years estrangement is a severe 
trial for a woman's affection ; and though her letters haYe 
breathed eternal constancy — ^yet, alas ! the sex is as fickle ai 
frail ! — Kgad, it would not be amiss to learn something of her 
demeanour in my absence, ere I make myself known to her— 
l)robably thjs gentleman may be acquainted with the family, 
and be able to give me some information on the subject-^ 
thuse villages the least liasim, however secretly conducted, 
cannot avoid detection. 



Re-enter Chizzler, s. e. l. 

Chiz. Well, I've appeased Mother Juniper^^cc* Cashmere, 
and starts) — a stranger — and seems rather suspicious, too— 
has a dash of the bailiff about him — smells strongly of Chan' 
eery-lane, and looks latitats, I declare — but he doesn't kno^r 
me, that's clear — so I'll just sound him abit — (to Cashmere.j 
From London, I presume, sir ? 

Cash. Yes, sir — just arrived. 

Chiz. Indeed, sir ! — May I ask what you've come dovn 
about, sir? — you'll excuse me, sir — ^you see, sir — the fact is, 
sir — hut however — 

Cash. You are expecting somebody, I suppose, sir ? 

Chiz. (asido) A bailiff, by all that's horrible ! and on the 
look out too, I see — now to blind him. Oh, no, sir ; quite the 
contrary, sir! — thought you might have wanted to make 
enquiries about some one in the village, sir — know everybody, 
sir — been living here all my life, sir — native of the place, sir- 
large estate in the neighbourhood — got a fine manor of my 
own, sir — (aside.) That's no bounce, at any rate. Splendid 
sport there, sir — lots of hares about me — preserve them, sir. 
(aside.) Yes, with macassar oil. Happy to give you any 
information, sir — you understand — but however — 

Cash. You are very kind, sir ; and being a resident here, are, 
doubtless, acquainted with one w^ho had an engagement with a 
gentleman abroad, sir. (aside.) Now, I shall learn whether my 
Julia has been true to me or not ! 

Chiz. (aside.) That's I, by jingo ! I left word I vas 
engaged to France — now to i)ut the catchpole on a wrong 
scent. Oh, yes, sir ! — knew the party well, sir — sorry to say it, 
sir — hope you've nothing to do there, sir — but however— 
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Ckuh, But however what, sir! You alarm me, sir; pray 
proceed ; I have an attachment in that quarter. 

Chiz. (aside.) Yes — a writ of attachment, of course — regret 
to hear it, sir — ^you're too late, sir — a day after the fair, sir — 
no wish to hurt your feelings — but however — 

Ccuh, But however what, sir ? Continue ; pray continue — 
I'm prepared to hear the worst — ^what has become of the party, 
■ir? — I entreat you to tell me. 

Chiz» (aside.) Well, damme, if this is n't the most enthusiastic 
catchpole I ever knew ! — ^What has become of the party, sir ? — 
1*11 make him believe I have ran away — ^why, bolted sir! — 
((Buide) That'll do, I think. 

Cctth, Bolted 1 How ! "What 1 Explain yourself. 

Chiz. "Why bolted ! — mizzled — cut — decamped — exploded 
—gone off — ^which ever you please, sir. 

Ccuh. What gone I — ^the chief object of my search ! — ^then 
all is lost 1 

Chiz. (aside) Devilish lucky for me, you think so J Yes, 
sir I deceitful creature, sir — kept faith with no man, sir — ^ran 
away in the night, sir I (aside) My usual style of doing it. — 
Eloped when everybody was asleep, sir — but however — 

Ccuh. Gracious heaven 1 is it possible ? — a being who was so 
chaste 1 

Chiz, Yes, chased indeed, sir ! — chased like a fox, sir ! — ran 
lAer by everybody, sir. (aside.) That's my case wherever I go. 

Cash. Well, I never could have imagined it I (aside.) Oh, 
Julia ! Julia ! Why I intended to have taken the person myself 
— ^thought it would have been quite a catch ! 

Chiz. (aside.) Yes, you're fond of a catch, no doubt — 
intended to have taken the person, did you, sir — but, bless 
you, that would have been nothing new. (aside) I'll make him 
believe I was in prison here. Was laid by the heels here, sir — 
confined in this very town, sir ! 

Cash. What ! confined in this town ! 

Chiz. Oh, yes — fact, I assure you, sir — had a little affair at 
the Red Lion, sir I 

Cash. A what ! 

Chiz. A little affair, sir — landlord quite distressed about it, 
sir — a little bill, sir — long as that, sir — left it quite unpro- 
vided for, sir ! 

Cash. Gracious heaven! that such a being should ever 
become so utterly devoid of all feeling and honor. 

Chiz. La ! that's a mere nothing, sir ! — several little affairs 
of the same sort in the neighbourhood. 

Cash. You astound me! but, is there no trace of the 
fugitive ? 

Chiz. None, that I know of, sir. (aside) Egad, I must get 
rid of this fellow, somehow; yet, stay! yonder comes a 
gentleman who knows more about the movements of the party 
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than myself, sir — so, if you'll just retire into that room, nr, 
(Kj I'll learn particulars, and report progress, sir^-doyoa 
understand, sir? 

Cirsh. Yes, yes! — only give me some clue to the fugitire^s 
retreat, and I will pursue the creature even to the remotest 
comer of the earth. [Exit s. e. r. 

Chiz. Well, damme, if he isn't the most persevering bailiff 1 
ever met >\'ith ; but I've got you now, my master, and to 
make sure, I'll turn the key. (locks the door. J I'm afraid, tho*, 
my troubles are not at an end yet — It's very evident I'm 
8U])p(ised to be somebody beside myself, down here; and if 
the real Simon Pure should come before I'm tied to thatlovdy 
angel, with the twenty thousand pounds, what the devil's to 
be done, then I Egad, I have it — I'll excite his jealousy— stir 
up his green-eyed monster — and if that doesn't make him 
forswear the dear creature — ^why, damme, since I've been taken 
for him, the bailiff yonder shall take him for me ; and, at all 
events, let the worst come, I've old Mother Juniper to fidl 
back upon — and, after all, I don't think she'll make so very 
bad — a — but however — 

Enter Prowl, s. e. l. 

Chiz. Top-boots! 

Prowl. "Whity-brown coat ! 

Chiz. Broad brim ! 

Prowl. Plaid continuations ! 

Chiz. Egad, this looks like the squire. 

Prowl. He's too great a swell for my man. 

Chiz. (aside. J No time to be lost; good day to you, sir- 
snug little place this, sir — natives devils to talk, sir — no secrets 
here, sir — capital place for information, sir — I should say you'd 
come down on a voyage of discovery, sir — you'll excuse me, 
sir — no wish to appear inquisitive, sir — but however — 

Prowl, (aside.) Voyage of discovery ! Egad, he smells the 
bailiff already. Why, yes, I certainly came to look after a 
certain party in the village here. [^Goes up l. 

Chiz. (aside.) Damme, how he struts — all the air of a 
nabob, I declare 1 Very curious, sir — I guessed as much, sir— 
if I mistake not, sir, you've a suit of long standing in that 
quarter, sir — heard all about it, sir — isn't it the case, eh ? 

Prowl. A ca : sa : it certainly is, sure enough, and a precious 
long time I've been engaged in the business — I thought I 
never should have been able to have got possession of the 
person, but I think I may make pretty sure of getting hold of 
the party now. 

Chiz. (aside) Now to raise the squire's jealousy. Don't 
make too certain of that, sir — there's many a slip 't^'ixt the 
cup and the lip, sir — but however — 
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Prowl, But however I well, go on 1 What do ye mean ? 

Ckiz. Mean — (aside) — ^he'll break his heart, poor devil ! — 
that it's all up with you there, sir — ^no go, I assure you, sir — 
you've been too long on the road, sir — attachment, somewhere 
die, sir ! 

Prowl, What ! you don't intend to say any other gentleman 
has been before me, and captivated the prize. 

Chiz, faside.J The squire's getting the steam up. Yes; 
fust, I assure you, sir — no wish to hurt your feelings — ^you've 
been cut out, sir — ^fickle creature, sir — quite taken in another 
quarter — sorry for you, sir — but however — 

Prowl, Taken! the devil! Well, I heard there were a 
number of gentlemen after the individual. 

Chiz, Oh, yes, sir — scores, sir — never knew a person so 
much sought after in all my life, sir ! 

Prowl, And quite nat'ral with such a bird as that. 

CMz, Quite, sir — ^person handsome, sir — ^manners winning — 
iJMcinating creature, sir. 

Prowl. So they are all of that kidney; make victims of 
many honest men by such artful means ; and, certainly, of all 
the rogues I ever came across, there never was, to my fancy, 
such a regular, out-and-out, thorough-bred do, as that Mr. 
Caleb Chizzler. 

Chiz. (aside.J Caleb Chizzler! egad, here's a screw loose 
here. • 

Prowl. Why, here's the very writ I've got against him, is 
for as complete a plant as ever you heard of. 

Chiz. A writ I (aside.J Egad, then, this is the bailiff after 
me ; and that must be the squire after Julia. What the deuce 
is to be done now — I have it — (io Prowl.J So then, you're a 
bailiff, are you ? — shouldn't have thought it, to look at you — 
you see, knowing so little about those people, I mistook you 
for a gentleman — only shows how wretchedly ignorant I am 
in these matters — actually mistook you for a gentleman I'm 
expecting down here after a fair neighbour of mine — ^father's 
estate adjoins my park — known and loved her ever since I was 
so high — intended to have horsewhipped the fellow — but 
however — 

Prowl. It's lucky for me, then, you've found out your 
mistake — so then all you've been telling me, don't concern 
Mr. Chizzler, sir? 

Chiz. Mr. Mizzler? 

Prowl. No, Chizzler ! 

Chiz. Grizzlerl no; don't know such a person — never heard 
the name before. 

Prowl. You hav'n't noticed a person down [^here on the 
sly, have you, sir ? 

Chiz. (aside.J Now, to get rid of the squire and this fellow 
at one stroke ! To be sure I have — ^was here only a moment 
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a^, and did n't want to see you — spied you coning wa t in 
there — ^thought it odd — locked the door — suspidoui-lookmg 
character — said he was a squire — couldn't believe it— 4hifi 
your man, de{>end upon it — but however — 

Prowl. Ah, just his vmy 1 — then I've got him at last, tiask 
goodness, (slaps Chizzler on the shoulder. J You've no notxm 
the trouble that fellow has given me, sir — he is the most 
knowing card I ever was after — ^but I'll be even with him now. 

Chiz. Aye, do — but mind he doesn't slip through your 
Angers, this time ; you'll take him off directly, of course. 

Prowl. Never fear, sir. Ah, sir I you an't up to the wicked 
dodges of this life. 

Chiz. No ! I am happy to say I am as innocent as a new-bon 
babe on that score. 

Proirl. Yes, you are an honest gentleman, sir ! 

Chiz. And you are a man of discernment. 

Prowl. He didn't ask you to lend him anything, did he, sir? 

Chiz. What ! borrow of a stranger — unblushing impudence. 

Prowl Just his way, sir. 

Chiz. But you'd better look after your bird, or he may tske 
wing, for what you know. 

Prowl. I'll cage him ! 

(Opens the room door, r., and drags Cashmere out.) 

Prowl. Come along, Mr. Chizzler — you are my prisoner it 
last. 

Cash. Chizzler ! — prisoner ! What do you mean ? — unhand 
me. I am Squire Cashmere, of Quagmire Hall — -just re- 
turned from India. 

Proicl. D'ye hear that, sir ? Botany Bay, more likely. 

Chiz. Oh, fie ! fie ! young man I appalling iniquity. 

Proirl. Just his way, sir — an old hand in that line. 

Chiz. Take care of him — make the wretched creature 
comfortable — and any little expences, I shall be most happy 
to — but however — 

Prowl. There's a honorable gentleman for you ! — ^why don't 
you take pattern by him — but, come along; I can't waste 
my time with such as you ; come I 

Cash. Loose me, fellow, I say ! — I'll not stir one step. 

Prowl. Oh I wont you ! — we'll soon see that — (calling off.) 
Here I Sturdy! 

Chiz. There ! there ! take him away — shameful impostor I 

[Prowl endeavours to dras^ Cashmere off" — he resists, 
and cries "HKhP, thieves, murder!" — Chizzler 
shoulders him behind — when they have neari^f 
reacfied the door, enter Standwell, Julia, Mrs. 
Juniper, and Gaby. 

Stan. Holloa ! what is all this? — 
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Oftur. Awkward affidr — gentleman particularly wanted — 
private business — pressing invitation — wont accept it — better 
letiie and arrange it — ^ladies present — can't do so before them 
—but however — 

Mrz. Jun. Well, it certainly be a very unpleasant business — 
I wouldn't have had it happen in this house for a great deal, I 
can assure you, Mr. Standwell. 

Cash. Mr. Standwell !— What I Squire Standwell, of the 
Girange. 

Stan. The same, sir. What do you know of me ? 

Ckuh. There is some dreadful mistake here ; I am Christopher 
Cashmere, returned from India, sir, to take possession of my 
uncle's estate, and claim the hand of my beloved Julia — ^these 
letters of your daughter's, sir, which I have ever worn nearest 
to my heart, will prove my identity — (gives packet.) 

Prowl. I have got into a quagmire here, I'm thinking ! 

Chiz. It's all up with me — knocked out of the twenty 
thousand, by Jupiter ! 

Stan. These are genuine, certainly — ^but then, who is this 
gentleman — ^he represented himself to me as Squire Cashmere. 

Chiz. No, pardon me, sir — ^you wrong me, sir, I assure you — 
I'd scorn the action, sir — you see, sir — ^the fact is, sir — came 
down here — represented nobody, sir — got taken for somebody, 
sip — all I said was, sir — but however — 

Stan. Egad, now I recollect, that I believe is all you did say; 
but who the devil are you ? What is your name ? 

Chiz. Who am I, sir ! what's my name, sir ! — I'm a private, 
single gentleman, sir — and my name is — Ctums, and looks at 
ProwlJ — but however — 

Prowl. Caleb Chizzler, you mean; and you're my prisoner! 

Chiz. I'm a free born Briton ; and this is the land of liberty 
— but however — 

Stan. So, then, your tale about catching the yellow fever on 
top of the blue cholera, and so becoming green, a bright pea- 
green, sir, was all false, sir, eh ? 

Cash. Aye ; and so was, I suppose, your story about Miss Julia 
—and the little affair at the Red Lion — a little bill, sir — long as 
that, sir — left it quite unprovided, sir — 

Julia. And your swearing by the great Wanky Fum ! 

Mrs. Jun. And your oflFer to comfort me, and larrup the 
pot-boy 1 

Prowl. And your palaver about having heard there were 
such people in the world as regular doo*s ! 

Oahy. And your stuflf that you always liked to reward 
attention. 

Chiz. Spare me, my good friends, spare me — I respect you 
all — shall ever respect you — you see, the fact is — temptation 
wis before me — bailiffs behind me — beauty beside me — my 
wonted modesty forsook me — and I — but however — 
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Stan. Well ! well * It's a pity that the ingenuity you have 
displayed in this affair, should not be applied to some worthier 
purpose. Come, I'll free you from your present difficulties, 
and procure you a snug birth in the neighbourhood, upon the 
stipulation that you promise to reform. 

Chiz. Sir, I make no promises, whether I shall ever agsin 
turn blue, gret'ii, yellow, or be ultimately dun-brown, I cannot 
tell — my fate is not in my own hands — all I have to say is — 
but however — 
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TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESa 

Dear Sir, 

Allow me to dedicate to you your own Nicholat NiekUbjf 
in his dramatic garb. The exceeding popularity that you harr 
already invested him with must plead my apology for th« 
attempt. 

Tour sincere admirer* 

EDWARD STIRUKG. 

13, Jehn Streit, JMpkL 



REMARKS 



l^zs dramatic combination of the most popular points of one 
of the inimitable works of " Boz" is most cleverly put together, 
and as cleverly acted, though we think it hardljr fair to attempt 
to finish what is as yet unfinished in the original. By chance or 
in consequence of some indistinct hints during the progress of 
tbe plot the counterfeit coinage of Mr. Stirling's brain might 
hare borne the impress of the true gold so nearly as to have 
rendered it necessary to alter and remodel the denouement of the 
soorce whence he derived his piece, to the great annoyance and 
trouble of the inventor and constructor of the whole. Such 
however, we are happy to find is not the case. We are equally 
happy to learn that the skill and tact of the adapter, and the ex- 
cellence of the acting by which this little piece is sustained, have 
in this particular instance certainly removed from the mind of 
Mr. Dickens those objections which, as a general principle, he 
naturally entertains to the adaptation of his unfinished works to 
theatrinal purposes. 

Tse interest to know the real end of this eventful history will 
now rather be increased than lessened ; and that the conclusion 
of '* Boz" will surpass that of all others we are well convinced, 
for "none but himself can be his parallel.", 

B. W. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I^ — The coffee room, the vnndow if ttAtdk extendt aerotg 
the stage — inn yard of Saracen* s Head, Snowhill, seen through tt— 
Jire is seen burning cheerfully — a table laid for breakf'attf coffee, iSfCm 
smoking— ^opposite is anoVwr table, at which is seated four little 
boys, eagerly watching Squeers who is eating voraciously, and 
cutting large slices from a round of beef, which is placed on a third 
table, and occasionally pocketing the same — a. fifth boy sits on • 
fmall. box — an ostUr or chambermaid crosses— it is snowing ligjktiy 
during scene. 

Squ, (^speaking to children wihile eating.") Conquer yoar pa^ 
siODt boys* axid don' tbe eager after victuals, {swallows a large 
pkce,) 

Vf Waiter enxers with a large jug, and a kettle ^ mih hot water, b« a* 

Wai, The milk, sir. 

Squ. {speaking with his mouth fulL) Very well, (looks intojug^ Xs 
this twopenn'orth, William 1 

Wai. Two penn'orth, sir. 

Squ, What a rare article milk is in London ! EiU the j^g^ 
up to the top with water. 

Wai, To tbe top, sir ? why the milk will be drownded. {filt' 
ing jug from kettle,) 

Squ. Serve it right for being so dear. Now have youbroiight 
the bread-and-butter for three, for these ^t« little boys ? 

Wai, Yes, sir. (places a smaU plate of thick bread-^nd-butter oC 
the table, 

Squ, Very good. I expect a young gentleman of the name 
of Nickleby, when he arrives send him to me. 

Wai, Yea, sir. (going.) 

Squ. Stop ! you may leave the kettle. 

[Waiter places kettle on fireplace, and exits, 
^tasting milk and pouring water init,) Here's richness ! — think of 
the many beggars and orphans in the street, that wou?d be glad 
of this, little bo}«. (pours mare water,) Now, boys, for breakfast* 
When I say No 1, the boy on the left hand nearest the window 
may take a drink ; and when I say No. 9, the boy next him 
will go in ; and so till No. 5, which is the last boy. Are you 
i-.ll ready 1 

Boys, Yes, if you please, sir. 
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Sgu, That*s rigbt ! keep so till I tell vou to begin. No. U 
(boy drinks.) No. 2. (driah,) 3, 4, & 5. (aU drink.) Aod now tor 
tbe bread-and-batter. (bnaking it into Jive portions,) Look tharp» 
for wben the horn blows every boy leaves off^ {boyt eai qukU^. 
S^utERs standing before fire,) Capital chance-— this Nickleby for 
me — the rery man I want — it is not the first time Old Kalph 
has thrown me a bone to pick, (a horn sounds, and people cross 
yard with luggage.) That's the horn ! leave off, boys. No. 1, poll 
that crust out of yonr mouth ; 4 & 5, I'll knock your heads 
together, (taking btead-and-hutter/rom them, and placing it in a 
nmUl basket.) There, yon*il want it on the road. 

IVArrsR re-enterSf s. e. 

Wai, Mr. Nickleby, sir. 

Squ. Very well, William, get these boys on the coach, wiH 
yon ? [Waiter exiUtrith boys, a. h. 

Ralph and Nicholas enter a. h. Squebrs bows. 

Squ, (to Ralph.) Servant, sir. I'hose dear children are five 
pupils of mine, all booked outside for the delightful village of 
l)o-the-boy8 Hall, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire ; where 
youths are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished ivitb 
pocket-money, and — 

Ral. As advertised ; we know all about it, sir. 

Squ. You do, sir, you do, no roan better. That boy you 
sent us. Docker, he that died, how kind Mrs. Squeers behaved 
to him ; the attention that was bestowed upon him in his ill- 
ness — dry toast and warm tea every night and morning, when 
he couldn't swallow it — a candle in his bedroom on the very 
night be died — and the best Walker's Dictionary to lay his 
head upon, yet he died ungrateful. 

Ral, (groans.) Hem ! 

Squ, {whispers to Ralph.) That half-witted fool still lives, 
sdthough we tried every thing. 

Ral, Silence ! my nephew, Mr. Nicholas Nickleby. 

Sou. (aside.) All mum. (to Nicholas.) How do you do, sirl 
you'd be delighted with Mrs. Squeers — she'll be a mother to 
you. 

[Squeers, Ralph, and Nicholas, retire up talking, and 

eiit R. h. 

Newman Nogcs enters, 1 e, l. h. 

Nog. (looking cautiously round.) Governor — not here — all 
right, (producing a dirty soiled lettei'.) This may be a slight assist- 
ance to his nephew — poor lad — widowed mother — innocent 
pretty sister — unprovided — not a friend to look to but Ralpa 
Nickleby — he ».y'riend — ha! ha! ha!— to anything but him- 
self. — No, no, Ive lieard of hard-hearts — but rock marble's a 
feather bed to his. (a noise of passengers arriving, Horn sounds, 
und •• Coach f coach ready*') I mustn't be seen — no, no* secrecy, 
secrecy's the word— ha ! hat (retires behind ooaeh.^ 
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Bnter Mrs. Nickleby, Kate, Ralph, Squeebs, and NicaouM, 

R. H. 1 E. 

Rai. (to Mns. N.) Don*t tell me, madam— I never paid for 
a hacknev-coach in my life. 

Mu, ^ . i can't help it ; if the dear boy had gone without 
aeeinif us, I should never have forgiven myself — without h'n 
bieakfabt too. 

Bal. Breakfast! stuff — when 1 first started in the world, I 
took a penny loaf and a drink at the pump for my breakfast. 

Squ, (^who has b«tn pl^idug boyi on coach.) Now Nickleby, I 
think you'd better get up behind. i*m afraid of one of them 
boys falling off, and that would be a clear loss of twenty 
pounHs a year, and two towels. 

Kate, (to Nicholas) Dear Nicholas! who is that vulgar 
man? 

Squ. (giving a card.) Mr. Whackford Sqiieers, ma^am, and 
I'm far from being ashamed of it. Them's sooje of my boya, 
all gentlemen's sons — each boy is required to bring two suits of 
cloihes, six shirts, six pair of stockings, two nightcHps, two 
pocket-handkerchiefs, two pair of shoes, two hats, and one 
razor. 

Nic. A Razor ! what's that for ? 

Sqii. To shave with, (touches his oumhenrd.) 

Ral. (advancing.) My niece — Nicholas' sister — Mr. Squeers f 

S*fu. (^bowing.) Indeed ! I wish Mrs. Squeer's took gals, and 
we had you for a teacher. I don't know tho', she might grow 
jealous. Kh! ha I ha! (retires up with Ralph, and talks 

part.) 

Kate. I don't half like the appearance of this person, Nicho- 
las. What kind of a place are you going to ? (asida to 
Nicholas.) 

Nic. I hardly know Kate ! but I suppose the Yorkshire folks 
are rather rough and uncultivated. Mr. Squeers is my em- 
ployer — you mustn't take his coarseness ill. (Squeers and 
Ralph look round.) They are looking this way— I must take my 
place. Bless you love — and good bye mother, look forward to 
our meeting again some day — good bye ! (kisses sister and mother, 
then exits l. h. 1 s. arid re-enters immediately u. s. u h. and is seen 
to mount coach,) 

Sqa, (to Ralph.) I understand — I'll hold him with a tight 
hand — and for Smike. 

RaL (axt(/«, tiitorrupting- Squeers.) As you value my friend 
ship, never let tne hear any news of the brat again — but — his- 
Sifu, Death — ha! ha! 

[Nodding his head arid placing his fingers on his nose^^ 

they whisper — Ralph gives money and aU exit 1 e. l. u. 

[Newman Nooos who has stolen on during the latter part 

of the scene, v. s. l. •h., now approaches the coach cau' 

tiiiiisly. 

Nog. {ho ding up Utter to XrciioLAS ) Here. 

A 3 
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Nie. What's tiiifl 
Mog» Hiuli ! 

IPmnts to Ralfh who ha$ ontered, v. s. l. b., «jA i8 

tilt characters for tableau, 

Wk-e it — read it — nobody knows — ^that's all. 
Nic» (taking letter,) Stop ! 
Nog, (going,) I can't. 
Ate. Why ? 
Nog, fiecaose I won't. 

Tableau, — (See work.) 

Gva, Now gentlemen — cOach ready. 

[^ffom blows — SdUEERs jumps up — Kate and Mm. 
NiCKLEBY wave their hands'-eoaeh moves slowly 
snow desoauds heavily as scene closes in. 

SCENE IL — A chamber in Madams Mantiliki's houee-^'a sbn^ 
knock aiid a bell heard as the scene opens. 

Enter a Servant in livery, l. b. 1 e. 

Ser, (yawning,) I never saw soch a bore of a house as this is 
•—knocker and bell going from morning till night— I most po- 
■itively must give my master his discharge. 

lExit, R. H. 1 E., and re- enters immediately followed by 
Newman Noggs carrying a letter. 

Nog, Give this to your master — Mr. Ralph Nickleby will be 
here immediately — be quick — no time to lose, (gives letter.) 

Ser. No time to lose, (mimicking,) What a wild boar \ 

[^Exit slowly. 

Nog. Nice place the benevolent old gentleman has selected 
for the pretty delicate creature — his niece — a dressmaker — a 
milliner — and open to all the insults and degradations that the 
wasps and butterflies of fashion may choose to heap upon her 
— and for what 1 why the splendid recompence of six shillings 
per week — fourteen hours per day — and find herself in food 
and all the necessaries of life — the boy pack'd off to the worst 
of slavery — the drudgery of a Yorkshire school — the girl con- 
demned to perpetual misery and squalid poverty. So much 
for the widow's friend — kind uncle and loving brother — bah ! 
I'm ashamed to own myself of the same species — but a day will 
come — will come, (rubbing his hands.) 

Enter Ralph Nickleby conducting Kate, r. ii, 1 e. 

Ral, Why are you loitering here, idling your time away ? go 
home. 

Kog. Yes, sir — but allow me to — 

Ral. (loud.) Go ! 

Nog, Oh ! ^ [Hobbles off r. h. 1 e. 

Kate. Is this Madame Mantilini's, sir ? 

Hal. It is Madame Mantilini's — and what of that, pray 1 

Kate, (timidly.) Nothing, 

Hal. Oh ! I thought you might have some objections to offer 
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to the situatioB--^ bcvt been at the ti^uHeof prorUing for 
you. 

Kate» Uncle — I must ask one question — am I to live at 
home ? 

JRml, At home f wliere's that 1 didn't know yon had one. 

KaU, I mean with my mother — the u'k2ohh-I cannot leftro 
her. 

RaL Hombog ! Do as you like — tho' yon will lire here to all 
intents and purposes, for here you will take yonr meal^^here 
y<Ni will be from morning tUl night — and occasionally till 
morning again. 

Kmti, But at night, I mean*-! must be with my mother— «t 
home — although that home may be huottble. 

JRal, May be humble— must be. you mean. 

]iatt» Your pardon, uncle — the word slipped from my- 
(•ngue. 

RaL I hope it did— we most have no false notions of pride. 

[Mantilini is heard speaking toithout, 

Man, (without,^ Make haste my devinity — can't exist with 
ont you — *pon my honor. 

Mantiuni enter ,l. b. 1 a. 

Man, Nickleby — ^how are you ? Demmit ! you don't mean to 
say you wan tme yet — do you 1 

Ral, Not yet — my niece 

Man I remember — demmit — I remember now — what yon 
come for — ha ! ha ! forgot the note — and thought yon wanted 
money — ^jrou are such a rum fellov^r, Nickleby — the demdest^ 
long-headed, queerest tempered old coiner of gold and silrer 
erer was — demmit. 

Madame Mantilini enters, i.. h. 1 e. 

Man, My life — what a demn'd dcFil of a time you have 
been! 

Mad, M, I didn't even know Mr. Nickleby was here, love. 

Man. Then what a double demn'd infernal rascal that foot* 
man*must be my love> 

Mad, M. That is entirely your fault, my dear. 

Man. My fault, my heart's joy ? 

Mad, M, Certainly — you will not correct the man. 

Man. Correct the man — my soul's delight t 

Mad. M. Yes, I am sure he wants speaking to — bad enough. 

Man. Then do not vex yourself — he shall be horsewhipped 
till he cries out demnibly. (kisses her — she ptUls him violently by 
the ear.') 

RaL Now ma'm, this is my niece, (bringing Kate forward.) 

Mad. M. Just so — Miss Nickleby — can you speak French^ 
child ? (^crosses to Kate.) 

Kate, (timidly.) Yes, ma'am. 

Man. Like a demn'd native, (eyeing Kate with a glass.) 

Mad. M, We keep twenty young women constantly employed 
in this establishment. 
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Han, YeSi and some of 'em demn'd handsome too 

Mad. Af. MantUinl ! ; 

Man, My idol ! 

Mad* M. Do you wish to break my heart ? 

Maiu Not for twenty thousand hemispheres — populated with 
little ballet-dancem. 

MacL M. You will pay no attention if you please to what 
Mr. Mantilini says, he knows nothing whatever about any of 
my young ladies, he was never even in the workroom — I do 
not allow it — pray what hours of work have you been accus- 
tomed to? 

Kate, I have never been accustomed to work at all ma'am* 

HaL For which reason she will work the better. 

Mad, M. I hope so— our hours are from nine to nine, with 
extra work when we're very full of business, for which I allov 
payment — dinner and tea you will take h^re — your wages will 
average from five to seven shillings a week. 

Man, (aside.) What she'll do with so much demn'd money 
I can't guess ! 

Mad. M, If you are ready to come, you had better begin 
to-morrow morning at nine precisely. Miss Knagg, my fore- 
woman shall be prepared to receive you — is there any more, 
Mr. Nickleby ? 

Ral. Nothing more, ma'am. 

Mad, M, {curtseying.) Then, I believe, that's all. — Come, 
love. 

Man. Yes, my soul. Adieu Nickleby ! — Au retoir you littlt 
bonnet sylph — {bowing to Kate) — mind the demn'd nine in the 
morning. 

Mad. M. (angrily,) Mantilini ! 

Man, (putting his arm round her uaist and hurrying her off.) 
Silence, charment — you know I'm too demn'd fond of you. 

[Exit Mantilini and Madame, l. h. 1 s. 

Ral, There, now you're provided for — I had some idea of 
providing for your mother in a pleasant part of the country — 
but, as you want to be together, I must try to do something 
else for her — she has a little money, hasn't she 1 

Kate, A very little. 

RaL. A little will go a great way if it's used sparingly. 
There's a house empty that belongs to me — I can put you into 
it till it's let — but no time to spare now. Come, I'll see you 
into the street, then you must find your way home — turn to the 
right-hand, straight on — if you forget, then ask — or stand still 
till you remember again. 

lExit hurriedly, r, u» X £., dragging Kate ttfitr hrM on 

kit arm. 
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fiCKNE ITL— ^ dilapidated room, tuppimd to be a kitehMai Do" 
ihe'boyt Hall — window in f. through which the tnou> is fallings 
a fireplace, tt e. r. h. — the reflection of the moon falls strongly on 
Shikb, who is sitting bif a wretched fire with his head leaning 
vpan his hands and knees — a solitary ruMiglU Uluminates tht 
scette — stage half dark, 

Smi, (mournfully sighs,) Oh, dear ! ob, dear ! he died — my 
heart will break — it will — it will — there is no hope for me — 
bow many years have passed since I was a little child — ^younger 
than any that are here now. (wildly.) Where — where are they 
all gone ? — I wish I was with poor Dorker — ^the boy that died 
liere. I remember when I sat up with him at night — be cried 
DO more for friends he wished to come and sit with him ; but 
l>egan to see faces round his bed, that came from home all 
smiling — ah ! what faces will smile on me when I die ? {shiver- 
ing.) Who will talk to me in those long — long nights? they 
cannot come from home — I — I don't know what home u— 
nothing — uothmg but pain and fear — pain and fear for me— 
alive or dead — no hope — no hope ! {buries hufaee in his haitds.y 

[A loud knocking at door in f. — Smike rises hastily'— 

wipes his eyes, 
Squ, (without,) Are you coming to-night — the wind blows 
fit to knock a man off his legb. 

Smi. (<t^/i5.) He's come again. Oh! (opentdoorinfat.) 

Squeers atid Nicholas enter d. in flat, 

Sifu, Is that you, Smike ? 

Smi, Yes, sir! 

Squ, Then why the devil didn't you come to the door be* 
forcl 

Smi, Please, sir, I was almost asleep over the fire* 

Squ, Fire — what fire 1 

Smi. The kitchen*fire, sir. Missus said as I was sitting up^ 
I might come in for a warm. 

Squ. Your missus is a fool — ^yon'd have been more awake in 
the cold I reckon-— away with you, and tell Mrs. Squeers I'na 
arrived — jump. 

[Smikb exits slowly, r. b. 1 ■• 

Nie, Is this Do-the^boys Hall, sir ? 

Squm Yes, but you needn't call it a hall down here ; the fact 
it, it isn't a hall. 

Nie, Oh, indeed ! 

Squ. No. we call it a hall up in London, because it sounds 
better; a man may call his house an island if he likes, there's 
no Art of Parliament against that I believe ? (strutting up to 

I^ICHOLAS.) 

Mrs, S, (without.) Where is he ? where's my — my deary ? 

[Mrs. S. enters followed by Smike, B. h. 1 e. — Mrs. S. 
rushes into Soubers's arms and kitm 
goes to fireplace. 
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Atrt, 8, How is my Sqaeerj 

Squ. Wdl, well, love. How are tke cows ? 

Mn.S. AU right! 

Sqti, Andtliepigfl 

Mn^S, Am well as can be expected. 

Squ, Come, that's a blessing. The bojrs are all as they 
"^ere, I suppose! 

Mrs. S. Tfaey*re well enough— that young Pitcher's had a 
ferer. 

Squ, Damn that bojr — ^he's always at someChing of tint 
sort. 

Mrs, S, I say it's obstinacy, I'd beat it ont of him and I told 
you so, six months ago. 

Squ, You did, darlmg, you did. This is the new yonng man« 
my dear. 

Mrt. S, Oh ! 

Squ. Yon mnst gire him a shake down in the parlour 
to-nigbt — ^you don't much mind how on sleep I suppose* 
Nickleby? 

JVitc. No, I am not particular. 

Squ. That's lucky, eh ! Mrs. Squeery, my deary, (^laughs,) 

Smikb comes forward* 

Squ, Well, what do you want, eh ? 

Smi, (tretnbting.) Is there — did any body — has nothing been 
heard, about me ? 

Squ. Devil a bit, and never will be — ^pretty sort of thing 
isn't it — that you shMild have been left here all these years, 
and no money paid after the first six months, nor no clue left 
ivhu you belong to ! — and I've had to feed and clothe yon, that's 
the best of the joke. 

[S.MIKE presses his hands to his head, and exits, a. h. 1 e. 

Mrs. S, It's my firm belief, Squeers, that young chap's turn- 
ing silly ! 

Squ. I hope he won't make such fi fool of himself for he's a 
handy fellow, and worth his meat and drink any day ; besides, 
■we should lose — hem ! Til tell you by and by. Let's have 
supper — I'm hungry — Nickleby will pick a bit with us to- 
night, to-morrow we'll settle matters, and put him into his 
regular bedroom — let me see, how many have we got in 
Brookes's bed — Jennings, one — Bolder, two — Graymarsby 
three — Primrose, four — and what's name, five — ^yes, Brookes 
is full. 

Nic. (aside.) I should think he was, poor devil ! 

Squ. There's a place, somewhere, but 1 cau't call to mind 
where. — Seven in the morning — seven winter* six in the sum- 
mer. 

Nic. I shall be ready, sir. 

Squ. I'll come myself, and show you where the pump is^ 
you'll always find a little bit of soap in the kitchen- window — 
that belongs to you — 1 <;\on't know what boy's towel I can put 
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you on«-bat if youll make »hift tO'.morrow morning. Mn. S. 
will arrange it — my dear, don't forget. 

Mrs* S. I'll take care — and mind you take care, young man, 
and always get first wash — the teacher ought to have it, but 
tlie hoys get the better of him, and whoUop him if they can. 

Squ, {aside,) Now for supper. We*ll eat first— he can poUsU 
tihe bones. 

Afr«. S, (aside,) Hush ! IVe got a nice juicy steak — I bought 
A lailge piece on purpose. 

Squ, Why, have you 1 For what t — not for the boys t 

JBdrs. S. No, no. 

Squ. I didn't think, you would make such a noddy of your- 
self— ka! ha! 

[Squeers and Mrs. S. exit r. h. 1 s., ^ arm round her 

tvaist, 

Kic (toalking up and down stage,) Extraordinary person— 
wild, uncouth place ! Can my uncle have been deceived, or 
lias he willingly condemned me to such a life as this ? — No, 
do; I wrong him for the supposition. Perhaps I am judging 
too hastily ; matters may turn out here much better than they 
promise ; I must be patient, and endeavour to accommodate 
myself to circumstances, for my mother and dear sister's sake. 
(takes out Newman Noggs's letter,) What an extraordinary 
hand ! Why did Noggs give this to me ? There was an 
earnestness in his manner that has struck me forcibly, (reads.) 
•* My dear young man, — I know the world — ^your father did 
not, or he would not have done me a kindness when there was 
no hope of return ; you do not, or you would not be bound on 
such a journey. If ever you want a shelter in London, they 
know where I live at the sign of the Crown, in Silver-street, 
Golden-square — it is at the corner of Silver and James-street 
-—bar-door both ways. You can come at night Once nobody 
was ashamed'— never mind that — it's all over now. 

•* Newman Noggs." 

" P.S. — ^If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good 
ale at the King's Head. Say you know me, and 1 am sure they 
will not charge you for it. You may say Mr. Noggs there, for 

. I was a gentleman then, I was indeed." 

< 

U Smike re-enters slowly t R. h. 1 z. 

a Smi, (shivering,) You're to go in to supper, sir. 

^ Nic, Thank you. (crosses to r. h.) You are shivering— are 

^ you cold t 

Smi, N — no, I'm not cold — I'm used to it. 
Nic. Poor fellow, (patting Smike's head,) What a pitial)le 
object ! My heart bleeds for him. [£xi^, r. h. 1 e. 

Smi, He spoke kindly to me. I — I — can't bear it. (sighs.) 
When — when shall 1 hear from home — from some one that 
loves me 1 To remain longer in this dreadful place will drive 
me mad. If I was a little bird, then I could fly far, far away, 
to live happily all the summer days among the green fields and 
wild flowers. Yes, yes, FU go at once, (runs to wtndotv,) But 
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there are no flowers now. The cold glistening^ snow is on tbe 
ground, and tbe green fields are buried under a Urge wbhe 
shroud. If I left tbe bonse now I might be starred, and drop 
helpless and frozen, like tbe poor birds ! {pauses.) IVe heard 
that good people that live away from this place feed the pretty 
harmless robins when tbe cold days and dark nights are on— 
perhaps they would feed me too, for I am very harmless-^ 
Ten:. I'll run to them at once, and ask them, {going.) 

Squ, {heard withoutf r. h.) Smike ! you lazy rascal, wbeit 
arc you 1 

Smi, {creeping from window.) I dare not go — that voice renders 
me helpless ! ill — I'll wait till tbe moon goes to sleep and 
the gloomy clouds come down ; then — tbeu I'll fly away, to be 
my own master, to walk about all day, and sleep soundly at 
night, {laughs) Ha! ba! tbnt will be what some of tbe boyi 
call liberty, {clasps his hands with joy,) Ob! I love it — lion 
it — I love liberty ! Yes, yes ; this night I will be frefr— 
ha ! ha ! 

{^Exit through winumo cdrefully — the refleetum ef tin 
moon is thrown upon Smtke as he gets out of' window^ 
he then closes the window • shutters, and the sens 
changes, 

SCENE IV. — The work-nwrn at Mantilini's — a number cf girk 
discovered at work making bonnets, S^c, — Miss Knaco, Xati, 
and Madame Mantilini discovered, — Tableau, 

Mad, M, {coming forward.) Miss Knagg, this is the young 
person I spoke to you about — Miss Nickleby. 

Girls, {aside to each other. ) The new country young lady. 

Mad. M, I think, for the present, she will not be of much 
use, but her appearance will — 

Miss K. Suit very well with mine. Miss Nickleby's and I are 
quite a pair — he ! he I [Door 2 e. l. h. opens — Mantilini peeps in. 

Man, Is my life and soul there 1 

Mad. M. No ! {girls laugh aside.) 

Man. How can it say so, when it is blooming there like a 
little rose in a demnition flower-pot. May its poppet come in 
and talk ? 

Mad. M. Certainly not. You know I never allow you in 
the work-room. Go along I 

Mail, {walks towards her on tipioCf blowing khses to her.) Why 
will it vex itself and twist its little face into bewitching nut^ 
crackers? {embracing her.) 

Mad. M. Oh ! 1 can't bear you. 

Man. Not bear me? — fibs, fibs, it couldn't be. There's not a 
woman alive that would tell me such a thing to my face — to my 
.own face, {girls laugh.) 

Mad. M, Ladies, leave the room, (girls rise.) Miss Knagg, 
retire a few minutes with Miss Nickleby. {one of thtr girls taught 
loud,) Miss Jones, your services will not be required after to- 
morrow evening. 
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Oirl, I'm sure I don't care. I can get a shilling a>da/ and 
mj rictuals any where, and here 1 get none. 

[Girls exit, talkir^ — Mantilini i$ $iated%n c/iatr L. h^ 
coquetting with Kate Nickleby. 
^ JItM jr. Isn't he a beautiful man creature 1 

[Miss K. and Kate exit r. h. S b» 

MatU M* Alfred ! 1 am surprised at your conduct. Why da 
;|foa show yourself to the girls — my young ladies 1 

Man, (^tapping her chin^ If you will be odiously demnibly 
outrageously jealous, my soul, you will be rery miserable — 
borrid miserable — demnition miserable* 

[Mantilini 8it$ atid pullt Madame on hU knee* 

Il^td, Af. (pettishly,) I am miserable. 

Man, Do not put itself out of humour. It is a pretty be- 
witching little demn d countenance* and it should not be put 
out of humour, for it spoils its loveliness, and makes it cross 
and gloomy — like a frightful, naughty, demn'd hobgoblin. 

Mad, M, 1 am not to be brought round in that way always, 
sir. 

Man. It shall be brought round in any way it likes best, and 
not be brought round at all if it likes it better. 

Mad, M. You are always flirting with some new person. 
Last night, at the ball, your attentions to Miss La l^pinnini 
was remarked by every one. 

Man, No, no ! 'pon my soul, my life — 

Mad, M, They were. I had my eye upon you all the 
time* 

Man, Bless the little winking, twinkling eye, was it upon me 
all the time ? — Oh, demmit I 

Mad, M, You ought not to waltz with any body but your own 
wife^ and I will not bear it, Mantilini, if I take poison first. 
(throws herself into a chair,) 

Man, She will not take poison and have hoiTid pains, will 
the ? (drawing a chair towards her and seating himself.) She will 
not take poison because she had a denra'd fine husband, who 
might have married two countesses and a dowager ? 

Mad, M, Two countesses ! — you told me one before. 

Man* Two — two demn'd fine women — real countesses, and 
splendid fortunes — demmit ! 

Mud. M. (playfully,) And why didn't you? 

Man, Why didn't 1 1 Had 1 not seen the demn'd'st little 
fascinator in all the world — and, while that little fascinator is 
my wife, may not all the countesses and dowagers in England 
he ■ ^Madame M. kisses him in time to interrupt the setitence,) 

Mad, M. Dear Alfred > 

Man, Adorable Evelina, let me worship you ! Can't it spare 
its Alfey a little more cash, my existence's jewel ? 

Mad, M, Don't ask, my love, we've so little in hand. 

Man, Then we must have some more, pigeon. We must 
have some discount out of old Nickleby to carry on the war 
with — demmit ! 

Mad, M, But you can't want any more just now, dear 1 

Man, My life and soul ! there is a horse for sale at Scrubb's 
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wbtch it would be a sin and « erime to Iom. JfiagaKbu:* 
qaadruped— ^oing, my scmtt' joT» for notfaing I I 

Mad. M. For nothiofr! I an glad of that. j 

Man, For actnaDy nothing — a bondred guineas dowi 
will buy bim. Mane and crest* and legs and tail, and all of the 
denm'd'st beanty. I will ride bim in the park before the ?ery 
chariots of the rejected countesses. The demn'd old dowiger 
will faint with grief and rage, and the other two will sar he i 
married — be htt made away with himsdf— >it is a demn*a ttdng 
— ^it is all up. They will bate each other demnibiy, and wbh 
you dead and buried — ^ha ! ha ! he! he I 

Mad. M, Ua ! ba ! yon naughty flatterer. I suppose I most 
see what money I have in the desk, (going -mry akwlyj) 

Man, Make baste, angel of bounty ! Get me the him- 
dred, or I shall devour you with kisses — absolotely swallow its 
little body» clothes and all — demmit ! 

[£xt<y I* H. 1 a. wlh Madame MAimi.iNi esjastto^, 
mtid running ktr ajf, 

SCENE V. — A parlouT meanly Jumished in Do-tke-boys BtU, 

Enter Miss Squebrs ami Miss Price, a. h. 1 e., carrying a tahk 
-followed by a tervant-girl tpith teathings tohich the placei on taJUi 
then fetches four chairs — two candles alight on tabU» 

Miss P. So Fanny— you've really got a rigbt down sweet- 
heart at last, eh 1 

Miss S, Yes, Tilda — and I flatter myself such a one as foDu 
don't meet with every day — he's a perfiect gentleman bred and 
bom. 

Miss P. Lor ! how nice I 

Miss S. Ain't it ? We fell in love with one another at first 
sight — he's only been here a fortnight — now can't you guess 
who it is, Tilly, dear ? 

Miss P. Is it the new tutorer, Mr. Nickleby ? 

Miss S. (simpers.) Y — e — s — although he's only pa's assistant 
he's a young gentleman of high birth — and immense connec- 
tions — I mustn't tell you all I know just yet — but he will have 
heaps of money — and perhaps — a title or two — ^ain't I a fortu- 
nate girl at last 'i 

Miss P. Uncommon ! what has he said to you ? 

Miss S. Oh ! don't ask me — when I begged of him to make 
me a soft pen — this morning — he looked so stft at me — ok 
dear ! I'm a lost girl, 'Tilly, (sighs.) 

Mi^s P. Did he look this way, Fanny, (squinting,) 

Miss S. Yes, only much more genteel. — Pa and ma being 
out, I've invited him to meet you, and your intended, Mr. 
Brodie, the miller's son, to drink tea and play cards — in the 
parlour— this evening. 

Miss P, How delicious ! John will soon be here — he's only 
gone home to clean himself, (fetches chairs, they sit,) Betweea 
ourselves, Mr. John's grown rather jealous— I most take bim 
down a bit — IH give mjrself a few airs. 
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JUSn S. I do 80 palpitate ! (placing her hand an her heart.) 
Miu P. Ah ! poor thing ! 1 know what it ia — you'll soon get 
•llie better of it, my dear. 

[^ dight kiuftk, B« H« 
Mi$s S. Oil ! Tilda — there he is — is my biur in order 1 
Miss P. Yes, hush ! (whispers.) Say come in* 
Miss 5. Oh i come in. (whispering.) 

Nicholas enters, r. h. 1 e. 

Nie. Good morning, ladies, (bowing.) I — understood from 
llr. Squeers — thai — • 

Mus S. Oh yes — it's all right — father — pa— don't tea with ns 
•^ut you won't mind that I dare say — we are only waiting for 
one more gentleman. 

Miss P. Don't mind me a bit ; for I'm quite as bad. Go on 
iost as you would if you were alone. 

Miss 'S, La ! 'Tilda ! I'm ashamed of you. (both giggle*) 

Kie. (aside.) What are tliey about ? Well, as I am here, and 
teem expected (for some reason unknown to myself) to be 
amiable, why it's no use looking like a goose — ^ladies, allow me 
the honour, (places chairs — girls gi^gk.) — 

Miss S. Ain't he a duck, Tilly ! (aside.) 

[A heavy footstep heard without^ b. h. 

MUs P. That's John Brodie*8 step ! (rum to wing.) Well^ 
John ! 

John Brodie enters r. h. 1 e. 

Bro. Wee], Mat-il*da ! (grinning.) I be here at last. I had to 

clean the horses, and milk 'tould cow, before mother would gi 

I my Sunday coat, to come out a sweethearting. 

. Miss S. I beg your pardon Mr. Nicklebf — Mr. John Brodie, 

sir, a perfect gentleman. [Nicholas bowu 

Bro. '£es ! and a miller, grazier, and cow doctor. For eating 
bacon, drinking yale, and killing a pig, I won't turn my band 
upon any chap in Yorkshire — gi us thy fist, lad ! (grinning.) 

Miss a. Now sit down — the tea's drawn. Mr. Nickleby, will 
you sit here ? (placing chair next her.) 

iCui P. To be sure he will. Where should he ut 7 

[They all sit at table. Nicholas eats very hearty, 

Bro* (speaking with mouthful.) Old wooman out^ beant she 
Miss t (Miss S. nods.) I'm glad of it, she be a rum un — ye 
doant get thin bread and butther ev'ry night I expect, munf 
£h ! (aside.) £cod, how he does put it away ! ha ! ha ! (laughs, 
and appears to choke with a mou^tU of bread.) 

Nie. (sharply.) Sirl 

Bro. (laughing.) £cod ! if you stop down here at school long 
eneaf, mister, ye'll be nout but skeen and boans — ha ! ha 1 
t'other teacher wur a lean un, ecod he were, a mopstick was a 
Daniel Lambert to un — ha ! ha ! 

Nie. Your remarks are ungeutlemanly and oflTensiFC, (shaking 
hand,) sir, and I — lAUrise, 

Bro. Dang it — does want to fight t Cone on. (squortn^i^ to 
Nicholas.) 
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Miu P. (ttopping Brodtt.) If yon say another word, Johsilll 
Bcrer forrire you. 

JSrtf. Weel, weel, I iron't. KUs I, lass* and well uyM 
more about schoolmaster chap. {ki$tet Miss P. heartily,) 

Miu S. (lobbing.) Oh I 

Miu P. What's the matter, Fanny t 

Miu S, Nothing. Tilda, dear. 

Miu P. I'm sure there is. (to Nicholas.) Say something to 
her. Shall I and John go into the little kitchen, and come back 
presently ? 

Nic. What on earth should you do that for ? 

Miu P. W hat for ? Well, you ar§ a one to keep company. ; 

The Servant enters r. h. and takes tffteathings, 

Miu S, We're going to have a game at cards if it's agreeable. 
We had better go partners, as there are only four of us, ''J'ilda, 
dear — two against two. 

Miu P. With all my heart. What do you say, Mr. Nick- 
leby? 

Bro, (aside,) She doant ask I. 

Kic. 1 shall feel a pleasure, allow me to be your partner ^ 
Ctakes her hand.) 

Bro, (aside,) That Lunnon chap wants to court her. ril— 

Miu. S, Well) I never ! Mr. firodie, shall we join partoeil 
against 'em 1 (reuat themselves.) 

Nic. (dealing cards.) We intend to win every thing. 

Miu S. Miss 'Tilda has won something she didn't expect. 

Miu P. La, dear I your h&ir^s coming out of curl. 

Miss S. Never mind me. 

Misi P, I never had such luck — I should always like to hare 
you for a partner, Mr. Nickleby. 

Nic. I wish you had. 

Miss S. Did ever any body hear 1 — (aside.) 

Miss P. John! why don't you say something, and not sit 
there so silent and glum. 

hro. Weel then, what I say is this, dang me if I stan' this ony 
longer. Do you think I'm going to let that cockney chap, 
make luve to you, after all I've done and spent 1 haven't I 
treated ye to all the races, fairs, and bulUbaitings in t' country 1 
didn't 1 last Tadcaster fair pay for two pound of gingerbread- 
nuts, two combs as good as tortoise-shell, and a chap that 
dances when they pulls a string! — besides spending a matther 
o'nine pence in the lucky bag, tea toturas, cherrybounce, and 
sweet stuff! after all this, dost think I'm going to stand ony 
Lunnon nonsense 1 No ! I be dom'd if I do. (going up to 
Nicholas.) Stand up like a mon, and let me knock you down. 

\^Pulls off coat f andsqiuires up to Nicholas. 

Miss P. Well, I'm sure, sir! what's all this about? ha! ha! 
(laughs.) 

Bro. Don't laugh. I beant a bit jealous ; oh no — oh no— 
no^ha! ha! ha I it be capital fun beant it! £h I ha! (stamping 
witn rage,) Oh you two-faced Jezebel ! where be all my money 
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tlie lucky hug — III be revenged — I'll be rcyenged— (fcic/w over 
table,) I wool— I wool. 

[Exit, R. XI. 1 £. dragging off Miss Price. 

Jltfifi S, (sobbing violently.) Oh ! Oh ! I had five trumps in my 
hand. (faUt into Nicholas's arms.) 

[£nt, L. a. 1 E. with Nickleby. 



SCENE VI. — 7^0 school-room at Do-the-boyt Hall Desks, forms, 
^e« Mr. and Mrs. Squeers and boys discovered at the opening 
tf scene, the boys are heard quelling. Mrs. S. is looking in a 
cupboard inflate 

Boys, Bab— bab— by— Bab— by — ^1 — o — b— Ion — Babbylon. 
(^this is done with a confused noise.) 

Mrs. S. (coming forward.) Drat the things — I can't find the 
school spoon any where. 

iS^tt. Never mind it, dear — it's of no consequence. 

Mrs. S. No consequence — isn't it brimstone morning ? 

Squ. Oh ! I forgot — yes — we must not neglect purifying the 
boys' blood, you know— besides if they hadn*t something or other 
in the way of medicine, they'd be always ailing and giving a 
world of trouble, and it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper 
than breakfast and dinner. 

Mrs. S. That Smike must have hid it somewhere or other. 
(tails.) Smike, where are you 1 

Squ. 1 haven't seen the young gentleman this morning. Since 
Kickieby has been here, he's grown dull and lazy ; a good 
thrashing will bring him to his senses, I'm thinking. 

Mrs. S. You are always thinking, why don't you acti That 
Nuckleboy will set all the boys against you» with his proud 
8tnck-up ways. I hate the very looks of him. 

Sou. My love, you are indiscreet. 

Mrs. S. Stuff, don't tell me, I know what's what. Smike ! 
where the devil are you 1 [JExif, r. h. 

Squ. He shall have a double allowance of brimstone for this, 
and DO treacle, (retires up to his desk, r. h.) 

Unter Nicholas, 1 e. l. h. 

Nic. When will the day arrive, that enables me to turn my 
back on this accursed place, never to set foot in it again, or to 
think of it— even think of it, but with loathing and disgust — 
added to my other sufferings, as if they were inefficient. Is 
the pretended affection towards me, advanced by Miss Squeerst 
the disgusting prototype of her more disgusting father 1 By re- 
jecting her attentions I have set these people toj^ether by the 
ears, and made more enemies, when, Heaven knows, I needed 
none. The unfeeling, dastardly conduct, pursued by Squeers, 
towards the boy Smike, is beyond all forbearance. I'm deter- 
mined to oppose such barbarity the next time, let the conse- 
quence be what it may* (seats himself at deshr^^^ lew murmur 
heard without.) 
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Squ, Boyv, hoys, silence^ or I'll— (itriloM farm wUklmtim 
they are itutantly silent,') 

Enter Mbs. Sqxteebs, vitk treaeie. 

Have you seen Smilte this morning, Mr. Nickleby ? 

Nic. I have seen nothing of him since last night. 

Squ, Come, sir, yon won't save him this way; where is he? 
— >he is missing. 

1st Boy, Please, sir* I thinki Smike's run away* 

Mrs. S, Ha ! who said that? 

Boys, Tomkins, sir. 

Squ. (siezing boyj) And what reason have you to suppose any 
boy would run away from this establishment, eh, sir ? take 
that, {boies his ears,) I g^ye you all notice if I catch Smike, 111 
only stop short of flaying him. 

Mrs.S, If you catch him, you can't help it, stupid— he 
hadn't any money, had he ? 

Squ, Never had a penny in all his life. 

Mrs, S, And he <tidn't take any rhing to eat with him, 111 
answer for, ha ! ha ! Then of course he must beg his way, sad 
he could do that nowhere but on the public road. 

^u. That's true, and IVe sent one chaise one way, sad 
Swallow's man another, so we are sure to catch the rascal (fr 
fore night. T 

Nic, (aside.) Wretches ! 

Squ, Who says wretches ? (rapping with his cane.) Now first 
class, treacle, (the boys all advance slowly and reluctantlyt Mb8. 
S. gives each a spoonful of treacle, some a rap of the head with spoon. 
Music.) Tableau, 

Squ. Now is that physicking nearly over ? 

Airs. S. Just over, (giving a little boy a very large spoonful,) 
There that's the last, (takes pan away — boys make wry faces.) 

Squ. Now, Mr. Nickleby, we'll begin business for the day. 
First class in English Spelling and Philosophy come forward. 
(six ragged hoys advance with tattered books — Nicholas places him' 
self near Squeers.) We'll get up a Latin class by and by, which 
1 shall turn over to you, Nicklcby — now then, where's the first 
boy? 

Boy. Please, sir, he's cleaning the back-parlour windows. 

Squ. So he is to be sure, we always go upon the practical 
mode of teaching, the regular educational system, CLEAN, 
verbative, to make bright, to scour. W I N — win-, D E R der, 
winder, a casement — when the boy knows this out of book, he 
goes and does it. It's just the same principle as the use of the 
globes — how now, where's the second boy ? 

Boy. Please, sir, he's weeding the garden. 

Squ. To be sure he is— B O T— hot, T I N— tin, N E Y— 
ney, bottinney noun substantive, a knowledge of plants — when 
he has learned that bottinney means a knowledge of plants, 
he goes and knows them, that's our system, what do you think 
of it t 

Nic. It's a useful one at any rate. 
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54». I beliere you— thiid boy, what's a hone ? 

Boy, A beast, sir. 

Squ. So it 18^ ain't it Nielcleby Y 

^e. I bdiere there's no doubt of that, sir. 

Squ* Of coarse there isn't — a horse is a qnadmped, and 
quadruped is Latin for beast, as every body that's gone through 
the grammar knows, or else where's the use of having gram- 
mars at all, so as you are in that, go and look after my horse, 
and rub him down well — the rest of the class Philosophy, go 
and draw water up, till somebody tells you to leave off, for 
its washing-day to*morrow. 

Enter Mrs; Squeess hastily, S e. x. h. 

3fr$,S, We've got the gentleman at last— Swallow's man 
caught him on the road to York, tied him hand and foot to 
prevent him giving them the slip again. 

^^M. Bring him in, bring him. 

[Mrs. S. exits, and returns directly dragging in Smikb 
trembiing and dejected, 3 e. r. h. 

Nic, (aside,) Poor fellow ! my heart bleeds for him. 

Squ, Let every boy keep his place, (striking desk,) Nickleby, 
attend here. Now, sir, (to Smiks,) have you any thing to say 
for yourself. (Jiourishing his cane,) Stand a little out of the 
wJ^, Mrs. Squeers my dear, I've hardly got room enough. 

Smi, Spare me, sir» I was driven to do it. 

Squ. Driven to do it, were you 1 Oh, it wasn't your fault, it 
was mine I suppose, eh ? 

Mrs, S, What does he mean by that ? 

Squ, We'll try and find out. {seixes Smike, and is in the act of 
striking him token Nicholas stands brfore them,) 

Nic, Stop. 

Squ, Who cried stop l 

Nit* I — this must not go on. 

Squ, Must not go on. 
. Nie, No— 1 say must not — I will prevent it, you have disre- 
garded all ray quiet entreaties on this poor miserable boy's 
behalf* therefore don't blame me for this public interference, 
you have brought it on yourself. 

Squ, (violently enraged,) Sit down, beggar ! (endeavcuring to 
strike Smike.] Stand back. 

Kit, Wretch ! I will not stand by and see it done, I h&^ a 
long series of insults to avenge, and my indignation is aggra- 
rated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless infancy 
in this foul den. Have a care, for if you do raise the devil 
witliin me, the consequences shall fall heavily on your own 
liead. 

Squ, Dog ! rascal ! take that, (strikes Nicholas a bhto toith 
ike «an«~ Nicholas torests cane from hun and beats him without 
mercy — Boys shout — Miss S. rushes in and belabours Nicholas- 
Master S. and Mrs. S, join in univei'sal conjusion, (Tableau 
firmed,^^Soe Work.y 

END OP ACT 2* 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. — A detolate wild heaih^with a bam or outhuH 
painted on one of the flaU-^'tmaU practicable door tn jofiie— 
daybreak — mtaie piano— Smiki diecovered crouching on the 
etage and peeping through barn-door, 

Smi, Yes — ^ycs, he's there — I'll watch beside him till he 
wakes, then hide behind the tallj^bushes lest he should see and 
-send me back. Oh — no— no— he would not be so cruel. They'd 
kill me now he's gone— I am cold and hungry — yet very happy, 
for I'm near the only being that ever spoke kindly to me since 
I was a little child, eh 1 (wildly, ) What am I now ? a man, a 
brave man, hal ha 1 No I am nothing, a /oo/ — ^those cruel peo- 
ple always tell me so. 

[Tlie barn-door slowly opens, and Nicholas eiden 
from it, covered with straw, Smikb partially eon* 
ceals himself behind door, 

Nic, I have slept well, spite of the fatigue and vexation that 
overwhelmed me, though I cannot banish fully from my mind 
the certain painful migivings as to the probable fate of the 
poor boy Smike ; it makes me shudder, to even think of his un- 
happy situation. (Smikb advances,) What is this, can it be 
some lingering creation of the visions that have disturbed me, 
it cannot be real, and yet I— I — am awake-^Smike I 

Smi, (kneeling.) Y — e—s— don't— don't beat me. 

Nic. (raising him.) Wretched boy, why do you kneel to roe? 

Smi, To go with you, anywhere — everywhere — to the end of 
the world — to the churchyard grave, let me — do let me go with 
you, you are my home, my kind friend ; take me with you, pray ! 

Nic. I am a friend that can do little for you. How came 
you here ? 

Smi. I— I have followed your footsteps, a long, long way 
from there, (shudders,) Watched when you slept, and crouched 
like a hare in the grass when you stopt to eat — I — I was very 
hungry, I dare not ask for bread, or you might have discover'd 
and sent me back. 

Nic, Poor fellow, your hard fate denies you any friend but 
one, and he is nearly as helpless as youiself. 

Smi. May 1— may I— go with you ? I will be your faithful 
hard working servant — I will indeed. I want no clothes, these 
will do very well ; I only want to be near you. (taking Nicho- 
las's hand.) 

Nic. And you shall, we will walk to London together, and 
the world shall deal by you as it does by me, till one or both 
of us shall quit it for a better, (shaking Smikb's hand) Come. 

Smi. {laughing wildly.) Hal hal I'm so happy, I don't feel 
a bit hungry now. Come, come, let us run all the way. 

(John Brodib whistles without, r.) 
Hush, they are coming to carry me back, don't let 'em, don't 
let 'em. (clings to Nicholas). 
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Nie* Silence, boy, youVe nothing to dread, (looks off, r. h.^ 
'Unfortunate, it^s my late rival, Mr. John Brodie. I am in no 
mood for noise and riot, and yet do what 1 will, I shall not es- 
4»pe altercation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a 
l>low or two with his staff. 

Smi. No, no, he shall beat me, not you. 

Enter John Brodie, earriiing a hugt stick, 

Bro, Barn-door open, eh! what the devil's in t'wind now? 
(jueiiig Nicholas.) Gadzooks, thee be'st out betimes this morn- 
ing, sur, servant young gentleman. (Jbovm,) 

Nic. Yours. (60105.) 

Bro, We'el we — ha* met at last — eh ? (whistUng and ttnking 
Jiis stick on the ground — Smike shrinks awayi) 

Nic, Yes. Come, we parted on no very good terms the last 
time we met — it was my fault, I believe — 5ut I had no inten- 
tion of offending you, and no idea I was doing so. I was 
very sorry for it afterwards. Will you shake hands? (offers 
liand,) 

Bro, Shake hands! — ah, that I will, (shakes hands,) 

SnU, (running forward.) Mine — ^mine, too. (offers his,) 

Bro, Dong it, mun, what does this scarecrow do wi' thee— - 
why, the feace be all broken loike — wa-at be the matter } 

Nie, It is a cut — a blow ; but I returned it to the giver, and 
«rith interest, too. 

Bro. Noa, didee though ? I loike un for that. 

Nic, The fact is, I've been ill-treated^- 

Smi, (mournfully,) For me. 

Bro, Noa — don't say that. 

tfic. Yes, I have been, by that man Squeers ; and I have 
beaten him soundly, and have left the place in consequence. 

Bro, What ! beaten the schoolmaster ? — ho ! ho ! ho ! Gi' 
us thee bond again, youngster. Beaten a school measter ! Dang 
it, I loove thee for^t — ho ! ho ! ho ! (shakes Nicholas's hatuL 
eiolently.) 

Smi. ((aiig^f.) Ha! ha! ha! 

Bro, Capital, capital, mun. And what does mean to do lad» 
now? 

Nic, Go immediately to London. We are now on our way. 

Bro, (shaking his head.) Dost know how much coaches 
charge 1 

Nic, No, no, I do not ; but that is of no consequence, for 
we intend walking. 

Bro, Gang awa' to Lunnun a-foot, a matter of one hundred 
and ninety miles 1 

Nic, Every step of the way. 
Smi. We'll be there by night 

Nic. Silly lad. Good bye, Browdie. We must walk forty 
roiles before night, {going.) 

Bro, Stan' still noo. iHow much cash hast thee gotten, 
mun? 

B 
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Nte. Not mock-^perkivi fro iyK^|S ; tall en Mfe it 

cnongh. Where there's a will ttare^ « way. 

Bm. Fhre ihflUngt Cmt tw« laii to walkvptoLamaBipi', 
one hundfed andMaKf weariKNiieMlet. Ivo! rmdang^dif 
thee shall while John Browdie*s gottea afoMea pnaea klris 
t'oald leather purse. (fmUimg mU • t kmb h y pmnt mmd ajfirmgii to 
NicHOLJis.) There be be, la£— tak' as much as ioike, mun. 

Nic. Yoa are too kiad ! 

Bro. Too koin d pac k o* staff; heaa^ it a datf of OBesMui 
to assist aaothert If wmrj hodf ipoold stick to that, tkere 
wouldn't be quite so aracfa auadrief doae ia fworid. TA* 
eneaf to carry thee whoam — theelt pay me jean dq^, I 
warrsnt. 

Nie. I win not refaaeyargtiwas lifsilidlMidBCSB. (tafco^ 
aMN«y.) A ao?icteiya wEl he yiite ea aag h *. 

Bro. One ! J>taag k, lad, tslt'oBe apiaee. 

Nie, No, I thank you ; one wiU fcesnUcient §&r h&ttu 

Bro. It thee won't hsT it» t'other ehap shall. Hete, SwSkt, 
here be one for thee* 

Smi, {taku^ wmmmfmid gktimgittatboaoiLAM,') Both fior joa 
—ha! ha! 

Nie» Heavea wiH iwwaid yoa for IhisJBiadnesB. 

Bro, ft he ^ rifk^ Soiafihsng he thaninBg^ ep and dawa 
wnder my waistcoat tiMt tells me so. («haAies hands wUk M.) 
Good bye — bless ee. Stop ! tak' this bit o' timber to hdp tbee 
on wi', mun. Keep a good heart, attd bless thee ! iSesten 
schoolmeaster ! — 'cod, Wn the bcsttfiiogaVe heard thb twenty 
year — bo ! ho ! ha ! 

[Brow DIE exitst R* b. — ^Nicbolas and Smike, l. h. — 
NiCHOXjbS earryif^ h» ImndU on his stide over hu 
shoulder and tfaving his hand to Browdte— Smiri 
looking back, nodding his head and holding Nicholas's 
coat- tail in one hand, Musie. 

SCENE 11. — The show-room at Madame MAN'nLiNi's— Kats 
discovered arranging various articles ef dress and 6^'outerM— 
large cheval glau — dresses, bonnets, SiCmScatt&red abavit the scene, 

Kate. I am almost tired of this wretched state of existencp^ 
no relief, no relaxation, perpetually associating with these 
odious people, not one being in the world, that can understand 
or sympathize with my situation but my mother, and that kind 
good creature, Newman Nog^s — innumerable are the little 
acts of delicate attentions shown by him towards us. I quite 
love him. {crosMs up stage.) Amidst all oar troubles it is a com- 
fort to learn from Nicholas that he is likely to do well — ^it is a 
bright star in our dark horizon, (approaches glass, at the same 
moment AIr. Scaley pops his head up from behind k — Katb 
screams. 

Sea. Don't be alarmed. Miss, this 'ere is the mantimakiBg 
COnsarn, ain't it? 

Kate, Yes, what do you want? 
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Sttu Wail • Himft, jonng ronaa-— vvre^s ytwr goneraor T 

iS«<«. My wkat dii you wy ? 

Sta, MnMwidtlmieywrori em of bim^-ain't he at Itoma? 

JTate. He is aboFe itain, I believe, do you want him ? 

Setu No, I don't euetly want him, if it> made a faronr on — 
yon can gest gV him that 'ere card, and tell him if he ronta to 
apeak to me and save trouble, here i am, Aat'a all. (gives canL 

KaU, 111 take tlie card to him immediately. [EsH, n. u. 

Sea, Aa you likeSrMin. (opens doors. Tix enters, tow^ing ghsg 
aoith atidu) Good plafte, thia 'ere» Tix, and this 'ere hartide 
wasn't oMde lor nothing', mmd you. {fmiktmg u> siOu\ 



Enter BSadamb Mantiunx and Katb — Scai^t is armnging hm 

nedeeloth at giats. 

Mad. M. Gracious hearen ! the wretch ! 

Sea. Oh ! is this l&e Missus 1 

Kate, It i& Madame Mantilini, sir. (Madame sits in c/tatr.) 

Sea. Then, this is a writ of execution, and if it's not conre* 
vient to settle, we'll go over the house at wunst, and take the 
inwentory. I^Mavuztki enters- hastily with a knife in his hand* 

Man. Stop — stop — what's the dem'd totaL 

Sea, Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pounds, four and 
ninepence ha^penny. 

man. The ha'penny be dem'd. 

Sea. By all means if you wish it, and the ninepence too— 
but vol's thtt rig to be, only a small crack, or a out-and-out 
amashf 

Man, (hurriedly.) A dem'd smash. 

Sea. Wery good — ^then Mr. Tom Tix, esk*virre» you must 
iiinform your angel wife, and lovely family, as you von't sleep 
at home for three nights to come, along of being in possession 
here* Now let's valk our precious legs up stairs and proceed 
to business. (Madame M. sobi.) Wot*s the use of fretting 
yourself. Madam, a good half of wot's here, isn't paid for I 
des say, and wot a consolation oughtn't that to be to her 
feelings. [£xtt with Tix, Madame \i,s<As. 

Man, (approaching her J) My cup of happiness's sweetner 
will you Nsten to me for two minutes. 

iitd, M. Oh! don't speak to me, you have ruined me, that's 
«noagh, oh ! oh f 

Man. Have I — the infernal rascal to ruin such a puppet — 
let me cut its villain's dem'd throat, (noises raznr to his throat.) 

Mad.M, Oh, AlA^ ! if you love me, don't. Miss Nickleby, 
arrest his arm for heaven's sake, he will destroy himself— I 
spoke unkindly to him, and he cannot bear it from me — Alfred, 
my darling Alfred, d — o — n — t. (embracing him.) 

Man. Vm not fit to live, to breathe the same air with my 
angel wife, I am too dem'd bad — let me die — ^fall a dem'd 
bleeding object at your pretty little feet. 

Mad. M. Alfred, I cKdn't mean to say— I didn't mean to say 
it. (elinging to 1dm,') 
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Man, Ruined ! (^itarting,) haren't I brought ruin on the best 
the purest creature, that ever blest a deinnation Fagaboudt 
(Jlourishing razor,) let ine go — let me make myself a horrid 
object. 

Mad, M, Pray, compose yourself my own angel, it was n» 
body's fault. (Mantilini ^oani.) 

Man. Oh ! this is too beautiful. 

Mad, M. Never mind, dear, we shall do very well yet. 
, Man. (starting.) Oh i dem it, the razor's too dem'd sharp. 

Mad. M, If you talk so, Alfred, you'll drive roe mad. 

Man, Mad, is there no dem'd mineral poison in the world- 
will no kind, invaluable, dem'd friend, blow my brains oot— 
let me go— I can't live, let me hide in some solitary corner and 
cut my throat quietly. 

Mad, M, Help, help, for heaven's sake ! Alfred ! Alfred ! cat 
mine hrst. 

Man, I will, I will, with the same dem'd razor. 

lAll exit, s. H. 1 B."-Mttiie^ 

SCENE III. — Lodgings of Newman Nogos, a meanly furmAd 

garret — Scene half dark. 

Nog, (speaking without, l.) This way, come this way, my 
dear boy. 

[Newman Noggs enters l. carryiwg a glau of I'wnrandf 

water — a candlestick (very old and shabby) withasmnU 

candle in it alight — he jmshes in Nicholas and Smiei 

— the two latter appear much fatigued — Smxke carries 

buiulle and ssick, 

Nog. Taste this, (pounng rum-and-water down both their 

mouths.) You are wet through, and I haven't even a change to 

offer you. 

Nic, I have dry cloihes in my bundle. If you look so dis- 
tressed to see me, you will add to the pain I feel already, at 
beings compelled to cast myself upon your slender means for 
shelter. 

Nog. (graspifig him.) Good lad — good lad — you won't re- 
fuse to eat, will you ? (taking some bread and cheese from his 
pockett wrapped in a piece of paper,) It is the best I have — eat 
heartily — bless you ! 

Nic. Thaukye — thankye, now tell me of my mother and siste 
— are they well 1 

Ng. Well -both well. 

A'ic. Now listen to me ; before I would make an effort to see 
them, I deemed it expedient to come to you, lest, by gratifying 
my own selfish desire, 1 should injure them. — ^What has my 
uncle heard from Yorksliire "i 

SiMiKK during thiSf is picking up the crumbs which he has 
dropped on the stage and eaia them — Noocs smiles and 
shabes his head, 
Nic. What has he heard 1 I am prepared to hear the very 
worst that malice has suggested — tell me at once. pray. 
Nog. To-morrow — hear it to-morrow. 
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Nic* What purpose would that answer 1 
Nog, You would sleep the better — that's all. 
Nto» I should sleep the worse, I cannot hope to close my 
eyes unless you tell me every thing — don't fear— you mi^ 
rouse my indignation, or wound my pride, but you will not 
break my rest ; for if the scene were acted over again, I could 
take no other part than I have taken — never, if I starve or beg 
in consequence- If I had stood by tamely and passively, t 
should have hated myself, and merited the contempt of evei^ 
man in existence — the black-hearted scoundrel Squeers ! 

Nog. My dear young man, you must not give way to — this 
sort of thing will never do — you know, as to getting on in the 
world, if you take every body's part that's ill-treated — why- 
why — (seising Nicholas's hand and thaking it violently.) — ^Damn 
it, I am proud to hear of it. and would have done it myself— 
that Squeers is a damned scoundrel, 1 hope you thrashed him 
well.— a'he day before yesterday, your uncle received this letter ; 
I took a hasty copy of it while he was out. (prodtices dirty 
letter,) Shall I read it ? 
Nic. If you please. 

Nog. {reading, and spelling occasionally,) " Sir— My pa requests 
me to write to you — the doctor's considering it doubtful whether 
be will everrecuver the use of his legs — which prevents his hold- 
ing a pen he is one mask of brooses. — ^both blue and green like- 
wise two forms which is steeped in his goar — when your Nevey 
—that you recommended for a teacher had done this to my Pa 
and jumped upon his body with his feet — he assaulted my Ma— > 
dashed her to the earth and drove her back comb several inches 
into her head a very little more and it must have entered her 
skull— me and my brother were then the victims of his fury — 
I am screaming out loud all the time I write with pain — the 
monster having centiated his thirst for blood — run away — 
taking with him a boy of desperate character called Smike— 
and a Garnet ring belonging to Ma — my Pa begs that if he 
comes to you the ring may be returned — and that you will \e*. 
the thief and assassin go — as if we prosecuted him he woulA 
only be transported — and if he is let go — he is sure to be huni* 
before long — hoping to hear from you when convenient 

" I remain 
•* yours and cetrer 
" Fanny Squeers 
«* P.S. I pity his ignorance and despise him — " 
Nog. (aside atid Uh)king at Smike.) Is that the boy of des^ 
perate character? — Poor fellow — poor fellow ! 

\ic. Mr. Noggs, 1 must go out at once, (putting his hat 
on,) 

Nog. Go out ? 

Nic. Yes — to Golden-square— nobody who knows me would 
believe this story of the ring— but it is due to myself that I 
should state the truth — besides, I have a word or two to ex- 
change with Mr. Ralph JNickleby, which will not keep cool. 

Nog, They must. 

B 2 
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Nie, They must not^nideed. '(gmii^.) 

Ncg* You hare ■othiog'to fear at praaest— jronr anekiitoo 
■mflh tnt^loyed to tbiak af you— 4ie had 'bai^ly raid tiiis 
ktter JfrfaenJw waa «allad«wayt its contents-are knoim to lo- 
Wdv kut'himMlf and na« 

jiie. Nat even :to 'my noAer and aister— if 'liiieaght tiiat 
.tkey— I will go there—*! wUl aee &im immediately— I am Se- 
rtermtncd. 

^(C^. Tbenl'll gonrith'ymi, let me aee yovr uncle first, to 
pave tlM way for you — be may be at tbe counting- hoiae— 
well try that . first— he fires a irn^nd party and dinner at 
home to Jiis friends, ba ! ba ! his friends— -poor devils'! tbit he 
plunges into min by his kindness, be once was kind to me— 
««ry— ba! (ctflm/y.) You can wsitat tbe comer of Silver-streit 
wUle I go -in— 'I'll give yon the signal to enter-^on t *he 
Mspetooas— meet bim calmly— *be'a a dangerons man-^I kaow 
it too* well— 'too well. fExtt, l. 

Nie* .{thmnQhifmlUf gating -mi Hie ground and tight,) What* 
miserable wretched fate is mine ! 

Smi, (creeping towardt him, and placing hit hand en 'hit armu) 
Don*t, pray don't look ao sad — 1 know you bare got into 
great tronble by bringing me -away — I ought to have knoini 
that and stopped behind— »you, you are not rich — yon hxft 
not -enough for yourself, ^and I should -not be here — yvm grow 
thinner -.every day, your cheek is paler, and your eye more 
annk— I cannot -bear to look at you — 'to*day I tried toksve 
you, but I could not without a word— 'I — I lore you too 
much. 

Nic. T^^word which separates Hs, shall never be said' by me 
— I would not lose you now for all the world could give. Give 
roe your hand, my heart is linked to yours — what if I am 
steeped in poverty, you lighten it and we will be poor or rich 
together. 

[Exit shaking hands, l. — Smike carries bundle and stidt. 

SCENE IV. — The counting-hottse of Ralph Nickieby — two desks 
— stools, practicable window and door in fiat — the window opens to 
GoldcH'Square, 

Balph Nickleby discovered seated at his desk looking over papers* 

Rat. Curses on them both ! to think that all niy plans 
should be overthrown ; rendered abortive by the headstrong 
rashness of this boy. Nicholas ! he shall never have one penny 
of my money, or one crust of my bread, or one grasp of my 
hand ! No, not to save him from the loftiest gallows in all 
Europe, {rises.) At every risk, Smike must be separated from 
him, or some unfortunate events might reveal all. {pauses.) 
Yes, yes ; they will surely make for London — ^I'll be upon 
the watch for tliero ; my dutiful nephew shall see the inside of 
a prison ; the garnet ring will fix him there, and the poor fool 
that accompanies him shall back to Yorkshire — ha! ba! 
(chuckles.) He'll be safe this time with his kind master, Squeers* 
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nwmemnU(e$Umtmg poipenJ) Thue detds shall go with me, 
J am at last rewlTcd to destroy them ; present circomstaacos 
^tfftn— * iifor my aarii aeciiriiy. (fruts ihmn in ku pocket-^>ook,) 

.Nbwilan Nooos mien, x.. with a very shabby umbrella under its 
arm, u>hich he opens and places on stage near his desk, he then 
JeiketkisJmt tjffjmdhangs.it up and hobbles to his desk (^which ie 
. • ki^^MJieuid. caaunsHCMS mending a pen. 

Bed. So, ur ! jon are here at last ! Pray why didn't you 
«ome before, when you. knew I wanted to leave the office 
earlier. 

Nog, Humph! (affecting to write,) 

Bal. ^Fodl r 

Neg. Brute! 

.RaU Why I keep such an idle dog about me, I can't tell. 

. Nog, Keep ! starve you mean. 

Bm, What's that your mumbling* sir, eh ? 

Nog, A thing you don't understand— the truth. 

Ral. Bah ! I wish I had never seen you. 

Neg, So do I, with all my soul. 

Ral, Is this your gratitude — ^to me — rascal 1 

Vog, (leaning over desk,) What have I to be grateful for 1 Is 
it the knowledge — that your cruel conduct brought me to 
rain — or is it for the miserable pittance that you begrudgingly 
bestow upon me weekly, -in the shape of wages ? 

RaL (pasnonaiely.) Do you know me, sir'! 

Nog. 1 do — worse luck ! 

Bal, Scoundrel ! did I not release you from prison, and take 
;yon into my employment ? 

Nog, You did — but you first sent me there — as long as I had 
bouses and land to mortgage, Mr. Ralph Nickleby was my good 
friend — when they ceased, his friendship ceased — and his very 
dear friend, Newman Noggs, became — a fool — an idle vaga- 
bond — and a prisonwas much too good for him — in the opi- 
nion of the honest, warm-hearted, conscientious Ralph Nickle- 
by ! (sits down.) 

Bal. Very good, sir — ^very good— now be kind enough to 
listen to me for one minute. We part, sir ; — and if after to- 
morrow you dare to place your foot in my house, I'll send 
you back to prison — to starve, sir — to starve — don't let me be 
disturbed to-night — ^I have friends at home — to-morrow — re- 
member my promise — beggar ! 

IDuring this speech he has taken the pocket-book from the 
desk, and placed it apparently in his breoft pocket ; but, 
wearing a spencer coat over his other, the book slips bO' 
tiveen them and fails on the stage unnottcM— Ralph 
exits L. Uiaking his finger at Newmas Noogs— Nooos 
opens desk and takes out a bottle from it and drinks. 

Nog. (getting down and walkirg up and down stage.) Perhaps 1! 
bare acted wrong — but that's nothing new — I'm never right— » 
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quarrelling with the oppreMor is not the best way of Mrviag 
the oppressed. Nicholas must not see his uncle while thu 
angry fit is on — he called me beggar — ^he that made me one.— 
Oh ! if 1 could but repay the villain, (kicks ike pockei-baok.) 
What's thisi (picking it up,) His pocket-book— it will be safe 
liere till morning. 

[A/e is in the act of placing it on the desk, when th< (Mpert 
which are much longer than the pocket-book catch hkc^ 
— turning them over he recutg,) 
•* Th«» copy of a will." Perhaps his own— I should like to lee 
what he has done for poor Nicholas— for once in his life he 
may have acted with a little generosity towards bis fellow-cret- 
tu^res^at all events, there's no great hai*m in peeping. (ope»» 
tOt II and reads.) Eh ! am I awake 1 (speaking and reading rapidhf,} 
* I give and bequeath all my personal estates, land, hou8e8» 
funded property, to my executor, Mr. Ralph Nickleby— in the 
event of the death of my only child, Thomas SmiUe. ' — Oh ! I 
shall choke ! " :S20,000 — three and a half per cents — ^landed 
estates in Surrey — houses in Portland*place." Oh ! oh ! I see 
it all now — Ralph Nickleby you old rascal, (laughs.) Ha! ha! 
{rubbing his hands violently.) Now — now the beggar may haves 
chance of sending you to prison— to starve— to starve — ah; 

\^Runs to window — throws it up — and calls *• Nickleby I 
Nickleby !" Nicholas and Smire appear at window. 
Come in — come in, (opens door in flat.) 

They enter. 
Don't speak a word, my dear boy — let me talk. 

JVic. But my uncle 1 

Nog". Damn your uncle, listen to me. (taking Smike's hand,) 
I want to ask this boy a question or two — has he a good 
memory ? 

Nic. 1 don't know. 

Smi. I had once — but it's all gone now — all gone, (sighs,) 

Nic, W hy do you think you had once 1 

Smi. Because I could remember when I was a child — before 
1 went to that place, (shudderirig.) 

Nog. Did you find your way there alone 1 

Smi, No — oh — no. 

Nog. Who was with you ! 

Smi. A man — a dark withered man. (imitates the look of Ralpb 
Nickleby.) I was glad to leave him — 1 was so afraid of him. 

Nog. Do you recollect any thing about the house you lired 
in, before this man took you into Yorkshire ? 

iSmt. No ! (Nicholas looks at Smike who suddenly recollects.) 
Yes — a room — 1 remember — 1 slept in a room — a large lone- 
some room — at the top of the house — where there was a trap- 
door in ihe ceiling — I have covered my head with clothes often 
— not to see it — for it frightened me — a young child with no 
one near at night—and I used to wonder what was on the other 
side. 

Nog, (laughing and singing.) Ha! ha I Tol-lol, diddle-lol. 
hugging Smike.) It's all right — this is the very house — tlie 
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trap-door*8 op-stairs. You shall hare your own. Tol, lol, lol, 
my dear boy. {shakes Nicholas's hands.) 

Nic. Are you mad, Mr. Noggs ? 

Nog, Yes, yes — with joy ! Don't ask me any questions now 
— ^you shall learn all presently. Jump into a coach with me — 
take two. We'll fetch your mother — then drive to your uncle's 
— ^your sister is there already — he gives a grand party to>night 
<— and I'm sure he'll be delighted to see us all — very — ha ! ha 
Come along, boys — I'm proud of you— I wish I'd been your 
father, fiut never mind. 111 be a mother and father to you 
;both« [£zt(, L. hastily f dragging Nicholas and Smike 

SCENE v. — A handsome suite of rooms at Ralph Nicklfby's, 
richly fumi^ied, carpeted, chandeliers, sofas, ^c. — Ralph, 
Katb, Mantilint, Lord Veribopht, Sir Mulberry Hawke, 
Hon. Mr. Swob, Colonel Choucer, Messrs. Pluck and Pike, 
^Uscovered, (Se« Tableau, No, 6.) Music, 

KaL Lord Frederick Verisopht — my niece. Miss Nickleby. 

Lord F. (^lisp'mgly,) Delighted to know her. (bows.) 

Hal. Colonel Choucer, Honourable Mr. Swob, Mr. Pike, and 
Mr. Pluck, my dear gentlemen, my niece, (gents bow, Kate 
curtseys.) 

Man, Dem it, Nicky, don*t leave me out. (advancing.) 

Ral, You have met my niece before, I believe, at 

Man, (interrupting him.) Yes, I believe so too., (aside Ur 
Lord V.) The old boy is jealous. The fact is, Very, she's 
most outrageously demnibly in love with me. Poor little pet, 
how can she help it — I am so dem'd beautiful ! (retires up, talk" 
ingto Lord V., followed by the gentlemen, laughing.) 

Omnes, Oh, oh, Manti ! 

Man, Truth, the dem'd truth, 'pon honour, (saunters off, 
shaking his hand to Kate, unobserv^ by Ralph.) 

Ral. Now let me lead you down — dinner will soon be 
served. 

Kate, Pray, uncle, are there any ladies here ? 

Ral, No, I don't know any. Come. 

Kate. Must I go immediately ? — I should like to arrange my 
dress. 

12a/. Oh, very well, you can do that here — there's a glass* 
I'll come for you in a few minutes, (aside.) Umph ! these 
women always want something. [Exit, c. 

Kate, (arranging her hair at the glass.) I wish my dear mother 
was here with me ; the rude gaze of uncle's guests annoy me 
beyond measure. 

Re-enter Mani ilini on tiptoe^ centre d. 

Man. There she is, the charming rosy posy ! I'll make her 
dem'd happy (I'll show her this beautiful waist) by whispering 
dem'd soft pretty nonsense into her delicate little ear. (ad* 
vanctng,) 
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Kutt. Vm trtottMhcd al mtetiag Mr. MntUiu Imk» after te 

scene at his house. 



Man. My name! Sbe dotea npoB bml Masrtflini— yoa 
dcm'd — wicked — iackj — lady's pet I 

KaU, Poor NicbolaB ! I wonder wImiI he m doing now! I 
wish I could see liim. 

Man. She wants to see me ! I'm a dcm'd — ^happy< — ^weoaa's 
tormenter. (knMtiMg at Kjitb's fmL) Adorable eDcfaaaticai! 
behold me at your deliciona litile ten toes ! 

KaU, (ttarting badu) You here, sir ! 

Man. Ves, ain't it dem'd kind— jump iota its adorer's ana 
at once, and let it stop its pretty mouth with demnibly sweet 
kisses. 

Kat9. Sir ! dare yon address this language to me, under my 
nncle's roof? Shaime upon yon, sir I If you have no rei|ect 
for yourself, remember your wife. 

Man, Nerer mind it's ugly wife, moppets, poppets — welT fljr 
far enough from her reach — lore me — and it shall have every 
thing it wishes for — a new cab, a dem'd little tiger, and a box 
at the opera — youll dote upon me when you know me better, 
'pon my soul you will, dear. This dem'd beautiful hair, and 
tiiese outrageously beautiful whiskers are real — no dem'd 
macassar, (aside.) If she resists the dem'd whiskers, she's not 
worth having. 

Kate. Your behaviour, sir, offends and disgusts me beyend 
measure. If you have one spark of gentlemanly feeling, you 
will leave me instantly. 

Man. {laughs,) Now its making fun of it's devoted darlings 
cruel — dem'd cruel — Kitty, (taking her Jiand and kissing it.) 

Kate, Unhand me, sir, this instant ! — Uncle ! help ! help ! 
[They struggle a minute or two, tohen Nicholas ruAet 
ill c, atui Ralph and Mrs. Nicklebt enter c, fol- 
lowing Nicholas. 

Nie. (knocking MANTiLrNi down.) Scoundrel ! 

[Kate rushes to her mother. Ralph stands astonuihedat 

seeing Nicholas. 

Man. (rising.) Dem that fellow, he has ruffled my whiskers. 

/he next time it speaks first to a woman, may its whiskers 

entirely drop off, and no dem'd bear's grease be able to bring 

them back again — dem it. l^xit, c. 

Nic. Is it thus, sir ! you expose beneath your own roof, a 
helpless girl — your dead brother's child — to insult and degra- 
dation ? You shrink to look at me — you well may — shame- 
shame upon you ! 

Ral. (recovering from his surprise.) How dare you, sir, enter 
my house unbidden, after your disgraceful conduct in Yorli- 
shire ? If I did my duty, I should immediately deliver you up 
to justice* 

Kate, Justice ! what does he mean, Nieholas ? I'm sore yon 
are innocent, (embracing him.) 

RaL Innocent, indeed ! (sneer ingly.) Pray do innocent 
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iare^ B«peleig vagaTwili» and prowi tboaft the eooatiy 1 — 
A88aalt» riot; theft— what do jrou caU thcae ! 
. Nic A lie 1 a&d wdl jouJumdw — ^jron, who vnderthe preCence 
of Miring, heaped erery inault, wrong, aad indtgutf upoe aj 
head — jon, who seat me to a den, tlhm, iadeed, mtHty wtn> 
thy of yourself, runs wanton ; youthful misery stalks |n«- 
cocious ; where the lightness of childhood shruikB into the 
heariness of agiQ^ and its every promise hlights and wjtWrp aa 
it grows. 

Kau, Of what does he accuse yoa, hroftiaer ? 

BaL First of attacking his master, and facmg widna an ace 
of qualifying humadf for a trial #or murder ! wad robbiBg his 
mistress of a valnabke ring. 

Nie, Tis fslsef the womaa, the wife «f the -ftliow from 
whom these chaiges come, dcoppod, as X s ap p o se , a wortidess 
ling amouff soaoe clothes of mine, «arly on Um morning «n 
which I left the house. 1 found it when I opened asy VaacSe on 
tiie road, and returned it at once by coach, and they have it 
now. 

Kate. I knew it. I was sure you would scorn so mean an 
act. But about this boy, in whose company they say you 
left? 

I^ic, That boy, a silly, helpless creature, that I rescued 
from brutality and bard usage, is with me now. 

RaL Do you choo&e to restore that boy, sir ? 

Ntc. No, I do not. 

Ral, You do not 1 

Nic, No. 

Newman Noogs enters, u. e. l. followed by all the visUerst and 

advances down c. 

Nog. No, I'm damn'd if he does. 

RaL Dog ! what brings you here 

Nog. Business ! 1 know you are fond of that* (jproducing 
pocket-book.) This pocket-book belongs to you — you lost it, I 
found it. 

RaL {asideJ) Confusion ! gire it to me — give it me. 

Nog. To be sure I will ! There's the book, its contents I 
keep for the right owner, (offers booh") 

BaL {enrag^) Give me the papers — ^would you rob me ? 

Nog, Rob ! no, I leave the robbing for you to do. These 
papers belong to a poor persecuted orphan, named Smike. 
(bringing Smike in from u. e.) Do you know himi 

[Music. Chord. Picture. Rai^h appears overwhelmed 

with confusion. 

Smu (runs to Nicholas.) 'Tis he—'tis he— the cruel man 
that left me at the school ! 

Nog. (rubbing his hands joyfully.) Ah, I knew it— I knew it. 
(giving papers to NiCHOLAa.) Look over these, chance gave them 
to my hands. Deeds, which your uncle unlawfully withheld, 
seeking to deprive this lad of his propei^. 

Nic. (looking hastily over the papers.) Villain ! 
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Kate, (to Smiki.) Poor boy ! (patting hit 
her hand^^'Socos walking up to Ralph rubbing hit handt*') 

Nog. And now, Mr. Ralpb Nickleby, I think the dog ! th« 
beggar ! the fool ! that yon kept from itarring, and reflcncd 
from prison, is more than a match for you now, eh ! (chudiM.) 
Ha! ha! 

Ral. Wretch ! you show your tee'.h doyon? Bewaie! FU be 
revenged ! The law— the law will protect me against yonr plot. 
I'll indite you for a conspiracy. I'll — I'll transport von all. 
(rushing out, l. h. e«— Noggs laughs and rubs hit handtp t^) 

Nic, (giving paper to Smtkk.) These papers place you fbr 
far bej'ond the reach of poverty, riches are yours. 

iSmf. (returning papers to 'SicuohAB,) For you, not fbr 
I only want to live and die with you, my kind, my only firfend. 
*— No, not my only friend — I hope that we have been fortonalB 
enough to secure the good wishes and approbation of a B«- 
merous circle of kind friends. (p<nnting to audienett^ who by 
their generous sympathy and support, will ensure the lotuV 
career of Smike and Nicholas Nickleby. 
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MARRIED LIFE. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. — An apartment at the house of Mr. Lynx. — Afire" 
place on the l. s. e., before which Ltnx is discovered in his 
morning gown, reading a newspaper. A table near him, with 
breakfast service on it. Mrs. Lynx at a small table on b. in 
the sulks; a practicable window to throw ugf, b. 

t/ynx. (Reading.) — "Bow Street. — Matrimonial Squabble. 
The chief magistrate was occupied all the morning investigating 
a case of assault, arising out of a matrimonial squabble. It ap- 
pears that the wife of the complainant is a woman of violent 
passions, and so excessively jealous, that her husband's life is 
endangered." Do you hear that, my dear? you are not singular 
in your temper, you see. 

Mrs. Ly. Indeed! 

Lynx. There are other women in the world, excessively jea> 
lous besides yourself. 

Mrs. Ly. You think so, do you? ' 

Lynx. Shairi read the whole of the police report? 

Mrs. Ly. You may do just as you please. 

Lynx. Don't you feel interested in the case? Have you no 
ll^pathy with the poor woman? 

Mrs. Ly. You have taken good care to destroy all my sympa- 
thies; indeed, almost every feeling and quality that I once 
possessed. 

Lynx. Save one, my dear. 

Mrs. Ly. Well, sir, what is that one? 

Lynx, The quality of making yourself extremely disagreeable 
—why don't you take breakfast? 

Mrs. Ly. I don't want any. 

▲ 2 
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Llfnx. You did not sap last night? 

Mrs. Ly. I did not require it. 

hynx. You eat nothing at dinner yesterday? 

Mn. Ly. I had no appetite. 

hynx. You'll starve yourself, love, and die ? 

Mrs. Ly. Then you will be happy. 

Lynx. I shall certainly lead a quieter life- 



Mrs. Ly. And have more opportunities for canning on your 
Intrigues. 

Lynx. What intrigues, dear? 

Mrs. Ly. Those are best known to yourself. 

Lynx. I thought you were perfectly acquainted with them. 

Mrs. Ly. I am acquainted with a sufficiency, believe me. 

Lynx. Name them, my dear? 

Mrs. Ly. I shall not trouble myself so much. 

Lynx. Nay, I insist. 

Mrs. Ly. Well, then, sir, — ^my dress-maker could not call 
yesterday, but you must make yourself ridiculous. 

Lynx. What did I do? 

Mrs. Ly. You told her, in my presence, that she was very 
pretty. 

Lynx. Was there any sin in that? '' 

Mrs. Ly. 'Twas not only a very great familiwity onyottr part, 
sir, but a want of respect for me. 

Lynx. True — ^it was wrong in me to forget that few women 
can endure to hear another admired. 

Mrs. Ly. And few men think their wives to be possessed of 
any charms superior to the first doll they may meet. 

Lynx. Excellent, indeed — my love, we must turn authors; 
and between us, publish a book of Conjugal Aphorisms. How- 
ever, I plead guilty to your first charge, and implore your mercy 
— proceed to the next. 

Mrs. Ly. I think the last time we walked out with Mr. and 
Mrs. Coddle, that you might have offered me your arm, and 
not have left me to the care of the husband, while you flirted 
with the wife. 

Lynx. What do you call flirting? 

Mrs. Ly. Whispering — laughing — and affecting to have, or 
really having, a quantity of interesting secrets. Don't ask me 
for a definition of the word, sir — I am not a dictionary. 

Lynx. I think you are, my dear — if I may judge by the hard 
words that you ever use to me. Proceed with your charges, I 
beg. 

Mrs. Ly. I heard of your being in a private box at the theatre 
two evenings since — and with some strange female. 

Lynx. Your hearing such a report is no evidence of its truth. 

Mrs. Ly. You were not at home on "that evening — indeed I 
don't know when you are at home ; always out — always run- 
ning about — calling on this lady, and meeting that — receiving 
notes of assignation, and — but I'll not endure it longer, Mr. 
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Lynx— -you may proroke me beyond the boandi of endmocc^ 
and then beware — 

Lynx. Of what, dear? 

Mrs. Ly. That is best known to myself. 

Lynx. I am grateful for the information (ritingj and now 
having discussed a very conjugal breakfast, I shall prepare for 
my morning walk. 

Mrs. Ly. Is it possible that you can hare no particular ap- 
pointment? Have you had neither jMnk nor blue note tMs 
morning ? 

Jjynx. lJo,my\a7e-'--memiscnbleddlorouthomine. 

[A two-penny pcMman's knock heard, 

Mrs. Ly. There's the postman. 

Lynx. So I hear. 

Mrs. Ly. A letter for you, no doubt-— I thought it would 
be strange if a morning passed without tiie aniyal of some mys- 
terious billet for Mr. Lynx. . 

[Ltnx makes a movement towards the l. entrance, but 
resumes his seat. 

Oh, sir, don't check your impatience— anticipate your servant, 
and run to the door, I beg. 

Lynx. Certainly, my love— if you wish it. 

[Lynx jumps up and runs off, l. 

Mrs. Ly. Now, sir, I think I have you in my snare — 'tis my 
own letter that has arrived — ^bearing a fictitious signature, and 
appointing to meet him in the park alone;— -he will receive it* 
read it — ^then what should he do? What should a good and 
true husband do under such circumstances? Show the letter to 
his wife. "Will he do that? If he does, I will freely forgive — 
forget — and think aU I have seen and heard to be delusions and 
falsehoods ; — but if he ndther gives it me, nor alludes to it in 
any way, I shall be oonvinced of his perfidy, and my course shall 
be resolved on. 

Rt-ttUtr Lynx, amging carOes^y, 

"1 have plockfd the fairest flower, &c. &c." 

By Jove, 1 must dress — ^^is near eleven. {Looking at his watch.) 
My love, I think I shall dine at my club to-day. 

Mrs. Ly. "Was the letter that you have just received an in* 
vitation to meet some one there i 

Lynx. Oh, dear, no. 

Mrs. Ly. Was it from any one that I am acquainted with? 

Lynx. No, 'twas merely a note. 

Mrs. Ly. On a matter of business ? 

Lynx. Yes — yes — mere business. 

Mrs. Ly. Which, of course, you will attend to? 
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Lffnx. Business mutt be attended to, my dear. 

Mrs. Ly. Especially when the only bu«in«s8 of a man ii 
pleasure. 

Lynx. Precisely. 

Mrs. Ly. Then you are going out ? 

Lynx. lam. 

Mrs. Ly. I think, on such a fine morning as tbia« you might, 
for once, take me with you ? 

Lynx. Certainly, my love, if you wish it. 

Mrs. Ly. Ahl will he take me? ("Aside. 

Lynx. Yet, now I think of it, — ^I have two or three places to 
call at, where I may be detained. 

Mrt. Ly. I can wait for you. 

Lynx. That will be so unpleasant: I shall oe fidgetty at the 
thoughts of your becoming impatient, and half the little matters 
that I may have to arrange may escape my memory. You had 
better name to-morrow for our walk. 

Mrs. Ly. You wont take m^ this morning? 

Lynx. Not this morning. 

Mrs. Ly. You tvUl go out ? 

Lynx. I must. 

Mrs. Ly. Very well, sir,— (^Mtd«/ pernmous man, you wifl 
bitterly repent this treatment of me. There is some one in the 
hall. 

Lynx, (looking off, l.,) They're your friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coddle ; they will amuse you during the ten minutes that I re- 
quire for dressing. What a strange couple — so oddly assorted ; 
poor Coddle is the thinnest, chilliest man in the world. You 
must shut all your windows. 

Mrs. Ly. His wife will immediately open them. 

Lynx. She, poor thing, is so hot. When he is below freezing 
point, she is above fever heat. 

Mrs. Ly. You must allow that they do endeavour to accom- 
modate themselves to each other's foibles, and not oppose them> 
and use them as the means of tormenting, as some people do I 

Ji,ynx. We shall see. 

[Enter Mr. and Mrs. Coddle ; Coddle wrapped up in 
a great coatf over which is a spencer ; a boa round 
his throat ; a cravat covering his chin, and a Welsh 
wig on his head. Mrs. Coddle is dressed in thin 
white muslin. 

Coddle. Ah, Mrs. Lynx ! 
Mrs. Cod. Good morning, my friends 
Lynx. How d'ye do ? How d'ye do ? ' 
Cod. I'm very cold — ^ugh ! (Shuddering.) 
Lynx. Quite well, Mrs. Coddle? 

Mrs. Cod. Very well — but so hot. Phewl Pray open the 
windows and give me some air. 
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Cod. No don't, don't — I shall jump out of one of 'em, if you 
do. My inhuman wife would drag me from my warm fire-side 
this morning, although I told her there was an incipient eaM:erly 
wind fluttering about. If it should blow in fiill force before 
I get home, I shall die. 

Mrs. Cod. My dear love — 'tis nothing but a fine refreshing 
breeze, and one that you ought to be very grateful for. 

Cod. I tell you it is warmth that I want — warmth. 

Mrs. Cod. And it's air that I want — fine, fresh, blowing, 
whistling air. 

Cod. (Shuddering.) Ugh — don't dear; you chill me to the 
bone to hear you. 

Lynx. Be seated, I beg. ( Crosses to h.) Excuse me for a few 
minutes. [Exit Lynx, i^ 

Mrs. Ly. (Aside.) If he does go out, I'll follow him, watch 
him, and enjoy his disappointment. 

Cod. You have a window open somewhere, Mrs. Lynx — ^pray 
shut it. I sat in a draught last week, that so completely fixed 
my head upon my shoulders, that I could'nt have moved it 
without turning my whole body at the «ame time, had it been 
to save my life. 

Mrs. Cod. Merely a stiff neck, Mrx. Lynx. 

Cod. All my wife's fault. I sat for five days in this attitude. 
(Holding his head up stiffly. J If I wanted to look at anybody on 
my left, I was obliged to turn my whole body thus. If any one 
spoke to me on my right, I could only attend to them by pivot- 
ting so. If I wished to see what was going on behind me, I 
was obliged to whirl round like a weathercock at a sudden 
change in the wind; but how d' ye think I managed my move- 
ments? 

Mrs. Ly. I really can't guess. 

Cod. 'Twas the only thing I could hit upon. I sat upon my 
wife's music-stool for five whole days. I ate, drank, lived and 
twirled upon a music-stool ; — all through sitting in a draught- 
do shut your windows, there's a dear. 

Mrs. Cod. You'll suffocate me some day. Coddle — I know 
you will. You don't know what a life I lead with him, Mrs. 
Lynx — five blankets in July — ^think o' that. 

Cod. Highly necessary — ^we are more liable to take cold in 
hot weather, than in any other. I always have four colds, one 
rheumatism, and two stiff necks every July. 

Mrs. Cod. What d'ye think he did a week ago, Mrs. Lynx? 
1 had retired early : in the middle of the night I awoke in such 
a state of alarm — I really thought the room beneath us was on 
fire — ^the air of my apartment was so hot, so sultry, that I could 
not draw my breath ; I gasped for air. What can be the mat- 
ter I said to myself? Surely, I've been suddenly transported to 
the Indies, and there is a thunder-storm brewing. I rose — I 
opened the windows 

Cod. And almost killed me on the spot; there was a strong 

A3 
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north wind blowing at thaft moment— eiioiig|i to wRhar one,— 
imprudent woman. 

Mrt, Cod. Twaa a fine bradng night breeae— 4mt out ^ 
kindneiw to Coddle, I immediately dosed the windows — ^Fhewl 
Oil, gracious, had you but have fdt the heat — ^I fJEonted away in 
the easy chah:* — Coddle rang the bell — &e servants came— and, 
to my horror, we discorered that Coddle had dandestindy in- 
troduced a German-store into the bed room, and there it was, 
red hot. Think what a person of my temperament must hare 
endured 1 I've been ill erer since. 

Cod. Dr. Heavysides recommended it ; he said 'twas tiie only 
thing that could save my life, and rescue me from a threatened 
pulmonary complaint. I*ve had a wheezing cou^ ever since its 
remova]r-4)arbarous woman 1 (Coughs.) 

Mn. Cod, You seem duU, Mrs. Lynx. 

Mrt. Ly. Vm. not in very good spirits. 

Mrs. Cod. Ah ! we poor wives all have our little troubles. 

Cod. And we poor husbands too. Bffrs. Coddle wont let me 
wear a hair-skin comforter — did you ever hear of such cruelty? 

Mrs. Cod. He thinks of nothing but his own personal ease. 

Cod. Fm obliged ; there's no one else thinks of it for me. * 

Mrs. Cod. He's the most apathetic cie a tme fiving — ^no Hfe, 
no passion, no impulse. I do like to see a husband subject to 
some little caprices of temper. If Coddle, now, were indined 
to jealousy — and would scold me well — and tiutywiiiings about, 
and go into a fiiry now and then, I should be the happiest wo- 
man in the world; but he wont — ^tiiere he sits from morning 
till night, as carefully wrapped up as an Egyptian mummy. I 
really think he is one; he is — ^he's King Cheops. (Aside 
to Mrs. Lynx.J Oh, Mrs. Lynx, I'd give the world to make 
him jealous. But what is the matter with you — ^have you had 
words with your husband ? 

Mrs. Ly. 1 confess that we have had a trifling disagreement 
this morning. 

Mrs. Cod. How delightful ! — Coddle, why don't you go into 
a passion, and knock me down ? 

Cod. My dear, if I were to go into a passion, and suddenly 
cool, as I know I should, the checking of the perspiration would 
be the death of me — ^I should die. 

Re-enter Lynx, dressed for walking. 

Lynx. Good morning, my friends ? I am going to leave you ; 
don't you hurry away on my account. 

Mrs. Ly. There's no necessity for that ; I shall be alone the 
whole day. 

Mrs. Cod. (To Mrs. Lynx.J Ah ! you are a happy woman 
in possessing such a husband ! Look at him. Coddle ; observe 
his manner — his air. Why don't you dress in that fashion? 

Cod. Me I as thinly clad as Mr. Lynx is now— \vould you see 
m*» in mv grive ? Ugf ' I shudder to look 9t him. 
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ift». Cod. Vm aorry that yea are gCMog out (7b Lynx.) I 
thought to have passed a very pleasant morning in your society. 

Mrs. Ly. (Aride.J I'm obtain there's an imderstanding 
between them. (Watekmg them with avspteumj 

Mrs, Cod. (TohYviL.J Awordi^dthyou. fSheuDkispersVna:, 
and laughs.) £h? Ha! ha! ha I it would TC very dsollf^ no w— 
iieoulditnot? 

Lynx. Ha! ha! very, indeed. 

Mrs. Cod. I shall endeavour. 

Lynx. Do, do— rely upon me. Ha ! ht { 

Mrs, Cod. Ha! ha! ha! 

Lynx. Adieu, my friends, adieu. €k>od morning, Mrs. L. 
If I do not return by five, you need not expect me till late.«* 
Adieu. [Exit l. 

Mrs. Ly. May I ask, madam, why you vrfaispered my husband ? 

Mrs. dd. A m^e matter of pleasantry. 

Mrs. Ly. Indeed I 

Mrs. Cod. He's the most diarming creature Uving, is that 
hnsbaxid of yours. I wish my poor drone was like him. 

Mrs. Ly. I should be sorry to make your husband unhappy, 
madam. 

Mrs. Cod. Do, do— make him wretched* there's a love— hut 
for once. 

Mrs. Ly. I don*t compr^end you, madam — ^I can only ob- 
serve, that your conduct to my husband a moment since, was 
as ill-mannered as itaeeraed suspicious. 

Mrs. Cod. He's a &ie 8i»rited man. 

ILooking at Coddle who is busy wrt ^ pi ng himself 
closely up. 

Mrs.Ly. Indeed! pray, madam, what ndght be the subject of 
your whispers ? 

Mrs. Cod, I never betray eonidenoe. 

Mrs. Ly. Surely you are net that base woman, who, under 
the mask of friendship, seeks to ruin my peace? I have watched 
your bdiavioor before, madam, and I am now convinced there is 
some secret cc»Tespondence existing between you and my hus- 
band; and how Mr. Coddle can sit there, and affect to be blind 
to your actions, I am at a loss to conceive. 

Cod. Blind— I affect to be bMnd— what is there to see, 
madam? 

Mrs. Cod. (Aside.J TinA is ddicious^~tf Coddle would but 
listen to her. 

Mrs. Ly. What is there to see? — quit my house, and from 
this moment I trust that neither of you will ever enter it again. 

Cod. What have we done? 

Mrs. Ly. (To Mrs. Coddle.^ I look upon you, madam, as a 
dangerous woman. 

Cod. So she is, my ni^-caps are never thoroughly aired. 

Mrs, Ly. And if your husband can countenance your con- 
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duct, I'm not so lost to every sense of self-respect as to sabout 
to it. 

Mrs. Cod. Bless me, Mrs. Lynx, wliat do you mean? 

Cod. (Coming between ihem.J Don't, don't, pray dont 
excite me; if you get to words I must inteifere, and any 
interference, at tliis moment, might be fatal. 

Mrs. Ly. I shall not attempt to explain my insinuations— I 
only desire that you will leave me to myself, and that your 
visits here may be less frequent. 

Mrs. Cod. Don't you stir from ^is house. Coddle, till you 
are perfectly convinced of the baseetss of her inuendoes. Be 
jealous, and demand an explanation; if you don't, I'll tear the 
list from all the doors at home. 

Mn. Ly. Will you compel me to ring the beU ? 

Mrs. Cod. Gro into a rage, Mr. Coddle. 

Cod. I can't; (Mrs. Lynx throws open a window, n.J My 
love, we are in a thorough draught ; that woman wants to de- 
stgpy me. Let us leave the house, if you wish to see me alive an 
hour hence. Be satisfied — I'll call on Mr. Lynx, and demand 
an explanation. 

Mrs. Cod. But one word more— 

Cod, No, no, not one. Come, my dear — ^I've the rheumatici 
in my right shoulder already — ^I tremble from head to foot— 
I've taken cold, and you'll have to nurse me for a month. 
Come, dear, come. lExit l., dragging off Mrs. Coddle. 

Mrs, Ly. (Tailing into a chair. J Wretched woman that I anir 
why did I ever give power to any man so to torment me? FU 
now follow Mr. Lynx, and enjoy his disappointment. 

Mrs. Cod. (Without.) Don't send up your name at present, 
the poor creature is in a rabid ftate. 

Mrs. Y. (Heard without.) Mrs. Lynx wont mind us. 

Mrs. Ly. (Looking off l) Who is this? Mr.andMrs.Young- 
husband ! — ^how provoking — just as I'm going out. What can 
bring them here ? — they are a couple that I can't endure ; though 
married but three months, they are perpetually contradicting 
and annoying each other ; if, now, they had sufifered the five 
years of matrimony that I have, there might be some excuse 
for them ; but to disagree so early in their career is sad indeed. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Younghusband, l. 

Mrs. Y. (Running to Mrs. Lynx, and taking both her 
hands) How do you do, dear? don't mind me and Y, 
coming in so unceremoniously — we have called to give you 
some information. 

Young. How can you talk so absurdly, Louisa? we have 
not called to give Mrs. Lynx any information. 

Mrs, Y, For what, then ? 

Young, Merely to tell her that a person wishes to sec her. 

Mrs, Y, Well, /Aa/ is information. 
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Young. No, it isn't. 

Mrs. Y. Yes, it is. 

Young. How can that be ? 

Mrt. Y. To tell any body of any matter, is to inform them ; 
and to inform people, is, of course, to give them information. 
How you do contradict me ! 

Mrt. Ly. "What, then, is the information that you bring me? 

Mrs. Y. There, you hear, sir ; Mrs. Lynx allows it to be in- 
formation. 

Young. It can't be. 

Mrs. Y. But it is. 

Young. It isn't; you have not informed Mrs. Lynx of any 
thing, yet. 

Mrs. Y. I should have done so, if you had not interrupted 
and contradicted me, as you always do. 

Young. Allow me to tell Mrs. Lynx — ^you must know, madam, 
that some years ago, my wife was sent to the boarding-school 
of Mrs. Dove, in Sussex 

Mrs. Y. No, it was in Kent. 

Young. In Sussex. 

Mrs. Y. In Kent, I tell you. 

Young. If you aggravate me in this manner, I'll go home 
again. 

Mrs. Ly. Well — ^well. 

Mrs. Y. Last night, at a friend's house, we accidentally met 
Mr. and Mrs. Dove — ^when she informed us that she had given 
up her school, and was now in London for the purpose of col- 
lecting some old debts, and amongst the names of the persons 
that she had to call on, was that of Mr. Lynx 

Mrs. Ly. My husband ? 

Mrs. Y. Your husband. 

Young. Louisa, how can you? why will you thus agitate 
Mrs. Lynx ? you are not sure the Mr. Lynx, that Mrs. Dove is 
looking for, is the husband of our friend — ^we merely surmised 
that it was. 

Mrs. Y. I tell you, I'm certain it is the same. 

Young. You are not? 

Mrs. Y. I am. 

Young. It can't be the same. *" 

Mrs. Y. It is. 

Young. It isnt. 

Mrs. Ly. Now, pray don't trifle with me ; think of my drer.5- 
ful suspense — ^think of my feelings at this moment. 

Mrs. Y. Mrs. Dove is now below, with her husband ; shall I 
ask her to walk up ? — ^then she can relate this strange circum- 
stance herself. 

Young. You ought first to tell Mrs. Lynx, who and what the 
people are, before you introduce them to her. 

Mrs. Y. lliere is no necessity for it. 

Young. There is. 
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Mn, Y. There isn't. 

Young, I tell you there is. 

Mrs. Ly, Yes, yes — pray tell me. 

Mn, Y. Wen, then — Mrs. Dove, yon must know, was aivi- 
dow, and formerly the mistress of a krge boarding-shod ; but 
has now retired, after marrying her footman. T^ey are the 
oddest couple yoa erer met with. She is peixwtually driSfaig 
her hnsband into pol i tenes s and correct pronunciation, which 
the poor man will never comprehend as long as he lives. Oh, 
had you but seen them last night ! whenever a bdl rang, poor 
Mr. Dove could scarcely help starting from his duir, and nin- 
ning to attend to it ; and could only be checked by the alarm- 
ing eyes of Mrs. Dove. Ha I ha ! — Oh, those eyes — how they 
did remind me of my school-days ! just tiie looks that she used 
to dart at us poor r^ractory girls. 

Yowig. My dear, why dcmt you keep to that portion of the 
narrative most interesting to Mrs. Lynx; she don't want to 
hear of great eyes and refractory girls. 

Mrs. F. I am sure I have mentioned all that is necessary. 

Young. You have not. 

Mrs. Y. I have. 

Young. You have not. 

Mrs. Ly. Ask them to walk up, I shall then be satisfied. 

Mrs, Y, CCalling.) Step up, Mrs. Dove, and bring your hus- 
band with you. 

Young. There is no necesmty for calling up Mr. Dove. 

Mrs. Y. There, is. 

Young. There isn't. -" .. 

Mrs. Y. There is. 

Young. They are here ; don't make a no!9e. 

Mrs. Y. Twas you that made the noise. 

Young. 'Twas not. 

Mrs. Y. It was. 

Enter Mr, tind Mrs. Dove. 

Mrs. Y. Mrs. "LjmL — ^Mr. and Mrs. Dove. — ^Will you be kind 
enough to relate to Mrs. Lynx the purport of your enquiry? 

Mrs. Dove. The purport of my enquiry is to ascertain, whe- 
ther the Mr. Lynx, that I am informed is residing here, is the 
identical person who, two years ago, placed a young lady un- 
der my care ? 

Mrs. Ly. A young lady ! My husband place a young lady 
under your care ? 

Young. Nay, madam, before you distress yourself, you had 
better be assured that the Mr. Lynx alluded to, is your husband. 

Mrs. Dove. The gentleman's christian cognomen was Lionel 

Dove. Lionel Lynx, Esquire. 

Mrs. Dove. Silence, my dear ! 

Dove. That is what was on the trunk he sent to our house ; 
that's all I know, my precious. 
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Mrs* £y. The name is perfectly correct. 

Mrs. Dove. I was told that he had been in the arm y 

Mrs. Ly. Right, madam. 

Mrs. Dove. But had sold his commission, and was married 

Mrs. Ly. You are right, madam — ^it is ti&e same ; there is 
jiot the slightest shadow of a doubt but 'tis the same ; — and 
Ihis person that he placed with you, what was she ? 

Mrs. Dove. A young lady of great personal attractions. 

Mrs. Ly. Ha ! 

Dove. She played the haifp Mwindy. 

Mrs. Dove. Divindy, dear — ^think ^your v's. 

Dooe. Hang them «?«•» — ^I shall nerer get over *cm. 

Mrs. Dove. She was placed at my establiBinnent, not so much 
with a yiew to education, as with reference to the meeting 
with a comfortable and respectable home at a moderate charge. 

Dove. A hundred a year, and bring your own sihrer knife, 
fork, spoon, and six toweb ! 

Mrs. Dove. Hush, love, we nrast forget the school now ! 

Mrs. Ly. I never heard of this. — ^Who could the girl have 
been ? What was her age ? 

Mrs. Dove. At that time, seventeen. 

Mrs. 1^. Her name ? 

Mrs. Dove. Harriet Seymour. 

Mrs. Ly. Where is she now? 

Mrs. Dove. That question I am quite incompetent ^o an- 
swer — she resided with me a year and a half, and at the end of 
that time suddenly disappeared. 

Dove. We think she doped, for every now and then some- 
body used to come and sing under the window, to such a de- 
gree that all the girls in the house went raving mad. 

Mrs. Dove. Silence, dear. 

Dove. Yes, darling. 

Mrs. Dove. At the time of the young lady's disappearance 
there remained a small balance in my favour on her account, 
for extras, and of which. I think it probable that Mr. Lynx is 
not aware. 

Dove. Eight pound odd. 

Mrs. Dove. Pounds, dear — speak in the pluraL 

Dove. Pounds, love. 

Mrs. Ly. Vm in a maze — bewildered — who can this girl 
have been ? Did she — did she seem attached to him? 

Mrs. Dove. Very. 

Dwe. He caHed once, and I happened to enter the room 
qvite promiscuously where they was — 

Mrs. Dove. Where they were ; I was — ^they were. 

Dove. Where they were ; and I saw the young lady a diS" 
solving away into tears upon his. shoulder i I was then Mrs* 
D.'s footman I 

Mrs. Dove. Henry I 

Dove. Martha 1 
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Mrs. Pt"C. How often have I told you nevar to touch- 
Pore. Oh, lal Ah, I forgot. 

Mrs. ly. *Twas some victim to his villainy, no doubt. Ho\» 
to discover the mystery — how to come upon him, when he 
may be unprepared for equivocation I I have it, my friends. 
(To Mr. and Mrs. Younghusband.) If you should meet Mr. 
Lynx, let me implore you not to breathe a syllable of this 
matter to him — let me be the first to tell him. Pray oblige 
me by dining here to-morrow, (to Mr. and Mrs. Dove,) 
you shall then be introduced to my husband ; and should it 
indeed be the person who placed that girl under your care, he 
cannot dare to deny it. You, my friends (to Mr. and Mrs. Y.) 
will also be here — ^nay, I will invite every soul that I am ac- 
quainted with, and publicly expose his villainy. 

Mrs Dove. We will do ourselves that honour. 

Mrs. Ly. To-morrow, at five. 

Mrs Dove. We shall be punctual. Madam. 

Dove. (Aside to Mrs. D.) You said you'd take me to the 
JgMJological Gardens. 

Mrs. Dove. We must defer it, my dear. (Aside to Dove.) 

Dove. That's the way you always serve me — ^you never pro- 
mise to take me any where, but I am continually disappointed. 

Mrs. Dove. Pointed ! 

Dove. Pointed. You use me shameful, dear. 

Mrs. Dove. Don't be an idiot, love. 

Dove. You're a brute, precious. 

Mrs. Dove. Henry ! (Looking fiercely at him.) 

Dove. Oh, them eyes — I never can answer 'em. 

Mrs. Dove. Then to-morrow at five, Mrs. Lynx. 

Mrs. Ly. I shall rely on you being here — ^you will not dis- 
appoint me ? — 

Mrs Dove. Certainly not. Good morning. Madam. — Now, 
Henry, your arm. 

Mrs. Ly. The servant shall see you to the door. 

[Mrs. Lynx pulls a bell-rope hanging by the side of the 
fire-place; a bell rings. Dove suddenly starts^ and is 
running confusedly as if to answer it, when Mrs. Dove 
checks him. 

Mrs. Dove. My lamb, you forget yourself. 

Dove. Deuce take them bells, I never can hear one without 
running to answer it. 

Mrs. Dove. Good morning, Mrs. Lynx — Good morning. 
Madam, — Good morning, Sir — (Curtseying prof oundly to each) 
— Now, my dear, — (aside to Dove,^ — don't forget to leave the 
room like a gentleman. 

[They approach the l. door^ when they both make a 
profound obeisance , and go off. Mrs. Lynx falls in 
a chair, hiding her face in her hands. 
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Jfr«. F. My dear Mrs. Lynx, pray don't allow this matter to 
affect you so seriously. 

Young* Louisa, why do you check the feelings of our friend? 
you ought to be aware that tears are a great relief when one is 
suffering from mental agitation. 

Mrs, Y, No, they an't; a pretty relief, indeed, to break 
one's heart with crying. 

Young, It is a relief. 

Mrs, Y, No it isn't — ^howdoyou know? — ^you never cry, you 
hardened creature. 

Young. I prefer preserving my tears for a certain event. 

Mrs. Y. Ah, when you lose me ? 

Young, Yes, dear. 

Mrs, Y, That's the kindest thing jou have said since our 
marriage. 

Young, No, it isn't. 

Mrs, Y, Yes, it is. 

Young. It isn't. 

Mrs. Y. It is. 

Mrs, Ly. My dear friends — ^pray cease your bickering. 

Mrs, Young. He will always contradict me. 

Mrs, Ly. li you meet my husband, pray be silent on this 
matter, and be here to-morrow, I beg ; and should I be com- 
pelled to take a desperate resource to conquer the feelings that 
now consume me, you will know how to pity and to pardon 
me. — (She sinks into a chair.) 

Mrs. Y. Come, Frederick, we'll soon leave poor Mrs. Lynx ; 
people don't like to have their sorrows intruded upon. 

Young. We ought rather to stay and console her. 

Mrs. Y, A charming consoler you are — ^how did you console 
me yesterday, when that frightful bonnet was sei^ home ? 

Young, 'Twas your own taste. 

Mrs. Y. It was not. 

Young, You insisted upon having a fall of blond in the front 
of it. 

Mrs, Y. That is the thing I detest. 

Young. It is the very thing that you ordered. 

Mrs. Y. When I tried it on, you told me that I never looked 
>> frightful in all my life. 

Young. I didn't. 

Mrs. Y. You did — ^I'll bum it when I go home. 

Young. Indeed you shall not. 

Mrs. r. I will — and I'll wear my dirty yellow one to vex 
you. lExit, L. 

Young. Louisa ! how can you be so absurd. Louisa, why 
don't you wait for me ? — ^you're the most aggravating woman 
I ever met with. 

Mrs. Y. (Without) — ^I shall go home alone. 

Young. You shall not. \Rushing out l. 

Mrs, Y, I yi^Xi,-^ Without.) 
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FNffier- 'S'oa 8bsn not— fH^i^Mtf^ 

lfr«. r. I wiU. 

Young, You shall not. 

Mrt. F. I hate you. 

Young. You don't. 

Jfcfrf . F. I do. 

Young. You don't. 

Mn. F. I do. 

[7%« votcet 0/ Mr. ofkl Mrs. Younghosbass 
eotttraikiing emch other, iSl theff gnutualfy tmte. 



Mrs. lAf. I surely never felt the passion of jealousy till this 
moment ; all my past suspicions haTC been mere faults of tem- 
per, compared with the restlessness, the wretched thoughti^ 
and sinking of the heart, that I now endure. Who can Has 
girl be ? Where is she now ? He knows full well — no doubt 
he visits her — ^may be at this moment in her society. I'll leave 
the house — ^him— -all — ^for this agony is more than I can bear. 

[She is rushing mtt l. when Ltnx appears, 

m 

Lynx. Where are you going in such haste ? 

Mrs. L. (Controlling her feelings.) — So soon returned! 

Lynx, I had forgotten my purse. 

[Going to dedt, on a table «p the stage, 

Mrs. Ly. I hope you have been gratified by your walk ? 

Lynx. Yes, pCTfectly. 

Mrs. Ly. Of course you were not so much annoyed at yow 
disappointment, but you sought amends in some more certain 
amusement ? 

Lynx. Yes, dear — I returned to you. 

Mrs. Ly. You little thought that your note of assignation 
— ^your note of ** mere business," was written by me. 

Lynx. It was, eh ? And pray, what end has the paltry 
trick answered? 

Mrs. Ly. Your immediate attention to it has convinced me 
of your perfidy. 

Lynx. Indeed ! Could you think of no better plan to con- 
vict me ? (Taking a chair.) 

Mrs. Ly. I have little occasion to tax my invention further, 
Sir ; I now feel quite assured of my misery. 

Lynx. Of what misery ? 

Mrs. Ly. The possession of a husband, who practices con- 
cealment. {Aside.) I did not intend to breathe a syllable ot 
what I have heard ; but I cannot resist. I must tell him — 
perhaps he may be guiltless. Lionel ! is the name of Harriet 
Seymour known to you ? 

Lynx. (Starting from his seat) Who has dared to utter 
that name to you ? who has dared to breathe a word of that 
person ? 



Mrs^Ly. H«! now I am, indeed, inii]7'--wietckedly con- 
duced. What, Sir ! your agitation leayes you delencelesB ?-— 
Where are your arts — ^your fiJsehoodA— your equivocatioiit, 
now? 

lAfTix, Who has been here ? 

Mrs, Ly. I shall not name. 

Lynx. By heafen, you shall 1 CSeismg her arm J 

Mrs. Ly. Hold, Stir* would ycni use violence? Would you 
conceal your shame by rage ? listen to rae I Ere I quite de- 
cide upon my course, I will give you one opportunity of justi- 
fying yoursdf — one chance of a full and fair explanation. 
Promise me to be at home to-morrow, — I will not, in the 
mean time, allude to this matter, by a single word ; no, nc^-* 
till then I will conquer my feelings and be silent. I shall be 
sorry to proceed in the revenge that I contemplate; but 
riiould I have cause — remember, 'twas 3rour own hand that 
cast down the fire-brand here ; and if I do take it up, and set 
the home of our happiness in flames, you alone are to blame. 

[Exit, R. 

Lynx. What can she mean ? Does she threaten me with 
retaliation ? Who can have been here — through what channel 
can she have heard ? But I must avoid all explanation ; I dare 
not reveal aught connected with that unhappy giil. 

Enter Coddle, l. 

Cod. Excuse my coming in so unceremoniously — ^I knew 
you were here— I saw you come home — merely called to oblige 
Mrs. Coddle. There's thftb window still open ; permit me to 
shut it. (He crosses to r. and pulls doum the windotc.) Mrs; 
Lynx has hinted to my wife that a familiarity exists between 
3rou and her, and one that I ought not to shut my eyes to ; 
now, I candidly confess that I have opened them as wide as I 
can, and what Mrs. Lynx can possibly mean, I am at a loss 
to guess. But entirely to oblige my wife, I call here, at the 
risk of my life — as I did not intend to come out any more 
to-day — to ask, if such a familiarity really exists? Mrs. 
Coddle demands it, for my own satisfaction. If I am not 
satisfied, she insists on my fighting you ; and if I am satisfied 
she is determined to make Mrs. Lynx beg her pardon. Now 
what is to be done ? 

Lynx. My dear sir, you well know the temper of my wife, 
and the pains that she takes to make herself wretched. Be 
assured tiiat her suspicions are groundless. 

Cod, I know they are; and I am convinced it has all 
originated in my wife's anxiety to excite me. 

Lynx. A word with you. — (Bringing Coddle forward) — I 
left you here when I went out this morning — did any one call 
during your stay ? 

Cod. No one but Mr. and Mrs. Younghusbcmd. 
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Lynx. {AiideJ Surely they can't have heard — no — no; yet 
they may. Ha ! a thought strikes me. Sir, you have more 
than professed a firiendship for me ? 

Cod. And have proved it, too. Didn't I visit you every 
week, when you lo^ed in that airy situation at Hampstead ? 

Lynx. My wife has, by some means yet unknown to myself, 
discovered my connexion with a young female. 

Cod. Oh, you villain ! why don't you wear a Welsh wig? 
you would escape all these troubles, then. 

Lynx. I am compelled to avoid all explanation respecting 
her. 

Cod. Well? 

Lynx. 'Tis in your power to relieve me from my em- 
barrassment. 

Cod. In what way? 

Lynx. This young female, I, some time since, placed at » 
country school for protection 

Cod. You rogue I 

Lynx. She disappeared, and all trace of her had been lost. 

Cod. Well ! 

Lynx. My wife has this moment mentioned her name. 

Cod. Then, of course, she has discovered your trick ? 

Lynx. You must publicly declare this girl to be your own. 

Cod. What ! 

Lynx. Your own daughter — and that to save your secret, I 
undertook her charge. 

Cod. Bless you ! what would Mrs. Coddle say ? My dear boy, 
she'd murder me. I could not support such an assertion for 
the world; how could I ever look in my wife's face afterwards? 

Lynx. With more confidence than were she to know 

Cod. What? 

[Lynx whispers Coddle, who stagger^ back to a chair, 

in great alarm. 

« 

Cod. I'm a dead man. 

Lynx. I am in possession of more than you thought for, 
Mr. Coddle. Now, sir, you see the plot is not one of such 
very great difficulty to execute. If you will not assist me, f 
must proclaim 

Cod. Not a word, on your life — plunge me into a cold bath, 
make me sleep a whole night on the top of the Monument — 
compel me to do anything for which I have a horror — but 
breathe not a word of that — of that 

Lynx. Do then, as I request. 

Cod. I will — I swear it — there (Falling on his knees.) 

Lynx. Save my secret, and I will preserve yours. 

END Of ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE 1. — An (apartment in the house of Mr. Coddlb; 
windows at the back with curtains ; the doors are edged with 
list and leather. Table and chairs; an easy chair in tl¥! 
centre of the stage ; Mrs. Coddle discovered at the table, a 
note in her hand. 

Mrs. Cod. How very odd ! how very strange ! though this 
note arrived last night, I have scarcely done anything since but 
read it. (Reads.) " My dear Mrs. Coddle, pray pardon the 
warmth of my temper that led me to use certain expressions to 
you, of which, at the time, I was not conscious — ^though now, 
on recollection of them, I express my sorrow. Forgive me, 
and dine with us at five to-morrow ; do not disappoint me on 
your life, as I have a strong reason for inviting you ; bring 
Coddle with you, of course. Sini:erely yours, Emmeline 
Lynx." What a strange woman I who would suppose, that 
yesterday, she desired me to quit the house and never enter 
there again. Well, I'm resolved to go. What a length of 
time Coddle takes for dressing ; 'tis now half-past four, and I 
have been ready this hour. (She knocks at r. d.J Cod^e, you 
drone, make haste. 

Cod. (Within.) I shall be ready immediately— I am now 
putting on my fourth waistcoat. 

Mrs. Cod. And he wears six — how the man can exist in 
such a state, I know not ; and what is the matter with him, I 
am equally at a loss to guess ; he has been overpowered with 
nervous agitation, and in a high fever all the morning — ^has 
been talking in his sleep all night. I could only catch the 
words "Don't, — I'll say anything — declare anything — but 
don't ;" — ^the man has something on his mind — ^what can it 
be ? — ^He surely can't have committed any crime — a robbery, 
or a murder ? — oh, the monster ! I must question him. 

Enter Coddle, r. d., dressed for a dinner party» 

Well, my dear, are you better? 

Cod. Not much — ^I feel very faint. 

Mrs. Cod. Give me your hand. (Coddle presents his hand 
timidly.) Dear — dear — ^what a burning fever you are in — ^your 
hands are like live coals ; and what a pulse I (Feeling his pulse.) 
Heaven's, Samuel ! — ^you are ill ! 

Cod. 1 am. 

Mrs. Cod. And the cause is not fo much bodily infirmity as 
mental anxiety. 
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Cod. Lord 1 — do you — do you think so ? 

Afrt.' Cod. You are fainting — let me open the windows. 

Cod, No — ^no — ^not for worlds. 

Mrs, Cod. What has caused this fever ? 

Cod. I — ^I— -don't know. 

Mrs. Cod. Coddle, your mind is diseased. 

Cod, My dear, don't speak to me in that fierce manner«TDO 
make me tremble from head to foot. 

Mrs. Cod, You pass'd a wretched night. 

Cod. I did. 

Mrs. Cod. You talk'd in your sleep. 

Cod. No 1 (Alarmed.) Did I — what did I say ? 

Mrs. Cod. Sufficient to rouse my suspicions. 

Cod. I have been criminating m3rself — ^'twas while T wu 
dreaming of being hanged. (Aside.) What %jdUI become dl me! 

Mrs. Cod. Tell me — ^wbat is this matter that has so suddenly 
disconcerted you ? 

Cod, Ah 1 — she don't know — I breathe again. 

Mrs. Cod. Answer me, sir ; what have you done ? 

Cod. I — I— left off my life-preserving under-waistcoat, yes- 
terday. 

Mrs. Cod. Base equivocator — ^you shall have no rest, depend 
upon it, till I am perfectly acquainted with the cause of your 
agitation. I have watched your actions, sir, more than yoa 
are aware of; 'tis something in which Mr. Lynx is concerned; 
I observed you, when you returned from his house yesterday, 
you came home quite an altered man — ^you that were not to 
be roused by anything that did not interfere with your own 
immediate comfort, seemed suddenly to have changed your 
nature : the servant left your room door open, unchecked ; a 
broken pane close to your ear escaped your notice — you ate no 
supper — you ordered no fire in your bed-room — and your sleep 
was disturbed by sighs and groans, and words of guilt. — Hal 
I have made you tremble — ^now, sir, I shall leave you, and in 
the meantime you will do well to prepare for a confession that 
I am resolved to wring from you. (Aside) I have shaken him 
from his lethargy at last. [Eocit l. 

Cod. I am a lost man — ^I knew my day of reckoning would 
arrive. Mary suspects something, that's clear — ^um ! — and Tm 
going out to dinner too — ^what a dinner it will be to me ; it 
must be a feast of poison, and a flow of woe — ^if my secret is 
preserved, my promise to Lynx must lead to a commotion. — 
Who can this girl be that I undertake to own ? Ha ! ha ! — now 
I think of it, I am safe ; he dare not betray me, he is as much 
in my power as I am in his — ^yet how could he have discovered 
my unhappy situation ? He wont acknowledge that. No — ^no ; 
he considers that mystery adds to his stronghold upon me. I 
have borrowed a book of criminal jurisprudence from my 
attorney. I want to loam the utmost penalty of the law for 
my offence. 
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[He takes a book from ku pocket emd twm 9l9er the 
leaves. 

Here it is—bigamy! (Reads J "If guflty/'— what? "trans- 
portation for Ufe." Oh! falling in a chair.J Think of 
my being at Botany Bay — ^working night and day — summer 
and -winter — ^in trousers without lining — only a shirt on my 
bade — and a chain round my leg ; no umbrella to put up when 
it rains, no such thing as a yard of Welch flannel within a 
thousand miles of me, and nothing aired for me — ^I should die 
— ^the first damp night would send me to the tomb of the 
Coddles— oh! (ShtMcring.) 

Re-enter Mrs. Coddle, wtrodudng Mr. and Mrs. Dismal. 

Mrs, Cod, Come in« come in; there is nobody here but 
Coddle. 

Cod, Ah, Mr. Dismal ! — ^I was thinking of you. 

Mrs. Cod. Mr. and Mrs. D. have also received an invitation 
to dine at Lynx's to-day — and have called, in passing, to 
know if we were also going. 

Mrs, Dis, How ill poor Mr. Coddle looks ! 

Dis, What is the matter with him ? 

Mrs, Cod. Fm sure I can't tell, he keeps the cause of his 
illness a profound secret. 

Mrs, Dis. He's ^e me — ^he loves to pine in solitude, and 
brood over unrevealed sorrows. 

IHs, You love to be a fool. - ^ 

Mrs. Cod. Our friends are as much surprised at receiving an 
invitation from Mrs. Lynx as we were. 

Mrs. Dis, For the last time we called there the poor woman 
thought proper to be jealous of me, 

Dis, There was only that wanting to prove her madness. 

Mrs, Dis, But she has a cause for her jealousy. 

Dm Certainly, when you are present. 

Mrs, Dis. Didn't we see him, yesterday, following a young 
person past our house? 

Dis, What of that ? *tis a natural impulse to which our sex 
are peculiarly subject. 

Mrs. Cod. Except Mr. Coddle — were Venus herself to rise 
from the sea before him, he'd take to his beds for fear of 
catching cold from the foam. 

Mrs, Dis. Tell Mr. Coddle the strange result of our inquiries, 
respecting Mr. Lynx's conduct. 

Dis. Pooh ! tell him yourself. 

Mrs Dis. The young person that we saw Mr. Lynx foUo^dng, 
and strzfing to speak to, was joined by an ddeily lady m black. 

Cod. Eh ! an elderly lady in black — ^'twas she, he told me she 
was in black. (Aside.) 

Mrs. Dis. Of a very masculine appearance — Mr. Lynx seemed 
to enter into earnest conversation witii her; when they parted. 
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the two ladies entered a boarding-house, next door to us ; oar 
servant, gossiping with the footman, there ascertained that 

the elderly lady in black 

Cod. WeU 

Mrs, Dtt. Had just arrived from Antigua 

Mrs. Cod. "Where your property is situated. (To Coddlb.) 
Mrs. Dis. That she had taken lodgings there for a short 
time, her object being to discover her husband, who had left 
her in the West Indies, and whose name, strange to say, 

was 

Cod. Oh! 

[Coddle has started up during Mrs. D's narrative, and 
is regarding her toith intense curiosity, now falls back 
into his chair. 

Mrs. Cod. Whafs the matter? — ^whaf s the matter? 

Dis. He has fainted. 

Mrs. Dis. Here, here are my salts. 

Dis. Open the windows— open the windows. 

iMrs. Cod. No, no, you will kill him if you do. 

pDisMAL makes to the toindows, but is checked by Mrs. 
Coddle ; Coddle, on hearing that the windftirs are 
to be opened, is about to start from his chair, but 
checks himself and resumes his position. 

Mrs. Dis. Get him some water — ^ring the bell. 
Mrs. Cod. Stay, stay, I'll go myself. 

[Mrs. Coddle runs off r. f. e. Coddle suddenly 
starts up between Mr. and Mrs. Dismal, and takes a 
hand of each. 

Cod. As you love me — if you do not wish to see me lifeless 
at your feet, breathe not a syllable relative to the elderly lady 
in black — mention not her name. 

Dw. 'Twas your own. 

Cod. I know it, I know it — *tis a terrible secret ; a story of 
horror and despair ; when we are alone, you shall know idl— 
but not a word now. I beg — I implore — I pray — ah, my 
wife 1 (7/e falls back again into his chair. J ^ 

Re-enter Mrs. Coddle, with a glass of water, 

Mrs. Dis. He's better now. 

Dis. Much better. 

Cod. (Effecting to revive J Considerably better. 

Mrs. Cod. J don't wonder at your fainting, my only surprise 
fe, that you can breathe at all in such an atmosphere ; there's 
not a breath of air permitted to enter the room. Phew I I'm 
stilled ; excuse me a moment, my friends, I with to speak t* 
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Coddle alone. (JDibmal and his wife are going.J No, no— don't 
leave the room. 

Cod, (Aside.) What can she be going to say? 

Mrs, Cod. Samuel ! 

Cod. My love 1 

Mrs, Cod. Surely your agitation, and your sudden faintne&s 
cannot arise from any apprehension ? 

Cod. Of what? 

Mrs. Cod. That this elderly lady in black, is 

Cod. No, no, no — oh, dear ! no, no. 

Mrs. Cod. You anticipate me — ^not what ? 

Cod. Not — ^I don't know? what were you going to say ? 

Mrs. Cod, I have very strange and very terrible suspicions— 
^tis surely no poor creature that you, in the hey-day of your 
youth 

Cod. No, no, no— my dearl How can you think — ^how 
can you dream of such a thing? I never had any hey-day — 
never ; don't think that of me. Come, come — let us go ta 
Lynx's to dinner. Get ready, dear ; get ready. 

Mrs. Cod. I strongly suspect you. 

[Mrs. Coddle goes up the stage, and throws a shawl on. 
her shoulders. 

Cod. What will become of me ? If I escape the imputation 
of bigamy, the subject of that girl will be sufficient to bring 
my '^e's vengeance on my head ; I'll run and drown myself 
in a warm batSi. I'll — ^no, no — ^I must rouse, I must rouse ; I 
must summon all my courage — all my fortitude — and bring 
out what little of the devil I have left in me. 

Mrs. Cod. Now, Coddle, I'm quite ready. 

Cod. So am I. (Putting on his hat.) Come along, I shall be 
very gay to-day ; you will wonder what possesses me. I shall 
be so gay ; come, Mrs. Dismal, take my arm, my dear ; 'tis bad 
taste to walk with one's wife. D., look to Mrs. Coddle I 

Mrs. Cod. The man's mad 

Dis, Raving. 

Cod, You shall see me to advantage to-day ; I feel a new 
man ; you may open all the doors and windows in the house. 
I'll do anything desperate to-day — ^walk to Lynx's without 
my coat, hat, anything — come, my love. — Come, Dismal.— 
Fol de rol, de rol lol. [Coddle dances off with Mrs. Dismal, l. 

Mrs. Cod. Mad 1 

Dis. Gone, quite gone. [Exit following, 

SCENE II.— ^ 12oom a* Lynx's. 

Enter Mrs. Ltnx, r. 

Mrs. Lynx, The time has almost arrived that will either 
Relieve me ^*om the dreadful suspense that 1 now endure, or 

B 
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pkuige me itill deeper into misery; rinee yesUsdxy I ht?e 
scarcely uttered a word in his presence; I hare rdigiotuly 
adhered to the resolution that I would not touch upon a subject, 
that has so filled me with conflicting emotions ; but to-day, in 
an hour, I shall know the worst ; and if he be the guilty one 
that I am madly certain he is, his friends and the world shall 
know how I have been wronged, and for what pnrpose I have 
assembled them here. fProduces a letter,) Were it not for 
tokens like these, I should almost think that I had ceased to 
charm — ^had ceased to be looked upon even with interest, by 
the meanest of earth's creatures ; here is one that tells me he 
loves me; my husband once toM me so, bat then I was 
younger and had a free heart to give ; tint now, alas, is gone 
for ever ; here is one who offers me wealth--«plendour and 
affection — if I will forsake a husband that slights me — that 
torments and maddens me — ^what shall I do ? I have now the 
means of revenge— of a foil and bold revenge. Shall I use 
them but to awe my husband, or shaH I Usten, and so make 
him rue the day that he irst reused my jealousy? But he 
may not be guilty — ^this girl may have no daim on him — 
beyond one of compassion or kindness. I may have suspected 
wrongly, and he may still have a lingering love for me, that 
may one day revive in all its early strength ; and then, were I 
to know him innocent, and myself lie only guilty one, I 
should go mad*— should die— shouUh-'Oh, heaven ! help me. 

[^She faUt exhausted by her feelings, in a chair ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dove heard, l. 

Mrs. Dove. Now, my dear Henry, mind your behaviour. 

Mrs. Ly. Ah ! those people have arrived ; my husband has 
neither seen them, nor heard of their having been here. I 
shall watch him well when they first meet 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Dove, l. 

Mrs. Dove. Good day to you, madam — I hope you find 
yourself in perfect health ? 

Dove. (Bowing.) Good day, madam, feel yourself pretty 
well? 

Mrs. Dove. Henry, my dear, silence. 

Mrs. Ly. I am obliged to you for being so faithful to your 
promise. 

Mrs. Dove. *Tis the height of ill-manners to disappoint one's 
friends in an invite to dinner. 

Dove. And very stupid too — ^to reftise tnttles. 

Mrs. Dove. Henry, my dear — 

Dove. My darling, you never will let me talk. 

Mrs. Dove. Not till you know how, my love. 

Dove, But my dear, if you don't let me practise, bow tm 1 
ever to enquire the art ? 
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Mrs, Dwe, Acquire, verb actiTe, to gain; Inquire^ tei^ 
neuter, to ask questions — acquire the art. 

Dove, Acquire the hart f 

Mrs, Dove. Don't aspirate^ love. 

Dove, Oh, bother, dear. 

Mrs, Ly. Let me beg of you not to allude to diis young 
person till after dinner, I will then lead the oonArsation tS 
that subject — and then I hope you -will firedy and truly atatt 
all that you may know respecting her. 

Eater Ltnx, h. 

Lynx, Emmeline, I — (Seeing' Dovb and his w^e,) — What 
the mystery is now dear — that woman has traced me — ^haa 
told my wife, but my secret is safe. 

Mrs. Dove, Ah, Mr. Lynx, how d'ye do ? — surprised to sea 
me here, no doub^? 

Lynx, No, madam — ^no. 

Mrs. Dove, Tis some time since we met. 

Lynx. Almost a year, I tiiink. 

Dove. Eleven months I I ought to know, because we wam*t 
united when Mr. Lynx used to give me half a crown for 

Mrs. Dove. Henry— 

Mrs, Ly. I was infiHrmed that you knew these good people ? 
—(To Lynx.) 

Lynx. Oh yes, my dear — ^they are my very old friends. 

Mrs. Ly. Then I am happy in being the cause of renewing 
a friendship that seems so warm on either side ; come, Mr.. 
Dove, lead me to the dining-room— our friends have arrived, 
no doubt. Mr. Dove, will you favour me with your arm? 

Dove, Eh! {Looking confused athis wife.) What am I to do? 

Mrs, Dove. Give Mrs. Lynx your arm. 

Mrs, Ly. Lionel, will you brhig Mrs. Dove ? 

Lynx. (Offering his arm to Mrs. Dove.) Certainly. 

Dove. (Leading off Mrs. Lynx, l.) Well, I declare, this 
is genteel life. 

Mrs, Dove, Thank you, sir, you are very kind. 

[Lynx leads off Mes. Dove, l. ; Coddle looks on, r.» 
quite pale. 

Cod, I have bem running all over the house to look for 
Lynx, — I thou^t I heard his voice hewj— how I tremble ! he 
must know that Mr. and Mrs. Dismal have seen that wretched 
woman — though they have promised secrecy, yet I cannot 
expect they w£a be alwajrs silent. 

Re-enter Ltnx. 

Oh, my friend I I have been looking for you— they are all at 
dinner, but I can't eat in the state of mind I am in. Mr. and 
Bin. Dismal saw you talking to her. 
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Lynx. To whom ? 

Cod. The elderly lady in black. 

Lynx, They did? 

Cod, Don't— don't look so astonished, you frighten me. 

Lynx, They surely will not talk of it ? 

Cod, They have promised to be secret, but what will be my 
feelings, in their presence I — when either of them speak, I 
■hall die with apprehension. 

Lynx, Leave it to me ; we will see this woman to-morrow, 
and make some arrangement with her. 

Cod. ril say anything — do anything — give anythingf— only 
conceal the affair from my wife. 

Lynx. Depend upon me — and be at peace. But be sure you 
do not equivocate in the question of this girl. The school- 
mistress with whom she lived is now here — at my very table. 
Remember I I, at your request, placed the girl under her care. 

Cod. Yes. 

Lynx. Because you did not dare confess to your wife that 
you had incurred such a responsibility, — but now you are 
anxious to acknowledge her. 

Cod. What will Mary say ? 

Lynx. Remember, you have sworn it. 

Cod. I have, but tell me — ^who is this girl ? 

Lynx. That is a mystery that I dare not disclose, even to 
you. 

Cod. Bless me ! what two reprobates we are. 

Lynx. Como to the drawing-room, I must make some excuse 
tor your leaving the table. Now, be bold. 

Cod. Yes, yes. 

Lynx. Do not equivocate. 

Cod. No, no. 

Lynx. On your moral courase depends your own safety, and 
my happiness. 

Cod. I know it, I know it. 

Lynx. And the least appearance of timidity may ruin us ; 
now, are you ready ? 

Cod. Wait a moment. 

[Buttoning his coat up to his throat with great resolution. 

When I expect to be excited, I like to be guarded against 
taking cold — against the effects of draughts and currents of air. 
My courage is rising — it's up— now I'm ready — give me your 
arm — ^there, look at me ! Did you ever see a finer illustration 
of desperate courage ? Never. — Now to the field of action — ^to 
mortal strife — and death or victory. 

[Exit, dragging off Lynx, l. 

SCENE III.— ^ dramng room ; in the centre a large loo-table, 
on which is set out a complete dessert ; all the party are 
discovered; Coddle occupiee the r. corner, in an easy-chair; 
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Mrb. Lynx is seated beside him ; next to f^er is Mr. Youkg- 
HUSBAND and Mr. Dismal ; Mrs. Dove and Mr. Ltnx sit 
together, Mrs. Dismal nest to him; then Mrs. Coddle and 
Mrs. Younghusband ; Mr. Dove occupies the l. comer. 

All. (But Coddle and Lynx.) Astonishing I to keep the 
matter a secret so long. Strange ! strange ! 

Lynx. Now, let us drop the subject. Mrs. Coddle, I trust 
that you will not respect or love your husband the less, for 
this kte disclosure ? 

Mrs. Cod. Oh ! no, no ; I merely feel hurt that he should 
have thought it necessary to have concealed the circumstance. 
Had I been a violent, jealous, bad-tempered woman, there 
might have been some cause for secrecy ; ^but as every body 
knows what a kind, indulgent creature I really am, he might 
have made me his confidant ! and the poor girl, should have 
been brought home. "Where is she now ? 

Lynx. Quite safe, depend upon it; I will explain all at 
tnother opportunity. 

Mrs. Ly. (Aside.) Falsehood, all falsehood 1 I'm convinced. 

Lynx. (To his wife.) Now, my dear, I trust you are per- 
fectly satisfied ; and in this instance, I hope, you will coiifess 
that you were in error. 

Mrs. Ly. Certainly, as I have no opposing evidence to the 
veracity of your story; though, still, I think it very — ^very 
strange, that you should have so troubled yourself on Mr. 
Coddle's account, if 'twere a mere act of friendship ; the most 
famed heroes of antiquity have never been surpassed. 

Coddle. Ha! ha! now I feel happy; now my mind is at 
ease, and I'll be comfortable. How that Mrs. Dismal fixes her 
eyes on me! Now fill your glasses ; Mr»Dove, take care of 
your lady. 

Dove, Yes, yes! i lA knock and ring heard. 

Lynx. Some arrival. [Doivk jumps up and runs off, l. 

Mrs. Dove. (Starting up.) Henry, come back. I declare 
the man has gone to the door. Henry ! 

Dove re-enttrs. 

Dove. The door's opened ; there's an individual — 

Mrs. Dove. Sit down, my dear, sit down. 

Dove. (Aside) I never shall get over answering the door^ 
when a knock comes. [^l^oices heard without in cUtercation* 

A voice. You mistake ; you do, indeed ! — You mistake. 

Cod. (Apprehensively.) What is it ? 

Dove. An individual — 

Mrs. Dove. Silence, Henry 1 

Mrs. Ly. (Rising.) The servant is in altercation with aomt 
one at the door; who can it be? 

Lynx, (Rising.) Ring the bell. 

b2 
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Mn. lAfnx. No, no— I'll go myself. lExa. 

Cod, I have a horrid presentiment of evil ; a moment since I 
was glowing like a fomace, with jof— fmd now I freeze sg«in 
with terror. 

Mr», Cod, VThat's the matter, dear? do you feel cold? 

Cod, Yes — yes, ugh ! (Shuddering,^ 

Mrs, Cod. And I'm dying for air. ^ 

Mrs, Young. So am I, Mrs. Coddle 

Young, I am sure you are not. 

Mrs. Young. I am. ^ ^ . 

Dismal. Shall I open the folding duurs ^ 

Cod. No — ^nol 

Dove. I fed very languishing. 

Mrs. Dove, Hemy ! languid. 

Dove, Languid ! — ^how she does take m» ud before people.-- 
CAtide.J 

Cod, Hush ! here's Mrs. Lynx. 

Mrs. Lynx re-enters, a letter in her hand. Coddle regards 
her with anxiety, Mrs. Lynx is trembling with agitaiion, 

Mrs. Ly. It was — ^it was as I suspected, a black falsehood. 

Lynx. What is the matter ? 

Cod. I shall fall flat on l^e floor, something is going to 
happen. 

Mrs, Ly. (To Lynx.^ Restrain your curiosity, sir; you 
will know all in a moment, there is a lady below. 

Cod, I thought so. 

Mrs. Ly. An elderly lady in black. '\ ^ 

Cod^ Tm a dead man. ' ^ 

iFalling back in his chair , in utter despair. 

Mrs. Ly. She tells me that her name is Coddle 

Mrs. Cod. (Starting up.) What ! 

Mrs. Ly. (Pointing to Coddle.) And that she is that man's 
wife. 

Cod. (Groaning.) Oh I I wish I could vanish through the 
floor. 

Mrs. Ly. This letter is for you, madam. 

Mrs. Cod. For me I 

\^She tears the letter open, a marriage certificate falls 
on the floor. 

What is this ? — Oh, I can't read it— I shall faint, I have no 
power to read, pray take it — some one, Mr. — any body- -pray 
read it. 

[She holds out the letter. Dove takes it. 

All. (but Coddle and Mrs. Dove.J Read it, Mr. Dove. 

Dove. I — I can't read. 

Mrs. Dove. Henry — ^how can you so expose yourself? 
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Dove, You read it, ma'am. 

IQiving it to Mrs. Tounghusbanp. 

Mn. r. ShaU I road it, Mrs. Coddle? 

Mrs. Cod, Yes, yes, aloud— aloudr-let the whole woAd 
hear it. 

Mrs. F. (Ueadmg.J — "Madam, the writer of this is an 
injured woman — ^the monster 

Cod. That's me— oh — 

Mrs. Y, " The monster to whom you are married, has 
^another wife. I am that person j tiie enclosed is a copy of 

* my marriage certificate — ^'tis dated twenty years back ; my 

* object in coming to England is to claim a maintenance, and 
^ expose the villain. 

* Your obedieat servant, 

' Belvidera Coddle." 

All. Bless me I dear, dear, dear ! liVhat a wretch — ^what a 
anonster ! 

Mrs. Ly. The poor woman had better be asked up. 

Cod. {Sprin^ng from his duUr.J No, no ! Fd sooner 
-face a thousand fiends than look once again on that dreadful 
l)eing. My dear, my love I — (io his wife) — ^you don't know 
^what I have suffiered — what I have endured through that 
woman ! In the first place, I was decoyed — ^tn^ped ; she left 
me — I once thought she was dead — ^but 

Mrs. Cod. (Rising unih dignity. J Silence, Samuel ! you have 
deceived me; I could have pardoned an3rthing but this. As to 
-the subject of the poor girl, that you have stated belongs to 
you, that I freely forgave. 

Mrs. Ly. (Violently. J *Tls false, Mrs. Coddle ! I asked 
the question of the bearer of that letter—I thought that ishe 
might be the parent of the girl — but, no, no ; yovir husband 
has but supported mine in a falsehood; he never had a 
■daughter. And you, sir, — (to Lynx) — ^are discovered and laid 
(bare ; but I shall leave you this day, for ever. 

All. Nay, nay. 

itfrt. Cod. And I sbidl quit my wretch. 

[She advancee to Codblb, who buries his face in his 
hands. 

From this moment, sir, we separate ; go to your ^fe, the woman 
who lawfully claims you, and never look me in the face again. 
'We were an ill-assorted pair from the first ; but your afiTected 
Apathy is now accounted for — ^it arose fh>m an evil conscience. 
Cold-hearted, deliberate deceiver I farewell for ever ! 

[Mrs. Coddle rushes out, l. 
Cod. Mary, come back ; come back ; hear me. 

[He runs to the l., but suddenly stops. 
I dare not follow her ; I shall meet the other. No, no ; I must 
fly — I must leave the country^-'tis now no home for me. 
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Lynx, Sit still, my friend ; be composed. 

Cod, I can't — I'll leave the house — ^I'll ^Ah, this door 

'^fpoirUing r.) — ^leads to the canal ; I'll drown myself— I'm 
desperate enough — ^the sun has been on the water all day, so 
I've nothing to fear — ^I am resolved upon my course — felo-de- 
se, nothing else — adieu, my friends — I'm a discovered, a 
' guilty monster — and this is the last time that you will ever see 
the distracted, wretched, Samuel Coddle. 

• [Coddle rushes off, r. 

Mr. Young. (Staritng up.) The man will drown himself ! 

Mrs. Y. No, he wont ; — sit still ; you will only make matters 
worse. 

Dis. Sit still all of you — ^I know him — when he comes 
in sight of water, his courage will cool ; sit still. 

Mrs. Dove. Shall my dear Dove follow him ? 

Dove. I can't swim, duck ! 

Dismal. No, no ; sit still. 

Mrs. Ly. What, sir — ^not a word I quite confounded I 

[^0 h€U kept her eyes fixed on Iter husband throughout 
the scene. 

Lynx. Emmeline! — (Rising) — appearances, I confess, are 
against me ; but you know not all. You know not the cause 
which compels me to this course ; be patient. 

Mrs. Ly. I have been patient long enough, and will endure 
no more ; this is the last moment that I pass under your roof. 

Lynx. Are you mad? will you hear me? _^ 

Mrs. Ly. No, sir. 

Lynx. If you once quit the house, we never meet again.. 

Mrs. Ly. That is my wish. 

Lynx. Be warned — if you leave me now — it must — ^it shall 
be for ever. 

Mrs. Ly. It is, sir, for ever. 

[Rushes out, l. All the company rise. 

Lynx. Nay, nay, keep your seats, my friends — keep your 
seats. I will not have a soul stir a foot to expostulate with 
her ; let her take her own course. I have been in error, I 
confess ; but not to the extent that she supposes ; her causeless 
jealousies — ^her unceasing suspicions have wearied me, and she 
is free to go — pray do not be disturbed on my account — make 
yourselves happy ; I am sorry that our meeting should have 
ended thus — but my wife is to blame — she would not hear — 
would not listen to me, and now — (Aside.) — I leave this house^ 
never to return. {Exit r. 

Dove. Now he*s gone — shall I follow him, love ? 

Mrs. Dove. No, no ; sit still, dear. 

Mrs. Y. Call him back I Mr. Lynx !—fCa//tns;— he'll do 
liimself a mischief — I know he will. 

Young. He wont, sit still — if you follow and torment him 
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as you do me, 8ometiine8'*->you will, indeed*, drive him to 
desperation. 

Mrt, F. / follow and torment you, sir ? 

Young, You do— often — often. 

Mrs. Y. You're an aggravating man, and— 

Mrs. Dove. (Rising.) Nay, nay ; dear, dew ; pray don't get 
to words — ^my darling, Henry, hand that lady some wine ; 
sit still, there's a dear. — {To Mrs. Younohusband) — ^Emulate 
Mr. Dove and me, we never utter a cross word to each other-^ 
do we, dear ? 

I>ove. No, love. (Handing loine to Mrs. Younohusband.) 

Mrs. Y. Take it away, sir, I don't want wine. Oh, sir, you 
need not sit there looking so fierce. {To Younghusband)— .• 
was certain we should have a disagreement before the day was 
out; you contradicted me about my silver thimble — ^you 
insisted that aunt Sarah gave it me. 

Young. So she did. 

Mrs. Y. She didn't — ^'twas unde To'^oday gave it me. 

Young. *Twas aunt Sarah. ^ 

Mrs. Y. Unde Tolloday. 

Young. You're a provoking woman. >^ 

Mrs. Y, You're a hideous man. ^ 

Young. I'm going home. 

Mrs. F. I am not. I shall never go aome any more. 

Young. That wont break my heart. 

Mrs. Y. Your heart I you never had one. 

Young. I had once. 

Mrs. Y. Never. 

Young. You drive me to madness ! I shall go home ; and 
I can only tell you, madam, since you threaten me, that 
when you arrive there, you will recdve no welcome from me* 

Mrs. F. Do you mean that ? 

Young. I do. * [flie rushes off r. 

Mrs. F. Then I'll go to my aunt Sarah ; — he shall never 
see me again, an aggravating creature. How I could ever 
marry him, I can't think ! It was uncle Tolloday that gave me 
the silver thimble — ^I know it was ; but he wHl contradict me. 
He does it on purpose to vex me — and oppose me — and worry 
me — ^and break my heart; but I'll go this moment to my 
aunt's, and I'll never — ^never set foot in his house again. 

[Exit, L. 

Mrs. Dove. Dear, dear ! what wretched lives some people do 
lead, don't they, love ? 

Dove. Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Dm. {To Dismal.) Just like you brutes of men — ^it's 
quite heart-breaking to see how we poor creatures are treated! 

Dis. What is it to you ; nobody ill-treats you I 

Mrs. Dis. You do ; I've been sitting here for this hour and 
you have never spoken a word to me. 

Dis. I had nothing to say. 
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Mn. Dis, And though you know how fond I am of the wkig 
of a fowl, you would send me a leg at dinner. 

Dit. You women always want the wing. 

Mrt, Dit. I'm a wretched woman. 

Mn. Dove. My dear Henry, can't you console poor lin. 
Dismal? 

Dove. Oh yes, lore 1 lutve a hapricot, ma'am ? 

Mrt. Dooe. An i^nicot — Henry, dear, you mis-apply your 
indefinite article. 

Dove. Do I T— console the lady yourself, love. 

Mirt. Dit. The &ct is — I had no business to marry you. 

Dit. Now you speak the truth, we both ought to have known 
better ; when people have lived single for fifty years, they 
ahould learn to look on matiimony as a misery they hate 
luckily escaped. 

Mrt. Dit. You need not allude to my age, sir, befbre people. 

Dit. What does it matter? who cares how old you are? 
you're fifty odd— so am I ; and we have been married a year 
and a half — ^more fool I — more fool you. 

Mrt. Dit. {Crottet l.) Fm going home. 

Dit. Well, go. 

Mrt. Dit. Don't you intend to come with me? 

Dit. No. 

Mrt, Dit. You're an unkind man, and if we never meet 
again — ^I sha'n't be sorry. 

Dit, Then the gratification will be mutual. 

Mrt. Dis. Indeed ! I shall take you at your word, sir— 
(Going) — ^but, remember, all my property is settled on myself. 

[Exith. 

Dit. Serves me right — after living a bachelor fifty years, I 
had no right to alter my situation, but I'll apply for a divorce 
—I will — 'twill be granted too ; I've an excellent plea — mutual 
insanity. [Exit r. 

Dove. Well — now all the people have gone, I've something 
to say — and something that I mean, too ; I wont be taken up, 
as I always am, before people. 

Mrs. Dove. What do you mean, Henry, by being taken up ? 

Dove. Why — altering my pronounciation every minute, as 
you do. 

Mrs. Dove. How can I calmly sit and hear my husband 
commit himself in every syllable that he utters ? respect for 
you and for myself, renders it necessary that I should correct 
you. 

Dove. Well, I don't like it — and I warn you not to result 
me again. 

Mrs. Dove. Insult you. 

Dove. Well, insult me again — you know how toiolent I am 
when I'm exaggerated. 

Mrs. Dove. When you're exasperated. 

Dove. Well, what's it matter I you perfectly compromise 
my meaning. 
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Mrs. Dove, Henry — ^Henry — ^I will not hear you make use 
of such language. Had I been aware that you were so 
illiterate — I would have broken my heart ere I would have 
married you — 

Dove. Yes— you never used to find fault with my language 
when we used to sit under the apple-tree of an evening. 

Mrs. Dove. That I should not have seen the absurdity of 
^lniting myself with one so opposite to me I 

Dove. Opposite to you ! — you never would let me be opposite 
to you ; you vnis never easy but when I was by your side ; you 
know you wasn't 1 

Mrs. Dove. But love is blind- 
Dove. Yes, and deaf too, if I may judge from my own situa- 
tion; just as if you couldn't have found out my pronounciation 
then as well as now. I knoVd there was a great contract 
between us. 

Mrs. Dove. Contrwtl besides, you are so stupid ; you could 
not, during dinner, hear a bell or a knock at the door, but yoa 
must be running to answer it. I sat on thorns for you. 

Dove. Well, then, that -was'werry kind of you. I wouldn't 
do such a thing for my ftttfaer ; but don't call me stupid — if 
you talk of bad language, whafs that, I wander? Good byel-*- 
you wont see me again, in a hurry. 

Mrs. Dove. Where are you going ? 

Dove. I don't know where 1 am going, nor t don'f caie ; 
you've wounded me In a tender pint. 

Mrs. Dove. Point ! *— 

Dove. Point !— and I ^on't care if I never see you again. 

Mrs. Dove. fTViAtii^ his hand.) Henry ! 

Dove. Let go my hand, Martha; I mean what I lay; and 
<lon't follow me, because I wont be foUow'd. 

Mrs. Dove. You cannot intend to be so base? 

Dove. I do^you've put me in a passion, and when I am in 
« passion I'm dissolute. [Exity »'. 

Mrs. Dove, Resolute I— -(XWifJig' after him) — Cruel HoiT}' \ 1 
«hall faint— Help ! Henry I—Water !— oh 1 oh! 

\3I» faults in « chair, and the dropfaUu 
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ACT ni; 



JCENE I — A meanly fUmiihed roam; a door in the fiat, At 
in the second entrance l. a door bolted ; the window shutters 
of the room are put up. Table and chairs, two candles burn- 
ing. A knock heard at l. d. ; after a pause, Coddle peeps 
out of the door in flat. 

Cod, Who can that be ? I told the woman of the house on 
no account to admit a soul, or to teii any one who had taken 
her rooms ; but if she should be obliged to confess, to give 
out that a half-crazy gentleman occupies them, who will not 
allow a creature to approach him but herself. I think I am 
safe here, nobody knows me ; I've changed my name, I have 
paid a month's rent in advance, have closed and fastened the 
shutters and door, and intend to live in future by candle-light; 
so here I am alone — fsitting in a chair) — with two wives 
claiming me, yet alone, that's something. What a night I 
iiave passed 1 One minute trembling with apprehension, the 
next with cold ; the loose windows rattling all night like the 
chains of a sleepless felon — nothing but draughts all over the 
room, and a comer house too, its edges worn away by the 
wind constantly whistling round it — ugh! — (Shuddering^ — a 
knocking heard l. d.) — It must have been the landlady that 
knocked ; she thought I was asleep, no doubt, so wouldn't 
disturb me ; how cold I am — there is a terrible wind some- 
where. This is the most miserable place I ever was in in my 
life ; where can that rush of air come from ? I must find out, 
here's my tow — (going to table) — ^with this and a skewer, 
I can stop every crevice. 

[He goes round the room with a lighted candle; he 
holds it before a crevice in the flat ; the flame of the 
candle waves. 

Ah, here's the place — a borough draught, enough to kill me. — 
The candle goes out.) — It has blown the candle out ; what 
a horrid place ! 

[He hammers some tow into the crevice; while thvs 
employed, a knocking is again heard at the l. d. 
Coddle starts, the Immmer falls from hi^ hand. 

Who's there ? 'tis the foot step of a man, it is not the 
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landlady; — (He creepi to the l. d. and lUrefuJ-^tnAcess of 
justice, perhaps, who have dogged me here, — ^hushl 

lIAstens again^--a loud knock make$ hkr* stctrt awayi 
from the door. 

Shall I answer? I will — ^I muit-— this suspense will drive me 
mad — ^who — who's there ? 

Lynx. (Without J My dear fellow, open the door. 

Cod. Oh, it's my excellent friend. Lynx. 

[He runs to the door and unbolts it: 
Come in, come in ; quick, quick. 

[Lynx enters; Coddle immediately closes the do\3r 
again and bolts it. 

Now what's the matter? how did you find me out? what 
brought you here ? any of the police after me ? any warrant 
granted ? Speak, speak. 

Lynx. No, no, calm your fears. « 

Cod. Was it you that knocked at the door, a few minutes 
ago? 

Lynx. Yes, yes, and I thought you were dead, as I could.get 
no reply; you are as difficult to come at as a grand sultan. 

Cod. I am a grand sultan, I rejoice in a plurality of wives. 
Oh, that Turkey, what a blessed country I where bigamy is a 
virtue, and a man's consequences is rated not by the number of 
voices he can command in a parliament, but by the number of 
wives he can command at home. But tell me, h!|w did you 
discover my retreat ? 

Lynx. You certainly could not expect to remain here 
unknown. 

Cod. Why? 

Lynx. The house not only belongs to an inspector of the 
police, but a Bow-street officer occupies the floor above you. 

Cod. Oh I I am a doomed man. (Falling into his chair. J 

Lynx. The woman of the house gave me your whole his- 
tory, when I called a quarter of an hour ago. I expect two or 
three of our friends here in a moment. Dismal, I have left at 
the door. ^* 

Cod. Which do you think the easiest method of quitting 
Ufe? 

Lynx. Quitting life 1 

Cod. Aye, of committing suicide? — hanging, poisoning, 
suffocation, drowning, or the pistol ? For to one of these 
escapes from my terrors, I am determined to apply. 

I^/nx. Then you have not seen your wife ? 

Cod. Which? 

Lynx. Your second. 1 

Cod. Not since we parted at your house yesterday. I can 
never face her again. How is lin. Lynx ? 
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Ziywr. She liiB left me. 

dd. Left you 1 

lynx. I am not in search of her, for this morning I have 
feceived intelligence that leaves me at liberty to confess more 
respecting that girl than I have hitherto dared to ten. 

Cod. That giil ! my adopted daughter, you mean ? 

Lynx. I do; to this alone is my wife indebted for my seeldng 
her. I would rather liave died, than have been the first to 
advance one step towards a reconcOiation, after her deliberate 
attempt yesterday at publidy eiqiosing me. ^ 

[^ knock heard again at l. d. 

Cod. There's somebody else, who can it be ? 

Lynx. 'Tis no doubt, Dismal, our brother in misfortune. 

Cod, Misfortune! 

Lynx, He and his wife have also separated ; indeed^ I hear 
that of the whole party of married people that sat down to my 
table yesterday, not one couple are now living togetfa^. 

Cod, They found my example so very pleasant, I suppose, 
they could not resist following it. (Knocking again.) 

Young. (WUkimt:$ Open the ddor, we wish to see you. 

[Lynx unJbolt9 the door; Younghusbamo and Dismal 

Toujig. (To Coddle.) Ah, my fiiend, we have found you 
out at last. 

Dis. Mr. Dove is below, and wants to see you. 

Cod. He sha'n't come in, I wont have any more visitors. I 
•came here to conceal myself, and here is my whole circle ot 
acquaintance around me already ; well, sit down, sit down, as 
you are here. (TAey all sit.) What poor unhappy wretches we 
all are ! 

Young. Tor my own part, I freely confess, that I never was 
more miserable in all my days, and really begin to think that 
a wife is an indispensable comfort. 

Cod. Where you've but one. *Tis a comfort so peculiarly 
singular, that once pluralized, it is destroyed. 

Dis. I had no idea that a restless night, by myself, could 
have made me think so favourably of Mrs. Dismal. 

Lynx, Ah, my friends — absence, like death, leads us to dwell 
on the better qualities of those that are away. 

Cod. And the heart that can then but refer to faults, is 
one of which we ought to be ashamed. If the second Mrs. 
Coddle had but consultea my comiorts a little more than she 
did, and not look'd for raptures and passions in one, who had 
them not in his nature — she would have been a divinity. 

Young. My wife's great fault is her perpetual proncness for 
contradiction ; were she to qualify her opposition, by presuming 
that I mistake, or by merely thinking that I am wrong, I 
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tlioiild be satisfied ; but her flat contradictions on every sutgect 
are unbearable, and I wont put up -with it ; she sometimes 
makes me quite furious, zounds I 

Dis. My wife's great defect is her want of cheerfuhiess; and 
expecting me every moment to be petting her like a Dutch 
pug. I can't fondle, and be continually my dearing; my 
amiable moments are periodical. 

Cod. We are all wretdied creatures ; and I'm the most 
wretched among you; you may be reconciled some day or 
other, but for me — I am without hope. 

[A knocking at the door, l; 

Hush ! — ^who's there? (Going to the door.) 

Dove, (ffithoutj It's me 

Cod. Who? 

Dove. Mr. H. Dove. 

Cod. You can't come in; 

Dove. 1 want to speak to Mr. Coddle, on a pint of vast ftpo- 
minence to him. 

Dis. I forgot to tell you, he was asking for you when I 
«ame up; he says that he has something to relate respecting 
your first wife. 

Cod. What can if be ? Shall I let him in ? 

Lynx. Yes, yes I 

[Coddle opens the door; Dove enters: Coddle closes 
the door again and bolts it* 

Dove. Ha! how d'ye do, gentlemen all? We meet, again, 
under very conspicuous circumstances . 
Cod. Sit down, sir. 

[Placing a chair, ojid going to his stat. 

Dove. We're all bachdors again, I hear ! I an't seen Mrs. 
Dove since yesterday; she worloed upon my feelings, and 
aspirated me to that degree, that I went and got cumrny fo ; 
and now I am afhud to go home. 

Cod. Well, sir 1 this information — 

Dove. Yes, sir, — ^but first allow me to collect my loose 
memorandums ; my head's a little circumfused. 

Lynx. Proceed, sir, I beg ; consider Mr. Coddle's anxiety. 

Dove. Well then — you must know — yesterday — after you 
had all gone, Mrs. D. exaggerated me to such a pitch, that I 
flew out of the house — ^never intending to be united again. 

Cod. Well ? 

Dwe. As I was a rushing through the streets — ^resolved to 
do as I liked— -and talk as I liked, and to remove every obelisk 
that stood in my way of so doing, who should I run against 
but a lady in blac k 

Cod. (Starting upj Aht 
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Lffnx, Sit ttni, and hear him out. 

Dove. Bless me, says /, why, Ma'am, I know you ; pray ant 
we united by ties of iniquity f She looked at me — I looked at 
her, and she became muiHatei to the spot 

Cod. Go on, go on. 

Dove. Aunt, says I— 

Cod. Auntl 

Dove. Aunt, says I — an't you afraid of being exercised and 
taken before the conjugal authorities ? 

Cod. For what ? tell me for what ? . t^:^ 

All. Hush, hush ! Silence. 

Lynx. Proceed, Mr. Dove. • 

Dove. Henry, says she, I am here on a matter that demands 
me to be very cxrcamfiex^ and I beg you will not make knowo' 
to any one that you have met me. Aunt, says I — I — owe yon. 
a grudge ; do you remember how you used to use me, when I 
clewed the boots in that family where you was cook ? 

Cod. Lord I cook ! Go on. 

Dove. But to cUleviate a long story, suffice it to say — that 
I found out she calls hersel f 

Cod. Mrs. Samuel Coadle ! 

Dove. Yes ; she went out to the West Indies, in a doctor's' 
family, on account of some unlawful wUlanies. She went to 
Antigua * 

Cod. True. 

Dove. And changed her name- 



Cod. Changed her name ! To what — ^to what ? 

Dove. To— I forget— Bel 

Cod, Belvidera Montemar ? 

Dove. That's it. 

Cud. Then her real name was— - 

Dove. Jane Hobbs. 

Cod. Huzza, huzza 1 — ^an illegal marriage 1 I'm free — it can 
be put aside, it can be put aside! Tol de rol lol. (Dancing). 
You hear, she was obliged to leave the country ; she imposed 
upon me ; she's left me ; she's here but to annoy me — ^but I'm 
free. Lynx, unbolt the door and let me out. ^Lynx unbolts 
■z*id opens the door.) Mr. Dove, let me collar you ; you shall 
never leave me till I have seen and satisfied the lawful Mrs. 
Coddle. You are my witness, and must come to your aunt 
and then to my wife ; follow us, my dear friends — follow us ; 
seek your wives and be reconciled ; I'll set you the example. 
Don't attempt to i?et away from me ; (to DoveJ you are my 
best friend, and I sh»ll never quit my hold of you. I would'nt 
part with you for a million of money. My dear friend, my 
preserver, my every thing on earth to me — come with me to 
your aunt, to Belvidera — never mind hat, coat, any thing. 
My dear, my only Mrs •'Coddle, open your arms, and receive 
your husband and his fi . \\d^ 

[Rushing out, l d., and dragging Dove with him by 
the collar. 
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Lyn. . ^Calling after him). Coddle, my dear fellow, where 
are you funning T let us follow him, my friends, and assist 
each other m search of our wives, and do our best to gain 
mutual forgi eness. [Eorit Lynx. 

Dm. I won't — I've been used very ill — I walked before my 
house for an hour this morning, and though Mrs. D. was 
seated at the window, she wouldn't turn her head to notice me. 

Young, Where my wife can be I am at a loss to guess. Not 
at her aunt's ; I have been there, and they have not seen her;. 
I am getting quite distracted. 

Dis. So am I. 

Young. Then give roe your arm ; if you won't go home to 
your wife, you must and shall help me to regain mine. It is a 
man's duty, sir, to advance the first step towards a recon- 
ciliation. 

Dis, I have advanced. 

Young, You have not. 

Dis. Didn't I walk bi the house? h 

Young. No. 

Dis. I did, and I wont go again. 

Young, You shall. If you don't know your duty. 111 teach 
it you. Come, sir, come. ; 

[Exit YouMGHVSBAND dragging off Dismal, l. d» 



SCEN# II. — A Room at a Boarding House. 

Enter Mrs. Lynx, followed by Mrs. Coddle, Mrs. Young- 
husband, Mrs. Dismal, ana Mrs. Dove. 

Mrs. Cod. The unhappy creature, Mrs. Belvidera Coddle, ias 
lodging here, you tell me. (To Mrs. Dismal.^ 

Mrs, Dis. Yes, 'twas at the door of this house that I saw 
Mr. Lynx talking to her yesterday. 

Mrs. Cod. As she is not within, I shall look in again. 1^ 
am resolved to see he % for the more I reflect, the more I am 
incensed against my husband. Oh ! I am a wretched woman.. 

Mrs, Ly. Indeed, I am. 

Mrs, Dove. So am I 

Mrs. Dis. So am I. 

Mrs. Y. I'm completely miserable — miserable. 

Mrs, Cod, 1 went home, but Cmidle never came near the 
house ; he has absconaea, no oouol { I did not dose mv e'^C. 
all night. 

Mrs, Dove, 1 have been in a state of pertiect distraction 
since my unhappy disagreement with Henry—- where can he 
have gone ? 

Mrs. Y, 1 would not go to my aunt— I changed my mind. 



caUed on Mn. DiimaU and ait up mtii her, I am detemiked 
not to letam hoBue till Frederick fetchea me ; it torn Uncle 
Tolloday that gaire me tike tiiimble. 

Mn. Dit. If you had not come to me, Mn.Y., I riiould have 
died before morning ; as it ia^ Mr. B.'a crad indiSierenoe has 
worn me toa shade. 

Mn. Cod. Indi£Eerenoe 1 lamametfaeaiNCQiyofmyfaudHmd 
was never equalled ; I have flirted wi& a doaen young men in 
one evening to excite him to a little faarmlesB jealousy, hot in 
vain , and I really think, he would neither have stirred, nor 
cared, had I eloped with three captains at once. And now to 
discover that he has another wife 1 Oh, if I oould see him 
again — I think I should assassinate himi a monster! *— ^! 
fSobbmg). 

Mrs. Dis. Just like my Dismal ; when we go into company, 
he always gets as far away from me as he can— never notices 
me — never smiles at me — never looks as if he loved me. I-^ 
I — ^I am a very ill-used wonum. fSobbing.J 

Mrs. Y. (Sobbing.) Don't weep, Mrs. Dismal ; don't weep ; 
I wont, if — ^if — I break my heart. Y. sha'n't aay thact I ever 
dropped a tear at his absence — an aggravating creature; though 
I could be comfortable with him, if he would not contradict 
me in every thing I say — and do — and — and — oh ! CCrifing.J • 

Mrs. Dove. fSobbing.J Oh, Henry I— once reconciled, I will 
never correct you again ; you may select your own words from 
any dictionary you may think proper. 

Mrs. Ly. fSobbing.J My vinretched f ate is ifced; I have suf- 
fered beyond the bounds of endurance, and can suffer no 
more. 

Mrs. Cod. My friends! — ladies! — ^bless me, we are all in 
tears ! this must not be ; what would our husbands say if they 
knew of our weakness ? No, no — ^we must not break our 
hearts for such creatures : we must rally and laugh. Ha! ha! ha! 
laugh, ladies, laugh 1 and make your arrangements for the future 
with resolution and spirit. You, Mrs. Lynx, will, I presume 
for the present lodge here. I shall now step to my friends and 
return in half an hour. Mrs. Dove, you are a sensible and 
well-educated woman ; pray accompany me, and give me your 
advice I we may hear of Mr. Dove while we are gone. Mrs.Y., 
you, of course, will stay with Mrs. Dismal for the present. 
Good bye, my dears — good bye 1 Now, pray, don't fret ; be 
women — be women — don't weep about a man. What are 
men ? — mere self-elected law makers. Don't despair, ladies ; 
the time is fast coming when we shall have voices in the legis- 
lation of the country, and then let them look to their ques- 
tions. The wrongs done to our sex for centuries, shall be 
well revenged in the first session. {Ejnit with Mrs. Dove, l. 

Mrs. Y. Good bye, Mrs. Lynx ; if you wish to see us, we 
are only next door to you, you know. And pray, if you hear 
anything of over husbands, apprize us immediately, and we 
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will do the same for you. (Taldng Mrs. Diimal's earn J Now 
if Mr. Dismal passes the house again, I will call him in. 

Mrs, Dis. No, no; }wx shall not. 

Mrs, r. I wOl. 

Mrs. Dis, I won't hear of it. 

Mrs. Y. Fm not used to contradict, but you must. Though 
I am wretched, if I can assist in restoring happiness to others» 
Mrs. Frederick Younghusband^ is not the woman to be idle in 
such a matter. So come, dear D., smile and look pleasant r 

[Exit with Mrs. Dismal, l. d. 

Mrs. Lynx. (Alone.) Now what course shall I take ? — ^that 
my husband is guilty, I have abundant of proof — and that I 
can never, never live with him again, is equally sure. I have 
sought a refuge here, in a miserable lodging-house ; for where 
had I to go ? Where couid an outraged and a homeless wife 
seek for shelter ? with friends — with relations ? No, no ; I 
could not endure that bitter humiliation. If I am to be 
wretched, it shall be unseen and alone ; I'll have no cold and 
affected sympathy — ^no pity from my Idndred. Pity ! there is 
no such feeling 1 'tis disguised triumph, and we know it too ; 
else why does the soul rise up within us and spurn it? (Look' 
ing vff, R. F. E.) Ah, he here ! the writer of the letter I 
received yesterday? then he has traced me to this house. 
What shall I do ? he must not see me. Hark ! flistensj he 
is making enquiries concerning me ; how shall I avoid him t 
To retaliate upon my husband, I affected to encourage that 
man, and he thus presumes upon it. But now, though I shall 
never return again to my home, I must avoid all that would 
make me cease to respect myself — ^I'll to my room. 

[Exit, R. T. z. 

Enter Lykx., l* 

Lynx. 1 have been rightly informed, my wife is here. Now 
that I have no further occasion for secrecy, she shall know all; 
and if I can awake her to a sense of the mischiefs that will 
arise from a too watchful jealousy, I will henceforth pursue 
that line of conduct which must and shall ensure happiness. 
(He is going n.) What I who is that ? (Looking tifjf.) he speaks 
to my wife — she repulses him — ^he follows her. Villain ! — 

[Ltnx rushes off, r. 

CoDDUE heard without, l. 

Cod. Come along. Dove, come along; my wife is here. 
Come, my best friend — my preserver. 

Enter Coddle, dragging Dove; Dove's coat is torn, tmd 
striving in vain to release Hmselffrmn the grasp </ Coddlr. 
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Cod, Huzsa! Huzsal you've told the tnxth« Oo?e-*you'Ye 
told the truth — ^BeMden has retreated and left me master of 
the field. Be grateful, you Yillain, be grateful. She would 
have torn your eyes out, murdered you, luid it not been forme. 

Dove. But, Mr. Coddle, my coat is separating ; let me go. 

Cod. No, no, I must now introduce you to my wife. Where 
is she ? Mrs. Coddle ! (CaUif^ Mrs. Coddle ! They told me 
she was here ; where are you, my dear, where are you ? She 
can't be in the house ; then we'll run all over London but 
we'll find her. Come, Dove, my flriend, my preserver, come. 

Dove. Oh, Mr. Coddle, let me go, let me go. 

Cod. No, no, I'll never part with my witness ; come, you 
delightful fellow, come, you shall never leave me till I am 
restored to happiness. 

[Coddle, during the foregoing exdamations, has drag^ 
ged Dove round the itage, and goes off with hini 
again, l. 

SCENE III.— ^ Gallery in the Boarding Houk; in the flat 
are two practicable doors. Lynx heard within. 

Lynx. (Within.) Villain ! Villain ! what do you here ? 

[A noise as of a struggle ; a scream heard. 

I am unarmed, or you should not leave this place alive ; come, 
Emmeline, come with me. 

Enter Lynx dragging out his wife ; she is pale and agitated. 

Mrs. Ly. Ah Lionel — is it, is it you ? Oh, bless you, bless 
you. (Taking his hands — he places her in a chair. J I have 
brought this upon myself. 

Lynx. But you are safe ; and who has saved you ? 

Mrs. Ly. (Falling on his neck.) My husband ! 

Lynx. Stay you here, I will follow him and have revenge. 

Mrs. Ly. ('Clinging to him.) Nay, nay, I implore you, stay 
near me — about me — leave me not again. 

Lynx. But I have now a clue to him, which I will not for- 
sake til] his heart's blood atones for my injuries. 

Mrs. Ly. Do you know him, that you speak thus ? 

Lynx 1 do, indeed. 

Mrs. Ly. Who — and what is he. 

Lynx. Who ? listen, Emmeline ; the deceiver of my sister, 
and the father of that girl, through whom we separated and 
thus meet again. 

Mrs. Ly. The father ! 

Lynx. I dared not confess as much before. I was bound, 
sworn to secrecy by my sister ; but her death now makes me 
free to tell you all. 

Mrs. Ly, Forgive me — I — I am satisfied. 
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Jjyax* You shall first know that you have good cause to be 
so ; that villain in early life wronged my sister ; she afterwards 
married; had her previous intimacy with this man been known» 
ruin, in the noble sphere in which she moved, must have 
awaited her; I kept her secret religiously, and, as you know» 
at the expense of my own peace; I was as a father to the girl; 
and though she left the asylum in which I placed her, yet 
'twas for an honourable and a happy marriage. 

Mrs. Ly. No more, no more, dear Lionel ; I have been a 
weak and foolish woman, but never will I doubt you again. 

Lynx. And never more, dear Emmeline, will I give you 
cause ; on the conduct of the husband chiefly rests the virtue 
of the wife, and I here renounce all my follies for ever. But 
for that villain 

Mrs, Ly. Nay, nay, be satisfied, be at peace ; and let mutual 
confidence henceforth secure to us that happiness to which we 
have so long been strangers. 

Lynx. It shall Emmeline, it shalL (They embrace.) 

Enter Mr. arui Mrs. Younghusb and and MR.ancf Mrs-Dismal^ 
arm in arm^ and laughing; Mrs. Dove following. 

Mrs. Y. "What! Mr. and Mrs. Lynx, and embracing toot 
then you have explained and made it up, as we have done. 
Well, this is delightful I Mr. and Mrs. Dismal are friends ; I saw 
him watching his house ; I rushed out — dragged him in. — ^Y.» 
who was with him, followed ; we pouted a little — coquetted a 
little — cried a little — and then rushed into each other's arms j 
didn't we, Frederick ? 

Young. No, I 

Mrs. Y. Hush ! remember, dear ; you have promised never 
to contradict me again. 

Mrs. Dis. And my George has vowed to be as kind, and as 
attentive in future, as 

Dis. As I can. 

Mrs. Y. There is poor Mrs. Dove in an agony about her 
Henry. She left Mrs. Coddle — came to us — ^was told that her 
husband was in this house — and he is still no where to be 
found. 

Lynx. We heard both him and Mr. Coddle here not long; 
since. 

(DovK, without.J 

Dove. Martha 1 

Mrs. Dove, Ah ! I hear his welcome voice. 

Enter Dove, his clothes torn to ribbcmds., 

Dove. Martha I are you here ? Oh, look at me 

Mrs. Dove. Henry ! look at me, and forgive me. 

Dove. Forgive you, Martha ! yes, that I will, after what Pft 
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tuilbred ttnce our abdnetiaii. TUt it tD Mr. Coddle's doingB; 
I was his witness, tnd he wouldnt let me kcre him tilll hid 
seen aunt Hobbs and Mrs. Coddle^ in his presoice. We ham 
seen 'em ; aunt Hobbs is gone off again ; and Mr. and Mn. 
Coddle are coming here with all their differences re-united, 

Mrt. Dove. Your aunt Hobbs I 

Dere. Don't ask questions now, dear; when we are alone 
I'll liquidate every thing. 

Mn. Dove. Elucidate 1 

Dove. Now, you are going to begin again, love I 

Mrs. Dove. No, Henry, I forgot myself; I never shall correct 
you more, dear. 

Enter Coddle, capering, dretsed in a suit of Nankeen; 

Mrs. Coddlb on his arm. 

Cod. Here we are ! here we arc I Belvidera has retreated in 
confusion ; and the conquering hero, witii his only lawful wife» 
stands before you in all the conscious pride of innocence, and 
a complete suit of Nankeen. 

All. Nankeen. 

Cod. Yes ; no liping — ^no, Mrs. Coddle has heard all — and 
has forgiven all ; she is now convinced how I was duped by 
my first wife ; has had proof of her leaving me — of her plun- 
dering me — of her coming here merely to make a property of 
me — of the illegality of the marriage ; and here we are united 
and happy again ; and there stands my friend and preserver, of 
whom I shall ever think with gratitude. (Pointing to Dove.) 

Dove. Then allow me to observe, while you were pillaging 
your wardrobe, your gratitude might have jogged your memory 
a little, respecting the condition of your preserver's clothes ; 
this is quite the result of your own exuberance. 

Mrs. Dove. My dear Henry 

Cod. Hush, Mrs. Dove ; allow your husband to select his 
own words at pleasure — yield a little to each other, 'tis the 
best and only way to secure domestic peace. I shall yield 
everything. Look at me ; I that three days ago was all flannel 
and under-waistcoats, now intend to defy air, draughts, open- 
windows, comer-houses, everything ; and I and Mrs. Coddle 
are going in search of the North Pole. Lynx, my boy, have 
you cleared up your mystery and satisfied your wife ? — ^thafs 
right, now let us forgive and forget ; forget all but those quali- 
ties that first induced us to marry. Mrs. Sam., what did you 
have me for ? 

\frs. Cod. Because I could discover, through all your eccen- 
tricities, a naturid goodness of heart. 

Cul. Then whenever you are inclined to be angry with me, 
Km ways think of that, and I, in return, will ever remember the 
affection that first led me to seek you.. Lynx, what did you 
marrv for ? 
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Lynm. I frecty confen it was for love. 

Cod, And you, ATn. Lynx, married him &om tiie same fm* 
pnlse? 

Mrs. Lg* Yes, sir. 

Cod, kiA you, Mr. and Mrs: Young^msband, married^— 

Fottng*. For the same reason, as onr friends Mr. and Mrs, 
lynx married. 

Mrs. y. For the same reason precisely. ; 

Cod. And you, Mr. Dismal? 

Dif . Because I was tired of living alone. 

Cod. And Mrs. D. was weary of tiie same life, no doubt ? 

Mrs. Dis. I confess my weakness. 

Cod. And you, Mr. and Mrs. Dove, married — ^because 

Mrs. Dove. Being a widow, and accustomed to a sharer in 
my joys and sorrows 

Dove. You took me into partnership at my master's disso« 
lution. 

Cod. Well, then, whenever a disagreement breaks out among 
you in future, recall the memory of those inducements which 
first led you to think of each other, and you will find it to be a 
wonderful help to the restoration of peace. Do you all agree 
to this? 

All. Yes, yes. "^^ 

Cod. Then follov my example, and ratify the agreement by 
a hearty conjugal embrace ; / will give the word of command. 
Make ready I 

[As Coddle puts his arm round his wif^s waist, each of 
the husbands do the same to their wives, \ 
Present ! 

rCoDDLE takes his wif^s chin between his fingers and 
thumb, and prepares to kiss her, all the husbands do 
the same. 
Fire ! 

[They allJtiss and embrace at the same moment. 

Cod. There, this is the way that all matrimonial quarrels 
should end — and if you are of the same opinion (to the audi- 
encej then, indeed, will our conjugal joy be complete, and our 
light lesson not have been read in vain. You have seen the 
result of perpetual jealousy, in the case of Mr. and Mrs. lynx ; 
of continual disputes and contradiction in that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Younghusband ; of a want of cheerfulness in Mr. and Mrs. 
DismaJ ; of the impolicy of public correction in the instance of 
Mrs. Dove ; and of the necessity of assimilating habits and 
tempers in the singular case of Mr. and Mrs. Coddle ; and 
though these may not be one half the causes of quarrel between 
man and vrife — ^yet, even their exposure may serve as beacon 
lights, to avoid the rocks of altercation when sailiiig on the sea 
of matrimony. So think of us, all ye anticipating and smiling 
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